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"OMEN ben full of Ragerie, © 
Vet ſwinken nat ſans ſecreſie. 
Thilke moral ſhall ye underſtond, | 
From.Schoole-boy's' Tale of ay Trelond : 5 
Which to the Fennes hath bim beta ke, 5 
To filche the grey Dueke fro the L e 
Right then, there paſſen by*the way 6 
His Aunt, and eke her Dauphters tway., Ly 
Ducke in his Trou ſes hath he 1 e dar Sg 
| Not to be ſpied of Ladies gent. 16 
* But ho! our Nephowgxerivih eden ale n 
Ho! quoth another, Cozen Jehn p? 
And ſtoppen, and lough, and callen _— 
This ſely Clerk full low doth lout 34-0 
They aiken that, and tal cen this, cf k 
| „ Lo here is Coz, and here is Miſ.”: 7211849 : ©. 
3 : But, as he glozeth with Pitt. ot * n bn A 
ot The Ducke ſore tickleth his Erſe 260655 1 nA 
Fore- piece and buttons all-ts:breft 0&1 1000 1902 14 
Forth thruſt a white neck, and red creſt. 2 
Te-he, cry'd Ladies; Clerke nought- — 5 
Miſs ſtar'd; and gray Ducke crieth Quaake. 
O Moder, Moder, (quoth the — wary 
| *© Be thilke ſame thing Maids longer ater? 
| ©* Bette is to pyne on coals and chalke;* 1s Pe. 
- Then wren on n 1 18 delten alen. of” 
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IL SPENCER; 


4 
4121 


| by ev'ry Town, = Thamis Hong his \ Tyde, 

A narrow Paſs there is, with Houſes low ß 
Where ever and anon, the Stream is ey'd, 0 
And many a Boat ſoft ſliding to and fro. | 
There oft are heard the notes of, Infant Woe, - ib 
The ſhort thick Sob, loud Seream, and ſhriller Squall: 
How can ye, Mothers, vex your Children ſoa : 
Some play, ſome eat, ſome cack againſt the All Hh 
Ang as they en lone. Sr, e ae ee e f 

I . 


And on the Cooke pavement, ny ph Wk ja F* 10 
Doth many a ſtinking ſprat and eee 5 iT 
A brandy and tobacco ſhop id n ert 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs: dee ending ws Aufl 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry 
At ev'ry door are ſun-hurnt matrons ſren. 1 
Mending old nets, to catch the ſealy fr; 
Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding eft; between 
Scolds anſwer nb _— bad neighbour 


hood ING 47010 1 18 
C299 A I. ng : ali ” vg,” 


The ſnappiſh cur (ihe paſſengers one. ai 231909. ?? 


_ Cloſe at m heel with yelpiag treble flies: 280 
The whimp'ring girl, and hoarſer-ſcreaming boy, 
Join to the yelping treble, ſhrilling cries ; 

The ſcolding Quean to louder notes doth riſe, 

And her full pipes thoſe ſhrilling cries confound ; 


To her full pipes the granting hog replies; 25 


| * 
* : *%s 
71 
— 34. T9 $4 As, 


Sx. 
es 
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e 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 
And curs, girls, _ and ſcolds, in the Nen baſe are 
_ drown'd... MH rA 


IV. 

| aa) by a Sty; beneath a roof of Wack, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who' in her early days 1 
Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 30 
Cod, Whiting, eyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or e 3 
There learnꝰd ſhe ſpeech from tongues that never ceaſe. 
Slander beſide her; like a Mag- pie, charters, 
With.envy, (ſpitting Cat) dread foe to peace; 
Like a curs'd Cur, Malice before her clatters, 33 
And a po prin =. tears clothes and all, to tatters. 
c . 


Her 4 were 0 by wel Collier's hand, 

Her mouth was black as bull- dogs at the ſtall: 

She ſcratched, bit, and {par'd ne lace ne band, 

And bitch and rogue her anſwer was to 1 15 

Nay, e e' en the parts of ſhame by name would call: 

ITE Yea, when ſhe paſſed by or lane or nook, 

Would greet the man who turn'd kim to the Wall, 

And by his hand obſcene the porter took, 
Nor ever did in likes eee be . 45 


3 £3 MI. * 
Vuch place hath Deptford, — building 1 4 
Woolwich and Wapping ſmelling mie * 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band indigown; *' 
And Twick'nam ſuch, which fairer ſeehes agen 
Grots, ſtatues, urns, and Jon's Dog and Bitch, 30 
Ne village is without, on either dnn 
All up the ſilver Thames, or all esl lieg 
Ne Richmond's ſelf, from whoſe tall — a! 
Vales, ſpires, OO" vp e NE wiv rowdy 

_ tow'ry pride. 

By 
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Of a a LADY 1 to hero: 


A IR Charmer, ceaſe, nor make your-voice's prize 
A heart refign'd the conqueſt of your eyes: 
Well might, alas! that threat'ned veſſel fail, 
Which winds and lightning both at once aſſail. 
We were too bleſt with theſe inchanting lays, 
Which muſt be heay'nly-when an Angel plays: 
But killing charms your lover's death contrive, - 
Left heav'nly muſic ſhould. be heard alive... - + 
Orpheus could charm the trees, but thus a tree, 
"Taught by your hand, can charm no leſs than he : 10 
A poet made the filent wood: purſue, - 
This vocal wood had drawn the Poet too. 


On 2 Fax of the Author's deſign, i in "Stick m was 


painted the ftory of OEES ALY? A and Faocaas, 
with the Motto, Aura VENL... 


OME, gentle Air! th* Eohan endend d, 
While Procis panted in the ſecret ſhade ; 

Come, gentle Air, the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies. 

Lo the glad gales o ex all her beauties ſtray, 

Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play ! 

In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, | 

Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound: 

Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove; 

Alike both lovers fall hy thoſe they love. 

Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives : 

She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, 

And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 
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T.HE GAR DE N. 


AI N would my Muſe the flow'ry Treaſures fing, 
And humble glories of the yauthfut Spring; 
Where op' ning Roſes breathing ſweets diffuſe, © © 

And ſoft Carnations ſhow'r their balmy dews E EE 
Where Lilies ſmile. in virgin Robes of white, 3 
The thin Undreſs of ſuperficial Light, > 
And vary'd Tulips ſhow ſo dazzling gay, 85 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. l 
Each painted flow ret in the lake below “r., | 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties —_ * 10 
And pale Narciſſus on the bank, in vain We 
Transformed, gazes on. himſelf again. 
Here aged trees Cathedral Walks compoſe; © 
And mount the Hill in venerable rows: 1 
There the green Infants in their beds are laid. 15 
The Garden's Hope, and its expected ſhade. 
Here Orange-trees with blooms and pendants mine, 
And vernal honours to their autumn join ; © 
Exceed their promiſe in the ripen'd ore, 5 
Yet in the riſing bloſſom promĩiſe more. 20 
There in bright drops the cryſtal Fountains play, 

By Laurels ſhielded from the piercing day: 

Where Daphne, now a tree as once a maid, 

Still from Apollo vindicates her ſhade, | | 
Still turns her beauties from th' invading beam, 25 
Nor ſeeks in vain for ſuccour to the Stream. | 
Ihe ſtream at once preſerves her virgin leaves, 

At once a ſhelter from her boughs receives, 

B 4 
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That Heav'n, the threaten'd World to ſpare, 


* IMITATION:S or 
Where Summer's beauty midſt of Winter ſtays, 


And Winter's. Coolneſs ſpite of Summer's rays. 30 


1 — * k #*%, =p 7 7 * * a. 
* FY | . 2 F 
y a 


HITLF Celia's Tears make ſorrow bright, N 
Proud Grief fits ſwelling in her eyes; | 
The Sys, next thoſe the faireſt light, 
Thus from the Ocean firſt did riſe: 
655 nd thus through Miſts we ſee the Sun, e 
e eee e e e 


Theſe ſilver drops, like morning dew, 

_  Foretell the fervour of the day: | 

So from one Cloud ſoft fhow'rs we view, | 
And blaſting lightnings burſt away. 10 

The Stars that fall fram Celiz's eye, 

Declare our Doom in drawing ** 


The Baby in chat ſunny sphere 
So like a Phaeton appears, 


Thought fit to drown him in her tears: 
Elſe might th? ambitious Nymph aſpire, 
To 21 like ** ER too on fire. 


* 4 
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V. Re OvMce oF ROGHBSTER- 
0 N 8 1 L E N C E. 


N 
ds eee eee 542 * _ 
"ILENCE! ! — with Edernity 3 
Then werts en Natare's ell began , be. 
"Twas © one FOO ann All, and all oy 1 in i thee: 


FR 1 c 
1 Ct bs 3 $4, bd: ot * | Fw 4% 


Thine was the Gray, ere heav'n was \form'd, or 
Beh fruitful Thought 5 crchtion's Mates 
Or en Word e aid; and s the infant forth. 
S Neem. ie % 5800 1 ＋ 
Then e againſi thee join d, 
In one more various animal combin ddꝰ· 
And fram'd the clam'rous race of buſy Hpman-kind. 
IV. 
The tongue mov'd gently firft;add ſpeech Marlow, 
Pill wrangling Science taught it noiſe. e 
And wieked Wit aroſe, ny oſt abufive ſot. S775 y 
TR | | 
But rebel Wit defctts ther oft in vin: . wall 
Loſt in the maze of words he turns agains 
And feeks: a'furet ſtates and conrts thy gentle reign 
VI. 

Afflicted Senſe' thow kinidly dofi-fer frets: T 
Oppress d with /arguttental tyrandy; , 
And routed Neaſon fiids a; ſafe: retreat in tes, 
VII. 

Wich thee in private modeſt Dulneſs lies, 
And in thy boſom lurks in Thought's diſguiſe ; | 


Thou varniſher of Fools, and cheat of all the Waſe! 
B 5 


ow ÞAMITATIONS OF 


vin. 
Vet thy indulgence is by both confeſt; 
Folly by thee lies ſleeping in the breaſt, 
And *tis in thee at laſt that Wiſdom ſeeks for reſt. 
IX. 

Silence the knave's repute, the whoreꝰs mou name;. 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame; ' 
'The * . of dongue makes thee a kind of Fame. 

- Das MKni ior 1; > E 1 

But could'& thou n ſome tongues that now are. 

'* (7: iFDODy 

How Church and State ſhould be oblig'd to thee? 
AF e and; acBar, ene PIPER ne 7: 
| 1 i 5 TS Mt 30 


a 


vet dere ev'n thave,] ſubmiſvely withdraws, 


| 
| | | : From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe: 
FPhben pompous silence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy. 
| 


| XII. 
What Fav'rites gain, and what the Nation 2 : 
Fly the. forgetful-world; and in thy arms repoſe- 
XIII. 
The country wit, religion of the town; 
The courtier's learning, policy o' th* gown, 
Are beſt by thee expreſs d; and ſhine in thee alone. 
5 XV. 


The parſonꝰs cant, the lawyer's ſophiſtry, 
Lord's quibble, critic's jeſt ; all end in 3 | 
All reſt in peace at laſt, and ſleep eternally... _ 


I ENGLISH POETS. 11 
Y VI :- EARL OF DORSET. 
1 ARTEMIS I A. 

1 H O' Artemiſia talks, 1 oy 
- Of councils, claſſics, fathers, wits ; 
| I 7 Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

4 Yet in ſome things methinks ſhe fails, 


*T were well if ſhe would pare her nails, - +6 
And wear a cleaner ſmock. - _ » 9 


Haughty and huge as High-Dutch bride, _, 
Such naſtineſs, and ſo much pride, | 
Are oddly join*d by fate: | kg 
On her large ſquab you find her ſpread, 10 
Like a fat corpſe upon a bed, 
That lies and ſtinks in ſtate. 


She wears no colours (ſign of grace) 
On any part except her face; „„ 
All white and black afide ** 185 
Dauntleſs her look, her * proud, n ee 
Her voice theatrically loud, 


And maſculine her fride. my 1 | 


So have I "DIY in black 11 Aide * Bus ray 
A.prating thing; a Magpye Wight, en mk Ugg 
Majeſtically ftalk; e 
A ſtately, worthleſs ant?! | UE HR 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. | 


„ FENITATIONS OF 


8 5 * * # * 7 
PH R T N E. 


HRYNE had talents for mankind, 
Open ſhe was, and unconſin'd, 
T grnages EEE 
Merchants unloaded here their freight, its 1 
And Agents from each 4 tate, A e Bin ne 
Here firſt their eptry made. {es 
Her learning and ae beb, | x: 1 
Whether th' Italian or the Dutch, 
Spaniards or French came to her; eee ,,, 
To all obliging e d. A 55 10 2 
"Twas & Signior, twas Yau 1 1 «i oh © 
„ Twas Sl our plaify Mor 


Obſcure by birth, renown'd by | crimes; Y 
Still changing names, _— _ | ; RH 


At n oy ſhe 1 turns ae: 3 s | 
Þ 


She ſhines the firſt of batte i 5 75 
And flutters in her pride. nn 


Þ ©” „ ˖ * 4 1 90 = 4.4 . 


80 1550 I known thoſe inlos 1. e ee 
nich curious Germans hold ſo md © tgp 
Sell vary Gapey an of 0nd wi in; 21 gde 
Still gain new titles with new. e forms; alt 30 2 
Firſt grubs obſcene, then vriggling u 1 NE: -, 
Then — * 
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VII. 


D R. SWIFT. 
THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON.. 


ARSON, theſe things in thy poſſeſſing 

Are better than the Biſhop's bleſſing. 

A Wife that makes. conſerves ; a. Steed 

That carries double when there's need; 

October ſtore, and beſt Virginia, | 9. 

Tythe-Pig, and mortuary Guinea; 

Gazettes ſent gratis down, and frank'd;. 

For which thy Patron's weekly thank'd; 

A large Concordance, bound long ſince „ 

Sermons to Charles the Firſt, when Prince; 10 

A Chronicle of ancient ſtanding; 

A Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in: 

The Polygott— three parts, my text, 

Howbeit,—likewiſe now to my next: ; 

Lo here the Septuagint, —and Paul, 1k" 

To ſum the whole,—the cloſe of all. | 
He that has theſe, may paſs his life, 

Drink with the *ſquire, and kiſs his wife; 

On Sundays preach, and eat his fill; 

And. faſt on Fridays—if he will; 20 

Toaſt Church and Queen, explain the News, 

Talk with Church-Wardens about Pews, 

Pray heartily for ſome new Gift, 

And ſhake his head at Dr. S—t.. 
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PART, I. 


F the End and Efficacy of Site The Love of 
Glory and Fear of Shame univerſal, Ver. 29. This 
Paſſion, implanted in Man as a Spur to Virtue, is gene- 
rally perverted, ver. 41. And thus become the Occaſion 
of the greateſt Follies, Vices, and Miſeries, ver. 61. 4 
is the Work of Satire to refify this Paſſion, to reduce it 
to its proper Channel, and to convert it into an Incentive 
to Wiſdom and Virtue, ver. 89. Hence it appears, that 
Satire may influence thoſe who defy all Laws Human and 
Divine, ver. 99. An Objection anſwered, ver. 131. 
PANT H. 

Rules for the Conduct of Satire. Juice and Truth 
its chief and eſſential Property, ver. 1 60. Prudence in 
the Application of Wit and Ridicule, whoſe Province is, 
not to explore unknown, but to enforce known Truthsy 
ver. 191. Proper Subjects of Satire are the Manners of 
preſent Times, ver. 239. Decency of Expreſſion recom- 
mended, ver. 255. The different Methods in which Folly 
and Vice rught to be chaſtiſed, ver. 269. The Variety of 
Style and Manner which theſe two Subjects require, Ver. 
277. The Praiſe of Virtue may be admitted with Pro- 


Priety, ver. 315. Caution with regard to Paneg yric, 
ver. 329. The Dignity of true Satire, wer. 341. 


PA RT: 20; 


The Hiſtory of Satire. Roman Satirifts, Linking, 
Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, wer. 357. etc. Cauſes of the 
Decay of Literature, particularly of Satire, wer. 389. 
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Revival of Satire, wer. 401. Eraſmus one of its prin- 
cipal Reftorers, ver. 405. Donne, wer. 411. The 
Abuſe of Satire in England, during the licentious Reign 
ef Charles II. wer. 415. Dryden, 429. The true 
Ends of Satire purſued by Boileau in France, wer. 4393 
and by Mr. Pope in England, ver. 445. £ 
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FART 


ATE gave the word; the cruel arrow ſped; 
F And Por E lies number'd with the mighty Dead! 
Reſign'd he fell; ſuperior to the dart, | 
That quench'd its rage in Yours and BriTAIN's 
8 Heart; * | | 
You mourn : but Bz1iTain, lull'd in reſt profound, 5 
(Unconſcious Br1T ain!) ſlumbers o'er her wound. 
Exulting Dulneſs ey'd the ſetting Light, 
And flapp'd her wing, impatient for the Night: 
Rous'd at the fignal, Guilt colleQs her train, 
And counts the triumphs of her growing Reign: 10 
With inextinguiſhable rage they burn; 
And Snake-hung Envy hiſſes o'er his Urn: 
TH envenom'd Nionſters ſpit er deadly ĩoam, 
To blaſt the Laurel that ſurrounds his Tomb. 
But You, O Wax zUR TOR! whoſe eye refin'd 15 
Can ſee the greatneſs of an honeſt mind; 
Can ſee each Virtue and each Grace unite, 
And taſte the raptures of a pare Delight; 
You viſit oft his awful Page with Care, | 
And view that bright Aſſemblage treaſur'd there; 20 
'Yov trace the Chain that links his deep defign, 
And pour new Luſtre on the glowing Line. 
Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muſe, 
Whole eye, not wing, his ardent flight purſues 3. 
Intent from this great Archetype to draw +25 
SATIRE'S bright Form, and fix her equal lava; 
Pleas'd if from hence th' unlearn'd may comprehend, 
And rev'rence His and SaTire's gen'rous End. 
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In ev'ry Breaſt there burns an active flame, 
The Love of Glory, or the Dread of Shame: 30 
The Paſſion ON E, tho? various it appear, 
As brighten'd into Hope, or dimm'd by Fear. 
The liſping Infant, and the hoary Sire, 
And Youth. and Manhood feel the heart-born fire: 
The Charms of Praiſe the Coy, the Modeſt woo, 35. 
And only fly, that Glory may purſue: 
She, Pow'r reſiſtleſs, rules the wiſe and great; 
Bends e'en reluctant Hermits at her feet; 
Haunts the proud City, and the lowly Shade, 
And ſways alike the Sceptre and the Spade. 4 1 
Thus Heav'n in Pity wakes the friendly n 9 
To urge Mankind on Deeds that merit Fame: | 
But Man, vain Man, in folly only wiſe, 
Rejects the Manna ſent him from the Skies: 
With rapture hears corrupted Paſſion's call, 45 
Still proudly prone to mingle with the ftall 


As each deceitful hacow.tempts nie view. Le 3 
He for-the img Subſtance quits the rue „„ 1 
'Eager to catch the viſionary Prize. 1 
In queſt of Glory, plunges deep in Vice 3 50 | 
Till madly zealous, impotently vain,. | 
He forfeits ev'ry Praiſe he pants to gain. 
Thus till imperious NaTvre plies her part: 
And ſtill her Dictates work in ev'ry heart, 
Each Pow'r. that ſov'reign Nature bids enjoy, 55 
Man may corrupt, but Man can ne'er deſttoy : 
Like mighty rivers, with refiftleſs force © 
The Paſſions rage, obftracted in their courſe ; | 
Swell to new heights; forbidden paths explore, 
And drown thoſe Virtues which they fed before. 60 
And ſure, the deadlieft Foe to Virtne's flame, 
Our wotſt of Evils, is perverted Shame. 


UART. ESSAY /ON SATIRE: = 


Beneath this load what abject numbers groan,  * 
Th' entangled Slaves to folly not their own! 
Meanly by faſhionable fear oppreſs d, 
We ſeek our Virtues in each other's breaſt; 
Blind to ourſelves, adopt each foreign Vice, 
Another's weakneſs, int'reſt, or capricſtcſe. 
Each Fool to lo] Ambition, poorly great 
That pines, in ſplendid wretchednefs of ſtate, 570 
Tir'd in the treach'rous Chace, would nobly yield, 
And, but for ſhame, like SyLLA, quit the field : 
The demon Shame paints ſtrang the ridicule, 
And whiſpers eloſe, The World will call you F ool⸗⸗ 
Behold yon Wretch, by impious faſhion Aren, 75 
Believes and trembles while he ſcoffs at Heav'n. 
By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold through fear alone, 
He dreads the ſneer hy ſhallow Coxcombs chrown 5 | 
Dauntleſs purſues the path Spinoza trods [ 
To Man a. Coward, and a Brave. to EG 80 
Faith, Juſtice, Heav'n itſelf naw quit their hold, 
When to falſe Fame the capti vd heart is ſold: l 


Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Caro dy d;, _ 
Nought could ſubdue his Virtue, but his Pride. 
Hence chaſte Zucretia's Innocence betray'd = 35 


Fell hy that Honour which was meant its. ad. 

Thus Virtue ſinks beneath unnumber'd:woes, 

When Paſſions, born her friends, revolt her fuss. + 
Hence SA TIRE“S pow'r: tis her corretłiive part, 

nh wild diſarders of che heat. erte 


a ut TATION Ss. 
VIX. * Tec & Corard, etc.] 
Vois tu ce Libertin en public intrepide, 
Qui preche contre us Diew.que;dans ſon _ il croit? 
 *©ltiroit embrafſer.la{ Vexité, qutikvoiks e 
« Mais de ſes faux Amis il craint la Rai wi. | 12 
2 e eee ee 15 1 
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She points the arduous height where Glory lies, 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wiſe : 
In the dark boſom wakes the fair deſire, 


Draws good from ill, a brighter flame from fire; 


Strips black Oppreſſion of her gay diſguiſe, 95 

And bids the Hag in native horror riſe; 

Strikes tow' ring Pride, and lawleſs Rapine dead, 

And plants the wreath on Virtue's awful head. 
Nor boaſts the Muſe a vain imagin'd pow'r, 

Tho? oft ſhe mourn thoſe 1lls ſhe cannot cure. 100 

The Worthy court her, and the Worthleſs fear: 

Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eye revere. 

Her awful voice the Vain and Vile obey, 

And ey'ry foe to Wiſdom feels her ſway. 

Smarts, Pedants, as ſhe ſmiles, no more are vain; 105 

Deſponding F ops reſign the clouded cane: 

Huſh'd at her voice, pert Folly's ſelf is ſtill, 

And Dulneſs wonders while ſhe-drops her quill. 

Like the arm'd BER, with art moſt ſubrly true, 

From pois'nous Vice ſhe draws a healing dew: te 

Weak are the ties that civil arts can find, 29 

To quell the ferment of the tainted minded 


Cunning evades, ſecurely wrapt in wiles; 


And Force ſtrong ſinew'd rends th” e toils: 
The ſtream of Vice impetuous drives along, 11 5 
Too deep for Policy, for Pow 'r too ſtrong. 
Ev'n fair Religion, Native of the ſkies, fo 
Scorn'd by the Crowd, ſeeks refuge with the Wiſe; 
The Crowd with. laughter ſpurns her awful train, 
And Mercy courts, and Juſtice ee in vain. 120 


0e [i 977 4. eee ere 


VII. 110. From poi nou Tie etc.] Alluding to theſe ee 


Mr. Pope; 
In the niee Bee what Art fo ſubtly true 


From pois nous Herbs extracts a bealng 1 Dew?” 
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But SaT1RE's ſhaft can pierce. the harden'd breaſt : 
She plays a ruling paſſion on the reſt : 
Undaunted ſtorms the batt'ry of his pride, | 
And awes the Prave that Earth and Heav'n defy'd. 
When fell Corrũption, by her vaſſals crown'd, 125 
Derides fall'n Juſtice proſtrate on the ground ; 
Swift to. redreſs an injur'd People's groan, 
Bold Sar TRE ſhakes the Tyrant on her throne ; 
Pow'rful as Death, defies the ſordid train, 
And Slaves and Sycophants ſurround in vain. 130 
But with the friends of Vice, the foes of Sa riIiRE, 
All truth is Spleen ; all juſt reproof, III: Rare. *.: 
Well may they dread the Muſe's fatal ſkill; 54 
Well may they tremble, when ſhe draws her Saile 
Her magic quill, that, like IrnvxIET's ſpear, 135 
Revea's the cloven hoof, or lengthen'd ear: 
Bids Vice and Folly take their nat'ral ſhapes, 
Turns Ducheſſes to ſtrumpets, Beaux to apes ; 
Drags the vile Whiſp*rer from his dark abode, 
Till all the Demon ſtarts up from the toad. 140 
O ſordid maxim, form'd to ſcreen the vile, 
That true good-nature ſtill muſt wear a ſmile ! 
. In frowns array'd her beauties ſtronger riſe, 
When love of Virtue wakes her ſcorn of Vice: 
Where Juſtice calls, 'tis Cruelty to ſave ; 145 
And 'tis the Law's good-nature hangs the Knave. 
Who combats Virtue's foe is Virtue's friend ; 
Then judge of Sa rIRE's merit by her end: 
To Guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin'd, 
The object of her love is all Mankind. 150 
Scarce more the friend of Man, the wiſe muſt own, 
Ev'n ALLEx's hounteous hand, than SaTir e's frown: 
This to chaſtize, as That to bleſs, was giv'n; 
Alike 15 faithful Miniſters of Heav'n. 


BSSAY ON SATIRE. Þ 
Oft in unfeeling hearts the ſhaft is ſpent: 

Tho? ftrong th' example, weak the puniſhment. 
They leaſt are pain'd, who merit ſatire moſt ; 
Folly the Laureat os, Vice was Chartres boaſt: 

Then where's the wrong, to gibbet high the name 
Of Fools and Knaves already dead to fhame ? 
Oft Sa rixx acts the faithſul Surgeon part; 
Gen'rous and kind, tho? painful is her art: 
With caution bold, ſhe only ſtrikes to heal; 
Tho' folly raves to break the friendly ſteel. 
Fhen fure no fault impartial Sa rx E knows, 1 
Kind ev'n in Vengeance, kind to Virtue's foes. 
Whoſe is the crime, the ſcandal too be theirs : WW 
The Knave and Fool are their own Libellers. 
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PART Vu 


6 


* 
% 


7 AR 4 e e But Bae truſt, 
* As ever warm and bold. be ever juſt: 170 
+3 or court applauſe in theſe degen'rate days: 
re Villain's cenſure is extorted praiſe. 

W But chief, be ſteady i in a noble end, 

And ſhew mankind. that Truth has yet a friend. 

i Ir. mean for empty praiſe of wit to write/, 175 
7 As Foplings grin to ſhow their teeth are White: 
o brand a doubtful folly with a ſmile, 

r madly blaze unknown defeats, is vile: 

of ris doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 
ou fix an arrow in a blameleſs heart. 180 
bd oſt to, honour's voice, O doom'd to ſname, 
RT hou Fiend accurs'd, thou Murderer of Fame! i 
k 9 Ren Raviſher, from Innocence to temerr 
hat name, chan liberty, than life more dane! X 
here ſhall thy baſeneſs meet its juſt return! 185 
= Dr what repay thy guilt, but endleſs ſcorn ? + 
nd know, immortal Truth ſhall mock thy oil: | 
Immortal Truth ſhall bid the ſhaft) recoil z- 
wich rage retorted, / wing the deadly dart 3 
And empty all its poiſon in thy heart. toe 
With caution next, the dang'rous pow! r apply; ; 
en eagle's talon aſks an eagle's eye: 

: 1 Let SaT1RE then her proper object know, 

ud ere the ſtrike, be ſure the ſtrike a * 5 

g 1 2 or fondly deem the real fool confeſt, - 195 
hecauſe blind Ridicule conceives a jeſt: 

Before whoſe altar Virtue oft hath bled, 

And oft a deſtin'd Victim ſhall be led: 

Vol. II. | C 
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Lo, 650 U rears her high on Reaſon's throne, 
And loads the Slave with honours not her own: 200 
Big-ſwoln with folly, as her ſmiles provoke, 
Prophaneneſs ſpawns, pert Punces nurſe the joke! 
Come, let us join a while this titt'ring crew, / * 
And own the [deor Guide for once is true: 
Deride our weak forefathers? muſty rule, 205 
Who 2herefore ſmil'd, becauſe they ſaw a Fool; . ==” 
Sublimer logic now-adorns our iſle, 8 - 
We therefore ſee a Fool, - "becauſe we ſmile 
Truth in her gloomy Cave why fondly ſeek? © ' 
Lo, gay ſhe fits in Laughter's dimple cheek : 210 
Contemns each ſurly academic foe, — Bl 
And courts the ſpruce Freethinker and the Beau. 
Daedalian arguments but few can trace, | 
But all can read the language of grimace, 
Hence mighty Ridicule's all-conqu?* ring hand 0 215 
Shall work Herculean wonders through the Land; 
Bound in the magic of her cob- web chain, 5 
You, mighty WARBUR Tom, ſhall rage in vain; 
In vain the trackleſs maze of Truth you ſca, 
And lend th' informing Clue to Eng Man : 220 

No more ſhall Reaſon boaſt her pow'r divine, * 
Her Baſe eternal ſhook by Folly's mine! -”. Ba 
Truth's ſacred Fort th*-exploded laugh ſhall win; "3 

And Coxcombs vanquiſh Bexxiey by a grin. 

But you, more ſage, reje& th inverted rule, . 

That Truth is &er explor'd by Ridicule: 

On truth, on falſhood let her colours fall, 

She throws a dazzling glare alike on all ; 

As the gay Priſm but mocks the flatter'd eye, 
And gives to ev'ry object ev'ry dye. 
Beware the mad Advent'rer: bold and blind 
She hoiſts her ſail, and drives with ev'ry wind; 


\ 225 
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; Deaf as the ſtorm to ſinking Virtues groan, 


g Nor heeds a Friend's deſtruction or her own. : 
Let clear-ey'd Reaſon at the helm preſide, 235 


IE Bear to the wind, or ſtem the furious tide ; 


1 © 7: Mirth may urge, when Reaſon can explore, 55 
27,5 point the way, that waft us glad to ſhore. 
Tho? diſtant Times may riſe in Sa IR E's page, 


vet chief tis Her's to draw the prgſent Age: 240 


Hg With Wiſdom's luſtre, Folly's ſhade contraſt, 
And judge the reigning Manners by the paſt : 


Bid 3ri:air's Heroes (awful Shades!) ariſe, 
And ancient Honour beam on modern Vice: 
Point back to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 245 


Till the Sons bluſh at what their Fathers were : 


* | Ere yet *twas beggary the great to truſt ; 

Ere yet 'twas quite a folly to be juſt; 

When /oww-born Sharpers only dar'd a lie, : 
or falify'd the card, or cogg'd the dye; 250 
Ere Lewdneſs the ſtain'd garb of Honour wore, 
or Chaſtity was carted for the Whore; 

Vice flutter'd, in the plumes of Freedom dreſs'd ; 


1 or public Spirit was the public jeſt. 


vet ne'er degrade fair Sa IRE to a Scold : 


Be ever, in a juſt expreſſion, bold, | 299 
; Let no unworthy mien her form debaſe, 
But let her ſmile, and let her frown with grace: 


nm mirth be temp'rate, temp'rate in her ſpleen ; 


Nor, while ſhe preaches modeſty, obſcene. - 260 


F Deep let her wound, not rankle to a fore, + 


| 3 Nor call his Lordſhip — 


„ her Grace a : 
The Muſe's charms reſiſtleſs then aſſail, | 


+ | When wrapt in Jroxy's tranſparent veil : 
Her beauties half conceal'd, the more e 265 
* keener luſtre ſparkles in her eyes. 
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Then be your line with ſharp encomiums grac': : 
Style Clodius honourable, Bufa chaſte. | 
Dart not on Folly an indignant eye: 
Who e'er diſcharg'd Artillery on a Fly? IS», 
Deride not Vice : Abſurd the thought and vain, 
To bind the Tiger in ſo weak a chain. 
Nay more: when flagrant crimes your laughter move, 
The Knave exults: to ſmile is to approve. 
The Muſe's labour then ſucceſs ſhall crown, 275 
When Folly feels her ſmile, and Vice her frown. 

Know next what meaſures to each Theme belong, 
And ſuit your thoughts and numbers to your ſong : 
On wing proportion'd to your quarry riſe, : 
And ſtoop to earth, or ſoar among the ſkies. 280 
Thus when a modiſh folly you rehearſe, | 
Free the expreſſion, imple be the verſe. 
In artleſs numbers paint th' ambitious Peer 
That mounts the box, and ſhines a Charioteer : 
In ſtrains familiar ſing the midnight toil 285 
Of Camps and Senates diſciplin'd by Hoyle ; | 
Patriots and Chiefs, whoſe deep deſign invades 
And carries off the captive King—of Spades I 
Let SaT1RE here in milder vigour ſhine, 4 | 
And gayly graceful ſport along the line; 290 
Bid courtly faſhion quit her thin pretence, Ip 
And ſmile each Affectation into ſenſe. | 

Not ſo when Virtue by her Guards betray'd, 
Spurn'd from her Throne, implores the Muſe's aid : 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs lay, 295 
Riſe frontleſs, and inſult the eye of day; 
Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, 
And white-rob'd Chaſtity with tears — 
When rank Adultery on the genial bed 
Hot from Cocxtus rears her _ head: 


We 7 
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PART II. ESSAY ON SATIRE. 4, 29 


W When private Faith and public Truſt are ſold, 
And Traitors barter Liberty for Gold: 
= When fell Corruption dark and deep, like fate, 
aps the foundation of a ſinking State 
When Giant-Vice and Irreligion riſe, 305 


On mountain'd falſehoods to invade the ſkies; _ 


. Then warmer numbers glow through SATIRE'S page, 
And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: 


On eagle-wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus height, | 
Not lofty Erie ſoars a nobler flight: 0 


= Then keener indignation fires her eye; 


Then flaſh her lightnings, and her thunders fly; 


Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are hurl'd, 


T1ll all her wrath involves the guilty World. 


Yet SaTire oft aſſumes a gentler mien, 315 


I | And beams on Virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene: - 


She wounds reluQant ; pours her balm with joys 


= Glad to commend where Worth attracts her eye. 

= But chief, when Virtue, Learning, Arts decline, 
= She joys to ſee uncoriquer'd merit ſhine; _ 320 
= Where burſting glorious, with departing ray, 


True Genius gilds the cloſe of Britain's day : 

With joy ſhe ſees the ftream of Roman art 

From Murrav*s WR flow purer to the heart: 

Sees Yorks to Fame, e'er yet to Manhood known, 
And juſt to ev'ry Virtue but his own : 326 
Hears unſtain'd CA u with gen'rous pride proclaim 
A Sace's, Critic's, and a Pogr's name: 
Beholds, where Wipcomse's happy hills aſcend, 


4 Each orphan'd Art and Virtue find a friend? 330 


To HACLE L's honour'd Shade directs her view; 

And culls each flow'r, to form a Wreath for You. 
But tread with cautious ſtep this dangerous ground, | 

Beſet with faithleſs precipices round: 


C 3 
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Truth be your guide: diſdain Ambitions call; 335 
And if you fall with Truth, you greatly fall. | 
Tis Virtue's native luſtre that muſt fine; 

The Poet can but /e it in his line: 

And who unmov'd with laughter can behold 


A /ordid pehble meanly grac'd with gold? © 340 


Let real Merit then adorn your lays, | 

For Shame attends on proſtituted praiſe ; 

And all your wit, your moſt diſtinguiſh'd art, 
But makes us grieve you want an honeſt heart. 

Nor think the Muſe by SaTirxe's Law confin'd : 
She yields deſcription of the nobleſt kind. 346 
Inferior art the Landſkip may deſign, 

And paint the purple ev'ning in the line: 

Her daring thought eſſays a higher plan; | 
Her hand delineates Paſſion, pictures Man. 350 
And great the toil, the latent ſoul to trace, 

To paint the heart, and catch internal grace; 

By turns bid Vice or Virtue ſtrike our eyes, 

Now bid a Weljey, or a Cromwell riſe; | 

Now with a touch more ſacred and reſin d, 355 
Call forth a CyzsTERFiELD's or LonsDALE's mind. 
Here ſweet or ſtrong may ev'ry Colour flow: 

Here let the pencil warm, the canvaſs glow : 

Of light and ſhade provoke the noble ſtrife, 

And wake each Ls feature into life. - 360 
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P ART ng | 


HROUGH Ages chus has Saris keenly 
ſhin d., 

The Friend to Truth, to . and Mankind: L 
Yet the bright flame from Virtue ne'er had ſprung, | 
And Man was guilty e'er the Poet ſung. EN 
This Muſe in filence joy'd each better Age, 365 
Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 
Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new delight, 


And bade her wing her ſhafts, and urge their flight. 


Firſt on the Sons of Greece ſhe prov'd her art, 

And Sparta felt the fierce lambic dart “. 370 
To LArluu next, avenging SATIRE flew: 
The flaming faulchion rough Lucitivs + drew; 


Wich dauntleſs warmth in-Virtue's cauſe engag'd, 
And conſcious Villains trembled as he rag'd. 


Then ſportive Horace I caught the gen'rous fire ; ; 


For SarixE's bow relign'd the en, lyre 376 


Each arrow poliſh'd in his hand was ſeen, 


- And, as it grew more poliſh'd, grew more keen. 


His art, conceal'd in ſtudy'd negligence, 
Politely ſly, cajol'd the foes of ſenſe: 380 
He ſeem'd to ſport and trifle with the dart, 

But while he ſported, drove it to the heart. 


NO r ESV. . 
* Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo. ? Hoa. 
1 Enſe velut ſtrifto quoties Lucilius ardens | 


** Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
cCriminibus, tacita ſudaat praecordia culpa.“ Jvv.S.i, 


Þ} © Omae vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
© Tangit, et admiſſus circum praecoi dia ludi it, I 
Callidus excuſſo 2 pendere naſo.” PRAG. S. i. 


„„ 684 7 on SATIEE, "PART Ur. 


In graver ſtrains majeſtic Pxx81vs wrote, | . 
Big with a ripe exuberance of thought : 


Greatly ſedate, contemn'd a Tyrant's reign, © 385 


And laſh'd Corruption with a calm diſdain. 
More ardent eloquence, and boundleſs rage, 
Inflame bold Juvzxarx's exalted page, A 
His mighty numbers aw'd corrupted Rome; 


And ſwept audacious Greatneſs to its doom ; 4 390 


The headlong torrent thund'ring from on high, 
- Rent the proud rock that lately brav'd the ſky. 
But lo! the fatal ViQor of Mankind 

| Swoln Luzzry /—pale Ruin ſtalks behind! 


As countleſs Inſects from the north-eaſt pour, 395 


To blaſt the Spring, and ravage ev'ry flow'r : 
So barb'rous Millions ſpread contagious death: 
The fick'ning Laurel wither'd at their breath. 
Deep Superſtition's night the ſkies o'erhung, 


Beneath whoſe baleful dews the Poppy ſprung. 4⁰⁰ ; 


No longer Genius woo'd the Nine to love, 
But Dulnefs added HaJ 3.0 in ite Muſe': 82 C2 


a oe eo» Va 


Wit, Spirit, Freedom, were the ſole offence, | 
Nor aught was held ſo dangerous as Senſe... 


At length, again fair Science ſhot her ray, 40g 


Dawn'd in the ſkies, and ſpoke returning day. 
Now, Sarin, triumph o'er thy flying ſoe, 


Now load thy quiver, firing thy ſlacken'd bow)! 


Tis done !—See, great Ex Asus breaks the ſpell, 
And wounds triumphant Folly in her cell! 410 
{In vain the folemn Cowl ſurrounds her face, 

Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) 

With ſhame compell'd her, leaden throne to quit, 
And own the force of Reaſon urg d by Wit. 414 


 *Twas then plain Donne in honeſt vengeance roſe, 


His Wit harmonious, though his Rhyme was proſe : 


8 ot vid}. PEST I" OP ROT 
* * F ww 7 
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PARTM. ESSAY ON SATIRE. 33 
lle midſt an age of Puns and Pedants wrote 
With genuine ſenſe, and Roman ſtrength of thought. 

Yet ſcarce had SATIRE well relum'd her flame, 


A | (With grief the Muſe records her Country's ſhame) 


Ere Britain ſaw the foul revolt commence, — 1 47 
And treach'rous Wit began her war with Senſe. 
Then roſe a ſhameleſs mercenary. train, 

Whom lateſt Time ſhall view with juſt diſdain ; 

A race fantaſtic, in whoſe gaudy line : 4s 
Untutor'd thought, and tinſel beauty ſhine ; . 

Wit's ſhatter'd Mirror lies in fragments bright, 
Reflects not Nature, but confounds the fight. 

Dry Morals the Court-Poet bluſh'd to fing : 

"Twas all his praiſe to ſay, tube oddeft anger 430 
Proud for a jeſt obſcene, a Patron's nod, | 
To martyr Virtue, or blaſpheme his God. 

IIl-fated DxyDpEn ! who unmov'd can fee 
 Th' extremes of wit and meanneſs join'd i in Thee! 
= Flames that could md; and gain their kindred 
= 8 C fkies, ow 
Low creeping in the — fink of vice ; 6 
A Muſe whom Wiſdom woo'd, but woo'd in vain, 
The Pimp of Pow'r, the proſtitute to Gain: 
Wreaths that ſhould deck fair Virtue's form alone, 
To Strumpets, Traitors, Tyrants vilely thrown : 440 I 
Unrival'd parts, the ſcorn of honeſt fame: 

And genius rife, a Monument of ſhame ! 

More happy France : immortal Boit. tau chere 
Supported Genius with a Sage's .care : 
Him with her love propitious 82 TIA bleſt, 445 
And breath'd her airs divine into his breaſt: _- 
Fancy and Senſe to form his line conſpire,” 


And faultleſs judgment guides the puzeſt fire. 
C 5 A TOO. : | 55 


34 "ESSAY ON SATIRE. PART Il... 3 
But ſee at length the Britiſb Genius ſmile, ' © * q 


And ſhow'r her bounties o'er her favour'd Iſle: 450 
Behold for Por x ſhe twines the laurel crown, b 
And centers ev'ry Poet's pow'r in one 7 
Each Romar's force adorns his various page, 1 
Gay ſmiles, corrected ſtrength, and manly rage. 24 
Deſpairing Guilt and Dulneſs loath the fight, 455 
As SpeQres vaniſh at approaching light: 6. 
In this clear Mirror with delight we view 1 
Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true: 8 
Here Vice, dragg'd forth by Truth's ſupreme decree, Mi 
Beholds and hates her own deformity : 460 H 
While ſelf-ſeen Virtue in the faithful line 1 
With modeſt joy ſurveys her form divine. 1 
But oh, what thoughts, what numbers ſhall I find, 23 
But faintly to expreſs the Poet's mind! 44 
Who yonder Star's effulgence can diſplay, 4be 'Y 
Unleſs he dip his pencil in the ray? n 
Who paint a God, unleſs the God inſpire ? z 


What catch the Lightning, but the ſpeed of fire? 
So, mighty Por E, to make thy Genius known, 
All pow'r is weak, all numbers—but thy own. 470 
Each Muſe for thee with kind contention trove, 
For thee the Graces left th* IDaLian grove; 

With watchful fondneſs o'er thy cradle hung, 
Attun'd thy voice, and form'd thy infant- tongue. 
Next, to her bard majeſtic Wiſdom came; 475 
The Bard enraptur'd caught the heav'nly . 25 
With taſte ſuperior ſcorn'd the venal tribe, _. 
Whom fear can ſway, or guilty Greatneſs bribe ; 

At Fancy's call, who rear the wanton fail, | 
Sport with the ftream, and trifle in the gale: 4380 
Sublimer views thy daring Spirit bound; | 
Thy mighty Voyage was Creation's round ; 


ART M. ESSAY ON SATIR®D 35 
Intent new worlds of Wiſdom to explore, 
And bleſs Mankind with Virtue's ſacred ſtore; 
A nobler joy than Wit can give, impart; 485 
And pour a moral tranſport o' er the heart. . 
Fantaſtic Wit ſhoots momentary fires, | 
And, like a Meteor, while we gaze, expires: 
Wit kindled by the ſulph*rous breath of Vice, 
Like the blue Lightning, while it ſhines, deſtroys 1 
But Genius, fir'd by Truth's eternal ads 491 
Burns clear and conſtant, like the ſource of day: 
Like this, its beam prohfic and reſin' d, | 
Feeds, warms" inſpirits, and exalts the mind; 3 
Mildly diſpels each wintry Paſſion's gloom, 498 
And opens all the virtues into bloom. 
This Praiſe, immortal PoE, to thee be giv 'n : 
Thy Genius was indeed a Gi from Heav'n. 
Hail, Bard unequal'd, in whoſe deathleſs line 
Reaſon and Wit, with ſtrength collected ſhine ;* 500 
Where matchleſs Wit but wins the ſecond praiſe, 
Loſt, nobly loſt, in Truth's ſuperior blaze. 3 
Did FxIENDSHT Cer miſlead thy wand*ring Muſe ? 
That Friendſhip ſure may plead the great excuſe : 
That ſacred Friendſhip which inſpir'd thy __ 505 
Fair in defect, and amiably wrong. 
Error like this ev'n Truth can ſcarce reprove; 
Tis almoſt Virtue when it flows from Love. 

Ve deathleſs Names, ye Sons of endleſs praiſe, 
By Virtue crown'd with never- fading bays ! 510 
Say, ſhall an artleſs Muſe, if you inſpire, 
Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire ? 
Or if, O WarBurTON; inſpir'd by You, 
The daring Muſe a nobler path purſue, 
By You inſpir'd, on trembling pinion ſoar, $15 
The ſacred founts of ſocial bliſs explore, 


UE 2 — — Se 


36 *F$$ay ON SATIRE. PART m. 


In her bold numbers chain the Tyran t's rage, 
And bid her Country's Glory fire her page: 
If ſuch her fate, & thou, fair Trath, deſcend, 
And watchful guard her in an honeſt end: 520 
Kindly ſevere, inſtruct her equal line ä 
To court no friend, nor own a Foe but ine. 

But if her giddy eye ſhould vainly quit 

Thy ſacred paths, to run the mage of wit; e 
If her apoſtate heart ſhould e' er ineline 55 5 
To offer incenſe at Corruption's ſhrine; 


Urge, urge thy pow'r, the black attempt confound, 


And daſh the ſmoaking cenſer to the ground. 
Thus aw'd to fear, inſtructed Bards may ſee, 


That Guilt is doom'd to fink in/Infamy. 530 


- 


BOLINGBRORE. 


JOHN, LORD 


TO H. ST 


3 


— 439] 
THE DESIGN. 


AVING propoſed to write ſome pieces on Hu- 

1 man Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my lord 

| Bacon's expreſſion) come home to Men's Buſineſs and 

Bo/oms, I thought it more ſatisfaftory to begin with 
conſidering Man in the abſtract, his Nature and his 

State; ſince, to prove any moral duty, to enforce 

any moral precept, or to examine the perfection or 

imperfection of any creature whatſoever, it is ne- 
ceſſary firſt to know what condition and relation it is 

placed in, and what is the 2 end and purpoſe 7 of 

its being. 


The ſcience of Human Native is, like all other 
ſciences, reduced to a few clear points There are 
not many certain truths in this world. It is therefore 
in the Anatomy of the Mind as in that of the Body; 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending to 
the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudy- 
ing too much ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, the confir- 
mations and uſes of which will for ever eſcape our ob= 
ſervation. The diſputes are all upon theſe laſt, and, 
I will venture to ſay, they have leſs ſharpened the 
wits than the hearts of men againſt each other, and 
have diminiſhed the practice, more than advanced 
the theory, of Morality, If I could flatter myſelf 
that this Eſſay has any Merit, it is in ſteering betwixt 
the extremes of Doctrines ſeemingly oppoſite, in 
paſling over terms utterly unintelligible, and in form- 
ing a temperate, yet not incon/iſtent, and a Hort, yet 
not imperfect, ſyſtem of Ethics, 


„% THE DESTON.. 


This I might have done in proſe; but I choſe 
verſe, and even rhyme, for .two reaſons. The one 
will appear obvious; 'that principles, maxims, or 
precepts ſo written, both ſtrike the reader more 
ſtrongly at firſt, and are more eafily retained by him 
afterwards : The other may ſeem odd, but is true. 1 
found I could expreſs them more ortly this way than 
in -proſe itſelf; and nothing is more certain, than 
that much of the force as well as grace of arguments 
or inſtructions, depends on their eee 1 was 
unable to treat this part of my ſubject more in abril. 
without becoming dry and tedious; or more poeti- 
cally, without © ſactificing perſpicuity to ornament» 
without wandering from the -precifion, or breaking 
the chain of reaſoning : If any man can unite all theſe 
without diminution of any of them, I freely confeſs 


he will compaſs a thing above my capacity. 


What is now publiſhed, is only to be conſidered as 
a general Map of Max, marking out no more than 
the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their 
cunnection, but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which are to follow. Conſe- 
quently theſe Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have 
health and leiſure to make any progreſs). will be leſs 
dry, and more ſuſceptible of poetical ornament. * 
am here only opening the fountains, and the 
paſſage. To deduce the rivers, to follow them in 
© their courſe, and to obſerve their effects, Cola 
"Wa more agreeable. | 
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| AN ESSAY. ON MAN, 
iN FOUR EPISTLES. 


= _— _ 


10 H. sr. jou, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


| ARGUMENT OP BPISTLE 1. 


| has the Natare' and Stare of Man, with en to the 
Universs. 


OF Man in 5 the abbr. That ave can * only 
with regard to our own ſyſtem, being ignorant of the re- 
lations of fyftems and-things, Ver. 2 etc. II. That 
Man is not to be deemed imperfect, Bur a Bring Juited 10 


Es wn kg Bw 7 I 
his Nee and Tatts om tec erration, agreeable th ite genee 


ral Order of things, and conformable to Ends and Re- 
lations 70 him unknown, Ver. 35, etc. III. That it is 
partly upon bis ignorance of future events, and partly 
when the hope of a future fate, that. all bis happineſs 
in the preſent depends, Ver. 77, etc. IV. The pride of 
aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to more per- 

fedtion, the cauſe of Man's error and miſery- The im- 
piety of putting himſelf in the place of God, and judging 
. of the fitneſs or unfitne/s, perfection or imperfection, juſfice 
or injuſtice, of bis diſpenſationt, Ver. 109, etc. V. The 
abſurdity of conceiting himſelf the final cauſe of the crea- 
tion, or expecting that perfection in the moral world, 
which is not in the natural, Ver. 131, etc. VI. The 
unreaſonableneſs of his complaints againſt Providence, 


42 ARGUMENT. 


while on the one hand he demands the Perfections of the 
Angels, and on the other the bodily qualifications of the © 


Brutes ; though, to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive ——_ 


in a higher degree, would render bim miſerable, 

173, etc. VII. That throughout the whole wifible world, 
an univerſal order and gradation in the ſenſual and 
mental faculties is obſerved, which cauſes a ſubordina- 
tion of creature to creature, and of all creatures to Man. 
The gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, thought, reflection, 
reaſon ; that Reaſon alone counter ails all the other fa- 


culties, Ver. 207. VIII. How much Further this order 


and ſubordination of /iving creatures may extend, above 
and belbau us ; were any part of which broken, not-that 
part only, but the whole connected creation muſt be de- 
firoyed, Ver. 233. IX. The extravagance, madneſs, 
and pride of ſuch a defire, Ver. 250. X. The conſe- 
quence of all, the abſolute ſubmiſſion due to Providence, 
beth as to our ras and future ſtate, Ver. 281, etc. 
to 7he end. 
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= B PLL MM Ek 
CARE, my ST. Joan! leave all meaner things 
\ To low ambition, and the pride of Kings. 
Let us (ſince Life can little more ſupply 
Than juſt to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man; 5 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan 
A Wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot, 
Or Garden, tempting with forbidden fruit · 


CoMMENTARY. 3 

THE Opening of this poem, [in fifteen lines] is taken up in 
giving an account of the Subject; which, agreęably to the title, 
is an EssA on Man, or a Philoſophical Enquily into his Nature 
and End, his Paſſions and Purſuits, | 3 

The Exordium relates to the whole Work, of which the ay 
on Man was only the firſt book. The 6th, 7th, and 8th lines al- 
lude to the ſubjects of this Efay, viz. the general Order and De- 
ſign of Providence; the Conſtitution of the human Mind ; the 
origin, uſe, and end of the Paſſions and Affections, both ſelfiſh 
and Lcial; and the wrong purtuit: of Henninels.in Power, "Plone 
ſure, etc. The 10th, 11th, 12th, etc. have relation to the ſub- 
jects of the books intended to follow, viz. the Characters and Ca- 
pacities of Men, and the Limits of Science, which once tranſ- 
greſſed, ignorance begins, and errors without end ſucceed. The 
13th and 14th, to the Knowledge of Mankind, and the various 
Manners of the Age. | 

The Poet tells us next [line 16th] with what deſign he wrote, 
VIZ, | . 
« To vindicate the ways of God to Man.” 
The Men he writes againſt, he frequently informs us, are ſuch as 
weigh their opinion againſt Providence, (Ver. 114.) iuch as cry, If 
Man's unha Gid's unjuſt, (Ver. 118.) or ſuch as fall into the 
notion, that Vice and Virtue there is none at all, (Ep. ii. Ver. 212.) 


This occaſions the Poet to divide his vindication oi the ways of 
NoTEs. 


Ves.n, 8. 4 Wild—Or Garden,] The Wild relates to the 
human paſſions, productive (as he explains in the ſecond epiſtle) 
both of goed and evil. The Garden, to human reaſon, ſo often 
 7empling us to tranigreſs the bounds God has ſet to it, and to wan- 
der iu fruitleſs enquiries, ; | 


2 


44 ESSAY ON MAN. EP. K 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 10. 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar; 

Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they riſe; 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


—ñ at Lis ——— rn I Arr 9 


| Oo u un rA i 1. 
God, into two parts. In the firſt of which he gives direct anſwers 
to thoſe objections which libertine Men, on a view of the diſor- 
| ders arifing from the perverſity of the human will, have intended 
_ againſt Providence: And in the ſecond, he obviates all thoſe ob- 
jections, by a true delineation of human Nature; or a gener], 
t exact, map of Man, The firſt epiſtle is employed in the ma- 
nagement of the firſt part of this diſpute ; and the three following 
in the 8 wo e ſecond. So that this whole book conſti- 
tutes a complete £//ay on Man, written for the beſt purpoſe, 10 
windicate ihe nay of Ged, 8 


1 


| Nor ES. | 
Ven. 12. Of all who blindly creep, etc.] i. e. Thoſe who only 
follow the blind guidance of their paſſions; or thoſe who leave be- 
ns Con Coane 2555 —— — fickle 
through the regions of Metaphyſics. Both which follies are ex- 
poſed in the fourth epiſtle, where popular and philoſophical errors 
concerning ineſs are detected. The figure is taken from ani- 
mal life.  _ | | 
Van. 16. Lough where we muſt, etc.) Intimating, that human 
fallies are ſo ſtrangely abſurd, that it is not in the power of the 
moſt compaſſionate, on ſome occaſions, to reſtrain their mirth : 
And that its crimes are ſo flagitious, that the moſt candid have 
ſeldom an opportunity, on this ſubject, to exerciſe their virtue. 
PIX. 16. VinvicaTz the ways of God te Man.) Milton's 
phraſe, judiciouſly altered, who ſays, 1usTIrY the ways of God | 
1% Man. Milton was addrefling himſelf to BELIEVIRS, and de- ES 
livering reafons, or explaining the ways of God: this idea, the BW 
word juſtify, preciſely conveys. Pe pe was addreffing himſelf to 1 
UNBELIEVERS, and expoſing ſuch of their objections whoſe ridi- 
cule and abſurdity ariſes from the judicial blindneſs of the objectoro:; 9 
he therefore more fitly employs the word vixpicarz, which 0 
conveys the idea of à confutation attended with puniſhment. 2 
Thus, ſuſcipere viadifam Legis, to undertake the defence of the 
Law, implies puniſhing the violators of it. | 
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Ep. J. ESSAY ON MAN. 45 


I. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reafon, but from what we know ? 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 


From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 20 
Through worlds unnumber'd tho? the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. PER 


He, who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 


See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 


Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 1 48 25 


What other planets circle other ſans, - 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ftar,  __ 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 


.CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 1) Say firft, of God above, er Man below, etc.] The 
Poet ha ing declared his Subject; his End of writing; and the 
Quality of his Adverſaries ; proceeds (from Ver. 16 to 23.) to in- 
ſtruct us, froze whence he intends to draw his arguments; namely, 
from the v//ible things of God in this ſyſtem, to demonſtrate t 
inviſble things. of God, his eternal Poxoer and Godhead And 
| why? becauſe we can reaſon only from what wwe know ; and as we 
know no more of Man than what we ſee of his ſtation here; fo 
we know no more of God than what we ſee of his diſpenfations in 
this ſtation; be ing able to trace him no further than to the limits 
of our own ſyſtem. This naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate 
the miſerable Folly and Impiety of, pretending to pry into, and call 
in queſtion, the profound diſpenſations of Providence: Which re- 
proof contains (from Ver. 22 to 43.) 4 ſublime deſcription of the 
Omniſcience of God, and the miſerable Blindneſs and Preſumy- 


tion of Man. F 


; SHS: | NoTEs. | 
VII. 19, 20. Of Man, what ſee we but his flation here, 


From wwhich to reaſon, or to which refer 5] 
The ſenſe is, We ſee nothing of Man, but as be ſtands at pre- 
* ſent in his ſtation here: From which ſtation, all our reaſonings 
© on his zature and end muſt be drawn; and to this ſtation they 
* muſt all be referred.” The conſequence is, that our reaſonings 
on his nature and end muſt needs be very imperfect. 

VIE. 24. Through worlds unnumber*d, etc.) Hunc cognoſeimus 
ſolummodo per Proprietates ſuas et Attributa, et per ſapientiflimes 


et optimas rerum ſtructuras et cauſas finales. Newton; Prins. 
Schot. gen. ſub fin. | | 


* — 
vu, : * - 
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46 " ESSAY ON MAN. EP. J. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 30 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading foul  _ 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
II. Preſumptuous Man! the reaſon would'ſt thou 
find, | 
Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 
Firſt, if thou can'ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 
Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made | 
Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade! 40 


— 


. NoTs#ss. 

Ver. 30. The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies,] The 
thought is very noble, and expreſſed with great beauty, and phi- 
loſophic exactneſs. The ſyſtem of the Univerſe is a combination 
of natural and moral Fitneſſes, as the human ſyſtem is, of body 
and ſpirit. By the ſtrong cennectiont, therefore, the Poet alluded 
to the natural part; and by the nice 1 to the moral. 
For the Eſſay en Man is not a ſyſtem of NATuxALien, on the 
Philoſophy of Bolingbroke, but a ſyſtem of NATURAL ReLiGion 
on the Philoſophy of Newton. Hence it is, that where he ſup- 

ſes diſorders may tend to ſome greater good in the natural world, 

ſuppoſes they may tend likewiſe to ſome greater good in the 

moral, as appears theſe ſublime images in the following 
lines, | | F: i 
« If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's deſign, 
* Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? | 2 
„Who knows, but he, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 
© Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms; 
« Pours fierce Ambition in a Caeſar's mind, "TD 
& Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge Mankind?” 


| Ves. 35 to 42.] In theſe lines the Poet has Joined the beauty 
of argumentation to the ſublimity of thought; where the ſimilar 
inſtances, propoſed for his adverſaries examination, ſhew as well 
the abſurdity of their complaints againſt Order, as the fruitleſſue ſi 
of their enquiries into the arcana of the Godbead. | | 


> a, * = 


* 


EP. I. ESSAYT ON MAN. a7 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, _ | 
Why Jove? s Satellites are leſs than Jove ? 


Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt 
That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 


Ct is ol 


' Ver. 43- of Syſtems Poſſible, ete.] So far the Poet's modeſt and 
ſober Introduction; in which he truly er pts that no wiſdom 
leſs than omniſcient IF 


« Can tell why Heav'n has made us as we are.” 
Vet, though we be unable to diſcover the nn. reaſons for 


NOo TY S. 
VPxxꝓꝛ. 41. Or aſk of youder, etc.] On theſe lines M. Voltaire 
thus deſcants.—** Pope dit que Phomme ne peut ſavoir pourquoi | 
« les Lunes de Jupiter ſont moins grandes que Jupiter ? Ilſe 
e trompe en cela c'eſt une erreur pardonable. II n'y a point de 
„ Mathematicien qui n'ent fait voir,” etc. [Vol. ii. p. 384, Ed. 
Gen.] And fo goes on to ſhew, like à great Mathematician as he 
is, that it would be very inconvenient for the Page to be as big as 
his Lord and Maſter. It is pity all this fine reaſoning ſhould pro- 
ceed on a ridiculous blunder. The Poet thus reproves the impious 
complainer of the order of Providence. You are diſſatisfied with 
the weakneſs of your condition. But, in your ſituation, the na- 
ture of things requires juſt ſuch a creature as you are: in a diffe- 
rent ſituation it might have required, that you ſhould be ſtill 
weaker, And though you ſee not the reaſon of this in your own 
caſe; yet, that reaſons there are, you may ſee in the caſe of other 
of God's creatures, 
« Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made | 
« Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 5 ; * 
„Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, „ 
« Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Jove?“ 


Here (ſays the Poet) the ridicule of the weeds* and the Satel- 
lite: complaint, had they the faculties of ſpeech and reaſoning, 
would be obvious to all; becauſe their very fituation and office 
might have convinced them of their folly. Your folly, tays the 
Poet, to his complainers, is as great, though not ſo evident, be- 
cauſe the reaſon is more out of ſight ; but that a reaſon there i ie, 
may be demonſtrated from the attributes of the Deity. This is 
the Poet's clear and ſtrong reaſoning ; from whence, we ſee, he 
was ſo far from ſaying, that Man could not know the cauſe why 
Jove's Satellites were leſs than Jove, that all the force of his rea- 
ſoning turas upon this, that Man did ſee and know it, and ſhould 
from thence conclude, that there was a cauſe of this inferiority as 
well in the rational, as in the material Creation. 


, 


&-* " 


48 ESSAYONMAN. EP. I. 
Where all muſt full or not coherent be, 10 7 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree: ĩði 
Then, in the ſcale of reas' ning life, tis plain, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man; | 

Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? + 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call. 
May, mult be right, as relative to all. 


CE Cexnd rx rect £097 


this mode of our exiſtence,” we may be aſſured in gexeral that it is 
right, For now, entering upon his argument, he lays down this 
evident propoſition a the foundation of his Theſis, which he rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſes will be allowed him, That, of ell Pn. Me mi. 
infinite wiſdom bath formed the beſt. (Ver, 43, 43.) From whence 
he draws two conſequences ; e e FOILS e 
1. The fe (from Ver. 44 to 51.) is, that as the beſt ſyſtem can- 
not but be ſuch a one as hath no inconnected Void; ſuch a one in 
which there is a perſect coherence and gradual ſubordination in all 
its parts; there muſt needs be, in ſome part or other of the ſcale 
of reaſoning life, ſuch a creature 'as Ma: Which reduces the 
diſpute to this abſurd queſtion, Whether God has placed bin 
,, ee Sepia Coo eel ode acai een bo 
VII. 61. Reſpefting Man, etc.) It beirg ſhewn that Man, the 
Subject of this enquiry, has a neceſſary place in ſuch a ſyſtem as 
this is confeſſed to be, and it being evident, that the abuſe of 
Free-will, from whence. proceeds all moral evil, is the certain 
effect of ſuch a creature's exiſtence; the next queſtion will be, 
How theſe evils can be accounted for, conſiſtently with the idea 
we have of God's moral attributes? Therefore, 2 
2. The. ſecond conſequence he draws from his principle, The: of 
ll poſſible ſyſtems, infinite Wiſdom has formed the beft, is, that 
N is wrong in our private ſyſtem, is right as relative to the 
Whole: | 36 : ' 
« ReſpeQiing Man, whatever wrong we call, 
| May, nit be right, as relative to aLL.” pe 
That it may, he proves {from Ver. $2 to 61.) by ſhewing in what 
eonſiſts —＋ 5 . the 3 wi of £ God, and 
thoſe of Man; viz. that, in the latter, a thouſand movements 


ſcarce gain one purpoſe; in the former, one movement ins many 
purpoſes. 2 . 8 * 


— 


Ian, who here ſeeme principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecead to ſome ſphere unknown.“ 


EP. I. ESSAY ON MAN. 2 


In human works, tho? labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain 3 5 
In God's, one ſingle can its end produce; 1 1 7 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſt. © 
So Man, who here ſeems principal ode; 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere 2 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 4 
'Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. on | 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know why Man reſtrains 

His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; x 
When the dull Ox, .why now he breaks the .clod, 
Is enn, and now Egypt 5 God; . 


e 5 
Ver. 64. In the former Editionu gn 20 


| Now enn g an Rare tag: id en 
altered as above for the reaſon given in the note. Rn 


l en e 


And ac ing thus, the appearance of das the partie gen 

may be right in the univ : For Ale ot bn 
is but & part we ſee, and not a whole.” mn 1 

That it mu/t, the whole body of this ep iltle i is exp wg to lt 

trate and enforce. Thus partial Boil, n God; 

thus Providence is fairly acquitted. 38 bay L 


Vers. 61. When the hep feed, * From all this the Poet 
draws a general concluſion (from Ver. 60 to 91.) that, as what 
has been ſaid is ſufficient to vindicate the ways of Providence, Man 
ſhould reſt ſubiniſſive and content; and own every thing to be diſ- 
poſed for the beſt; that to think of diſcovering the manner how 
God conducts this wonderful ſcheme to its completion, is as ab- 
ſurd as to imagine that the horſe and ox ſhall. ever be able to com- 
prehend why they undergo ſuch different treatment in the hand of 
Man; nay, that ſuch knowledge, if communicated, would be 
even pernicious, and make us negled or deſert our Duty here. 
This he illuſtrates by the caſe of the lamb, which is happy in not 
_— the fate. that attends it from the butcher ; and from 
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Ver. 64. Egypt Gd: 1 Called fo, becauſe the God Aki. 
was worſhipped univerſally over the whole land 0 Egy * * 


Vol. II. D 


80 ESSAYT ON MAN. ENI. 


Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 6; 
His aQions?, paſſions', being's uſe and end; 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check'd, impell'd; and why 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. | 

Then ſay not Man's imperfe&t, Heav'n in fault; 1 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought: 70 
His knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place; 14 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace. 


If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 

What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? iT; 

The bleſt to day i 15: a3; completely e,, 75 

As who began a thouſand years ago. 1 
III. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of b 

„ Pate,, 1 = 

All but the page oreſerib'd; their * ſtate: 

From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know : 

Or who could fuffer Being here below ? 80 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, = 


Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ?: 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, = 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
on blindneſs to the future ! kindly givin, 5; 
That each my fill the cirele mark'd by Heav'n : 


Vanramions 


Aſter Ver. 68, the following lines in the ficſt Ed. | 
I1 to be perfect in a certain ſphere, / | 
21 hat matters ſoon or late, or here or there TT 
The bleſt to day is as completely ſo 
. ws who began ten thouſand years ago. 


y . bp 
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thence takes occaſion to obſerve, that God is the equal maſter of | 1 
- all his creatures, and e for the Proper, Seren of eich 
and every of them. 


EP. I. ESSAY ONMAN. £2, 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow: fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a World. 90 
_ Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 
What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 

Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 95 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt. | 
The ſoul (uneaſy, and confin'd) from home, 

Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 


= = VARIATION Ss. 
- After Ver. 88, in the M8. Fo 
5.0 No great, no little; tis as much decreed 
That Virgil's Gnat ſhould die as Caeſar bleed. 
VER. 93, 94. In thetfirſt Fol. and Quarto, 
What bliſs above he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bliſs below, 


Co MMENTAR 1. * 
= VeR. 91. Hope humbly then, etc.) But now an Objector is ſup- 
| RE poſed to put in, and ſay, © You tell ue, indeed, that all things 
) ſhall terminate in good; but we fee ourſelves ſurrounded with 
preſent evil; yet you forbid us all enquiry into the manner how 
= we are to be extricated-from it; and, in a word, leave us in a very 
cdiſconſolate condition.“ Not ſo, replies the Poet; you may rea- 
3 ſonably, if you pleaſe, receive much com fort from the Ho of a 
= happy futurity ; a Hope implanted in the human breaſt by God 
E himſelf, for this very purpoſe, as an earneft of that Bliſs, which, 
always flying from us here, is reſerved for the good Man hereafter, 
The reaſon why the Poet chuſes to infiſt on this proof of a future 
ſtate, in preference to others, is in order to ive hae ſyſtem {which 
is founded in a ſublime and improved Platoniſm) the greater grace 


——TTͤͤ Go 7 » © | 
Ver. 87. Who ſeer with equaleye, tc. ] Matth. x. 9. | 
Ven. 93. What future bliſs, etc.] It hath been objected, that 


of | i = © the Syſtem of the beft weakens the other natural arguments for a 
ch future ſtate; becauſe, if the'evils, which-good Men ſuffer, promote 


the benefit of the whole, then every thing is here in order: and 
nothing amiſs that wants to — right: Nor has the good man 
2 | 


W ESSAY ON MAN, EP. I. 


Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 100 


- CoMMENTARY-.. 5 
of vniformity. For Horx was Plato's peculiar argument for 4 
future ſtate; and the words here employ'd—The foul uneaſy, etc. 
his peculiar expreſſion. The Poet in this place, therefore, ſays in 
expreſs terms, that CoD Gavzs us Horz To sur THAT 
FUTURE BLISS, WHICH HE AT PRESENT KEEPS HID FROM 
vs. Ia his ſecond epiſtle, Ver. 274, he goes ſtill further, and 
ſays, this Hor quits us not even at Death, when every thing 
mortal drops from us: ES | | 
« Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die." 
And in the fourth epiſtle, he ſhews, how the ſame nor is a proof 
of a future ſtate, from the conſideration of God's giving his Crea- 
tures no appetite in vain, or what he did not intend ſhould be 
ſatisfied ; ; : GE 7 
« He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
„Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown : 
„(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 
<« Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find.)“ 
It is only for the good man, he tells us, that Hope leads from goal 
to goal, etc. It would then, be ſtrange indeed, if it ſnould prove 
an alluſion. ths cli nk nd H gd) win 10H 
VER. 99. Le, the peer Indian, etc.) The Poet, as we ſaid, hav- 
ing bid Man comfort himſelf with expectation of future happineſs; 


: 9 0. U 
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any reaſon to expect amends, when the evils he ſuffered had ſuch 
2 tendency. To this it may be applied, 1. That the Poet tells us, 
(Ep. iv. Ver. 361.) that God loves from whole to parts, There- 
fore, it, in the beginning and progreſs of the moral Syſtem, the 
good of the whole be principally conſulted, yet, on the completion 
of it, the good of particalars will be c qually provided for. 2. 
The //yflem of the beſt is ſo far from weakening thoſe natural a: gu- 
mente, that it ſtrengthens and ſupports them, For if thoſe evils, to 
whichg904 menare ſubject, be mere diſorders, without any tendency 
to the greater good of the whole; then, though we muſt, indeed, 
conclude that they will hereafter be ſet right, yet this view of 
things, repreſenting God as. ſuffering diſorders for no other end 
than to ſet them right, gives us too low an idea of the divine wil- 
dom. But if thoſe evils (according to the Me of the beft) con- 
tribute to the greater perfection of the Whole; ſueh a reaſon may 
be then given for their permiſſion, as ſupports our idea of divine 
wiſdom to the bigheſt religious purpoſes. Then, as to the gd 
man's hopes of a retribution, theſe Rill remain in their original 


2 
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His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray | 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way 5 
Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n ; 


% 


Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, © 105 


Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, 


| Co MuM EN TAT. 

having ſhewn him that this nor is an earneſt of it; and put in 
one veiy neceſſary caution, ö | 

He pe Fumbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar ;" 
proveked at thoſe miſcreants whom he atterwards (Ep. iii. Ver. 
263.) deicribes as buil ng Hell on ſpite, and Heav'n on pride, he 
upbraids them (from Ver. 98 to 113.) with the example of the 
poor Indian, to whem alſo Nature hath given this common Hors 


of Mankind: But tho' his untutor'd mind had betrayed him into 


many childiſh 1aucies- concern: ig the natu:e of that future Nate, 
yet he is ſo far itrom excluding any part of his own ſpecies (a vice 
which cauld proceed only from the pride of falſe Science) that he 
humanely, tho? ſimply, adinits even his fa:thful dog to bear him 
company, | | 


NOT i 


force: For our idea of God's juſtice, and how far that juſtice is 


engaged to a rctribution, is exactly and invariably the ſame on 


either hypotheſis. For though the (em of the beft ſuppoſes that 
the evils themſelves will be fully corapeniated by the good: they 


produce to the H bole, yet this is ſo tar from ſuppoſing that Parti- 


cu ar ſhall ſuffer for a general goed, that it is eſſential to this 
ten, that, at the compl: tion of things, when the Whole is ar- 


1ived to the ſta e of uimeſt perieQion, particular and univer/ol 
good ſhall coincide. | 

Such is the World's great harmony, that ſpricge 

From Orcer, Union, ſull Content of things. | 

Where /mal! and great, where weak and mighty, made 

« To ſerve, not juffer, ſirengthen, not invade,” etc. 

| Epiſtle iii. Ver. 296. 

Which coincidence can never he, without a 1etribution to each 
good man for the evils he has ſuffered here below. 


Ver. 97. —ſrom Fome ] The conſtruQion is, — The ſoul uneaſy 
and confined being from home, expatiates, etc. By which words, it 
was the Poet's purpoſe to teach, that the preſent life is only a ſtate 
of probation for another, mere ſuitable to the eſſence of the ſoul, 
and to the free exerciſe of its qualities. | | 
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54 ESSAY ON MAN. EP. I. 


Where flayes once more their native land behold, 


No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 

To Be, contents his natural deſire, 

He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 110 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, | 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 


* 


IV. Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence; 


VAS IATIWO VS. 


After Ver. 168. in the firſt Ed. 
But does he ſay the Maker is not good, 
Dill he's exalted to what ſtate he wou'd: 
Hirnſelf alone high Heav'n's peculiar care, 
Alone made happy, when he will, and where ? 
Con En TARA x. | 


Van. 1 13. Go, wiſer theu, etc.] He proceeds with theſe ac- 
cuſerz of Providence (from Ver. 112 to 123.) and ſhews them, that 


| NOTES. | 
VER, 110. He aſts no Angels wing, no Seraph's fire;] The 
French Tranflator, M. l' Abbe Du Reſnal, has turned the line 


Il ne deſire point cette celeſte lame 

4 Qui des purs Seraphins devore, et nourrit I ame.“ 
i. e. The ſavage does not defire that heavenly flame, which at the 
fame time that it devours 25 fouls of pure Seraphims, nouriſhes 
them, On which Mr. de Crouſaz (who, by the Aſſiſtance of a 
tranſlation abounding in theſe abſurdities, writ a Commentary on 
the Eſſay on Man, in which we find nothing but greater abſurdi- 
ries) remarks, ** Mr, Pope, in exalting the fire of his poetry by 
<&« an antithefis, throws occaſionally his ridicule on thoſe heavenly 


* ſpirits. The Indian, ſays the Poet, contents himſelf without any 


« thing of _ that flame, which devours at the ſame time that it 
« nuriſheth.” Comm. p. 77. But the Poet is clear of this impu- 
tation. Nothing can be more grave or ſober than his Engliſh, on 
this occaſion ;* nor, I dare ſay, to do the Tranſlator juſtice, did he 
aim to be ridiculous. It is the ſober ſolid Theology of the Sor- 
bonne. Indeed had ſuch a writer as Mr, Pope uſed this School- 
Jargon, we might have ſuſpected he was not ſo ſerious as he ſhould 
be.—The Reader, as he goes along, will ſee more of this Tran- 
fator's peculiarities, And the concluſion of the Commentary on 
the fourth Epiſtle will ſhew why I have been ſo careful to pre- 
ſerve them. | | 


A 


Call imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, vis 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too much: | 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 

Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt ; 

If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re- judge his juſtice, be the Gop of Gop. 

In Pride, in reas'ning Pride, our error lies; 

All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ſkies. 


: Conn n | dd 
complaints againſt the efabliſhed order of things begin in the higheſt 
abſurdity, from miſapplied reaſon and fewer ;, and end in the 
higheſt impiety, in an attempt to degrade the God of heaven, and 
to aſſume his place : | 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there :* | 
That is, be made God, h only is perfect, and bath immortality : 
To which ſenſe the lines immediately following confine us; 
„ Snatch from his hand the balance and the r 
„Re- judge his juſtice, be the God of God.“ 


Ver, 122, In Pride, in reas'ning Pride, our error lies, ete.] 
From - theſe men, the Poet now turns to his friend; and (from 
Ver, 122 to 131.) remarks that the ground of all this extravagance 
is Pride; which, more or le!s, infe. ts the whole reaſoning Tribe 
ſhews the ill effects of it, in the caſe of the fallen Angels; and 
oblerves, that even wiſhing to invert the laws of Order, is a lower 
ſpecies of their crime: he then brings an inſtance of one of the 
effects of Pride, which is the folly of thinking every thing made 
ſdlely for the uſe of Man; without the leaſt regard to any other of 
the creatures of God. 8 
_ * Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine,” etc. | 

The ridicule of imagining the greater portions of the material 
ſyſtem to be folely for the uſe of Man, true Philofophy has ſufli- 
ciently expoſed: And Common-ſenſe, as the Poet oblerves, in- 
ſtructs us to conclude, that our ſellow- creatures, placed by Pro- 
vidence as the joint inhabitants of this Globe, are deſigned to be 
joint ſharers with us of its bleſſings: ad? 

„Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 

« Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, t&y food? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton tawn, 

„For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn.” 

— "Epiſtle iii. Ver. 27. 
D 4 | 


56 ES SAY ON MAN. N. I. 

Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 125 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 

Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 

Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 

Of Os px, fins againſt th* Eternal Cauſe. 130 
V. Afﬀc for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 

Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, ©**Tis for mine: 

«*« For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

«« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r ; 

« Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 135 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy.dey ; 

For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings 

« For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings ; 

4 Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe ; 

« My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 140 
But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 


2 20 eh, - 
CoMMENTARY, 


Ver. 1471. But errs net Nature from this gracious end,] The 
author comes next to the confirmation of his Theſis, That partial 
moral Evil is univerſal Good; but introduceth it with an allowed 
inſtance in the natural World, to abate our wonder at the pheno- 
menon of moral Evil; which he forms into an argument on a con- 
ce ſſion of his adverſaries. If we aſk you, ſays he, (from Ver. 140 
to 161.) whether Nature doth not err from the gracious purpoſe 
of its Creator, when plagues, earthquakes, 2nd tempeſts unpeople 
Whole regions at a time; you readily anſwer, No: For that God 
acts by general, and not by particular laws; and that the courſe 
of matter and motion muſt be neceſſarily ſubject to ſome irregu- 
laritie., becauſe nothing is created perfect. I then aſk why you 


Nor Ee. 


VIX. 131. Aſt for what end, etc.) If there be any fault in 
theſe lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, but in the ill choice 
of inſtances made uſe of in illuſtrating it. It is the higheſt abſur- 
dity to think that Earth is man's foot: ſtool, his 2 the Skies, 
and the heavenly bodies lighted up principally for his uſe; yet ſure- 
ly, it is very excuſable to ſuppoſe fruits and minerals given for 
this end. | | 


* * 
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When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſis ſweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 

« No ('t1s reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 4 145 
« Ags not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; | 

«© Th' exceptions few ; ſome change ſince all began : 
« And what created perfect?“ Why then Man? 

If the great end be human Happineſs, | 

Then Nature deviates ; and can Man do leſs? 150 
As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 

Cf ſhow'rs and ſun-ſhine, as of Man's deſires; 


ComMMENTARY. 


ſh-uld expect this perfection in Man? H you own that the great 
end of God (notwithſtanding all this deviation) be general happi- 
ne %, thea .t is Nature, and not God, that deviates; and dv you 
expect greater conſſ ancy in Man? : | 
„ Nature deviate: ; and can Man do leſs ?®? e 
That is, if Nature, or the in®nimate iyTem (on which God hath 
impoled his laws, Wh. ch it obeys, a> a machine obeys the hand of 
the work man) may in Ccuiſe of time deviate irom its trit direc- 
tion, as the beſt p, iloſophy ſhews it may; where is the wonder 
that Man, who was created a free Agent, and hath it in his power 
every moment to tranſg. eis the eternal rule of Right, ſhould ſome- 
times go out of Order? „% an. 7. | 

Ver, 151: As much that end, etc.] Having thus ſhewn how 
moral evil came into the world, namely, by Man's abuſe of his 
6wn free-will; our Poet comes to the point, the confirmation of 
his theſis, by ſhe ing how mural evil tom tes good; and employs 
the /ame conceſſions of his adverſaries, concerning naiurel evil, 
to nivitrate it. . TRE. 

1. He ſhews it tends to the good of the FLel:, or Univer ſe, 
(rom Ver. 150 to 165.) and this by analogy, You own, ſays he, 
that ſiorms and tempeſts, clouds, rain, beat, and variety of ſea- 


= .9Y. Nor r e. Fe. 
Ven. io. Then Nature deviates, etc.]“ While comets move 
eu very eccentric orbs, in ail manner of poſitions, blind Pate 
** could never make all the planets move one and the ſame way in 
© orbs concentric; ſome inconliderable irregularities exCepted, 
© which may have riſen from the mutual actions of comets and 
© planets upon one annther, and which will be apt to increale, 
till this ſyſtem wants à reformation.“ Sir Iſase Newton's 
; Optics,” Vac. wit," aint POR] 72 f 3 4541, F451 H 
a Jenn nan 37 e#1 TIF Tet & M7209 COMES IO ! 


« 
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As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, "Ik 
As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 156 


COMMENTARY. 

ſons are neceſſary (notwithſtanding the accidental evil they bring 
with them) to the health and plenty of ir Globe; why then 
ſhould you ſuppoſe there is not the ſame uſe, with regard to the 
Univer ſe, in a Borgia or 2 Catiline? But you ſay you can ſee the 
one, and not the other. You ily right: one terminates in this 
Syſtem, the other refers to the V ole: which F tele can be com- 
prehended by none but the great Author himſelf, For, fays the 
Poet in another place, 

« of this Frame, the bearings, and the ties, 

& The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 

4% Gradations juſt, has thy pervading foul 

« Lock'd through? or can a part contain the whole F*? 

| | Ver. 29, et ſeq. 


Own therefore, ſays he, that 1 3 : 
From Pride, our very Reas'ning ſprings; 

« Account for moral, as for var ral things: 

© Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 
« Ia both, to reaſon right, is 10 ſubmit.” 


NOTES. 


VIX. 1 8. ＋ plagues, ete. J What hath miſted Mr, De Crouſaz 
in bis cenſure of this paſſage, is his ſuppoſing the compariſon to be 
between the effects of t things in this ſublunary world; when 
not only the elegancy, but the juſtneſs of it, conſiſts in its being 
between the effeẽls of a thing in the wniver/c at large, and the 
familiar known effects of one in this ſublunary world. Por the 
poſition inſorced in theſe lines is this, Hat partial evil tends to the 
gead of the cle: Phe FER air js | 
« ReſpeQting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

| May, muſt be right, as relative to all.“ Ver. g1. 
How does the Poet inforce it? If you will believe this Critig, in 
iltoftraticg the effects of partial moral evil in a particular ſyſtem, 
by that of partial natural evil in the ſame ſyſtem, and fo he leaves 
his poſition in the lurch. But the Poet reaſons at arother rate: 
The way to prove his point, he knew, was to illuſtrate the effe& 
of partial moral evil in the un:wer ſe, by partia natural evil in a 


particular ſyſtem. Whether partial moral evil tend to the good 


of the Univerſe, being a queſ ion which, by reaſ'n_ of our igno- 
rance of many parts of that Uniyerſe, we cannot decide but from 
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FP. I. ESSAY-ON MAN. 59 
Who knows but He, whoſe hand the light'ning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms; 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Caeſar's mind, 1 + | 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas 'ning 1 5 
Account for moral, as for nat' ral things: f 
Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 
In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. EN 
Better for Us, perhaps, it might appear, 165 


Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 


CommEynTaARy, 


Ver. 16 6. Better for Us, etc. J But, ſecondly, to 8 
the foregoing analogical argument, and to make the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God ſtill mate apparent, he obſerves (from Ver. 164 
to 172.) that moraewyl is not only productive of good to the 
FW hole, but is eventiprodiiftive-of: geed in our own fyſlem. lt 
might, ſays he, perhaps appear better to us, that there were no- 
thing in this world hut Feactrandowirtues 

© That never air or 666anffelt the wind; 

« That never paffion'diſeerapos'd the mind.” 
1 But then conſider, that ac our material ſyſtem is ſupported by 
the ftrice of its elementary particles; ſo is our intellectual ſyſtem 
by the conflict of our Pa ons, which are the elements of Mas 
= action. 
= In a word, as Wc the benefit of tempeſtuous winds, both 
air and ocean would ſtagnate, corrupt, and ſpread. univerſal conta- 
gion throughout all the ranks of animals that inhabit, or are ſu 
ported by, them; fo, without the benefit of the Paſſions, ſuch 
Virtue as was merely the effect of the abſence of thoſe Fallon, 
would be a lifeleſs calm, a ſtoical Apathy. 

** Contratted all, retiring to the breaſt : y 


* But gt of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt." 
Epiſtle l ü. Ver. 103. 


NOTES. 
known effects; the rules of good reaſoning require chat it be prov- 
ed by analogy, i. e. ſetting it by, and comparing it with, a thing 
clear and certain; and it is a thing clear and certain, that u 
natural evil tends to the good of our particular ſyſtem. 

VER. 157. M ho knows but He, etc.) The ſublimity with which 
the great Author of Nature is here characteriſed, is but the ſecond 
beauty of this fine paſſage. The greateſt is the making the "oy 

diſpenſation objeQed to, the periphraſis of his Title. 


60 ES SAY ON MAN. Ejßp. I. 


That never air or ocean felt the wind; 
That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind. 
But ALL ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife; | 
And paſſions are the elements of Life. 170 
The gen'ral ORDER, ſince the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. | 
Co MMR TARA x. | 
Therefore, inſtead of regarding the conflicts of the elements, and 
the Paſſions of the mind as diſorders, you ought to confider them 
as part of the general order of Providence: And that they ate fo, 
appears from their always preſerving the ſame unvaried courſe, 
throughout all ages, from the creation to the preſent time: 
The gen'ral order, ſince the Whole began, 
ils kept in Nature, and is kept in Mas.“ : 
We ſee, therefore, it would be doing great injuſtice to our au- 
thor to ſuſpect that he intended, by this, to give any encourage- 
ment to Vice. His ſyſtem, as all his Ethic Epiſtles ſhew, is this: 
That the Paſſions, for the reaſons given above, are neceſſary to 
the ſupport of Virtue: That, indeed, the paſſions in exceſs, pro- 
. duce Vice, which is, in its own nature, the greateſt of all evils, 
and comes into the world from the abuſe of Man's free-will; but 
that God, in his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, deviouſly turns the 
natural bias of its malignity to the advancement of human happi- 
ne's, and makes it productive of general God: 875 
6 TRH' ETERNAL ART EDU c ES Good FROM III.“ 
e at 1 Ebpiſtle ii. Ver. 176. 
This, ſet againſt what we have obſerved of the Poet's doctrine 
of a future State, will iurniſh us with an inſtance of his ffeerin 
(as he well expreſſes it in his preface) between dect rine: ſemingh 
oppoſite : If bis Eſſay bas any merit, he thinks it is in this. And 
doubtleſs it is uncoramon merit to reject the viſions and abſurdi- 
ties of every Syltem, and take in only what is rational and real. 
The CHarRAacTtaeisTICs and the FABLE of The. BEes are 
two ſeemingly inconfiſlent ſyſtems; the folly of the firſt is in giv- 
ing a ſcheme of Virtue without Religion; and the knavery of the 
latter, in giving a ſcheme of Religion without Virtue. Theſe our 
Poet leaves to Any that will take them up; but agrees however 
ſo far with the firſt, that Virtue would be worth having, though 
- < itſelf was its only reward;“ and ſo far with the latter, that 
$ G.d makes Evil, againſt its nature, productive of Good.“ 


Nor RGS. 


VX. 169. Bay All ſubſfts, etc.] See this ſubject extended in 
Epiſtle ii. frora Ver. go to 112, 165, etc, 


Eb. I. ESS AY ON MAN. 61 


VI. What would this Man? Now upward will he 
ſoar, 7 Aab dra; al 
And little leſs than Angels, would be more; . 
Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 175 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 21 
Say, what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all; 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 5 


The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign d; 180 


COoMuMENTAR YT. 


VX. 173. What would this Man ? etc.) Having thus juſtified 
Providence in its permiſſion of partial MoRAL EVIL, our Author 
employs the remaining. part of his Epiſtle in vindicating it from 
the imputation of certain ſuppoſed Wa TURAL Eviits: For now 
he ſhews (from Ver. 172.to 207.) that though the complaint of 
his adverſaries againſt Providence be on pretence of real "moral 
evils, yet, at bottom, it all proceeds from their impatience under 
imaginary natural ones 5 the iſſue of a depraved appetite for vi- 
ſionary advantages, which if Man had, ooo would be either «/ſe- 
leſs or pernicious to him, as repugnant to his ſtate, or unſuitable 
to his condition, Though God (ſays he) hath. ſo bountifully be- 
| flowed, on Man, Faculties little leſs than angelic, yet he ungrate- 
fully graſps at higher; and then, extravagant in another extreme, 
with 2 paſſion as ridiculous as that is impious, envies, as what 
would be advantages to himſelf, even the peculiar accommoda- 
tions of brutes, But here his ewn falſe principles expoſe the folly 
of his falſer appetites. He ſuppoſes them all made for his uſe : 
Now what uſe could he have of them, when he had robbed them 
of all their qualities? Qualities diſtributed with the higheſt wiſ- 
dom, as they are divided at preſent; but which, if beſtowed: ac- 
cording to the froward humour of theſe childiſh complainers, would 
be every where found to be either wanting or ſuperfluous. But 
even though endowed with theſe brutal qualities, Man would not 
only be no gainer, | ut a conſiderable loſer 3 as the Poet ſhews, in 
explaining the conſequences which w..uld follow from his having 
his ſenſations in that «exquiſite degree, in which this or the other 
animal is obſerved to pcficts them. 


3 — rt. 1 1 . _ 3 
vr 154. And little leſs than Ar gelt etc] Thou heft made 
bim à little txwer than the Angels, and haſt crowned him wwith 
ler y and koncur,, Plaim viii. 9. „ S197 0 3% 
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62 - ESSAYON MAN. Pp. I. 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force: 3 

All in exact proportion to the ſtate ; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beaſt, each inſect, happy in its own: 18x 
Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man ONE ? 2 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſs'd n al * 
Tube bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſſing a) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 190 
No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, | . 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 

Why has not Man a microſcopic eye? 

bay For this plain reaſon, Man is not à Fly. een 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics givin, _ 195 
T' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n 2 - 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all oer, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, RE 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? Med ts 10:09 BP 
If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, e = fre 
And ftunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 5 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him fill 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill ? _ 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 205 
e in whati it gives, and what denies? 


Fe 


3 vir. 182. Here with degrees of ſeoiftneſs, etc. ] It is 2 cer- 

| tain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in proportion as they 

are formed for ſtrength, their ſwiftneſs is leſſened; or as they are 
formed for ſwiftneſs,. their ſtrength is abated. P. 

Ves. 202. Stand him with the muſic of the Spheves,] This in- 
ftance is poetical and even ſublime, but miſplaced: He is arguing. 
pbiloſophically in a caſe that required him to employ the real ob. 
jects of ſenſe only: * what 1 is worſe, he ſpeaks o ' this as a Feat 


EP. J. ESSAY ON MAN. 63 
VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 

The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends : 

Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled graſs: 210 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: 

Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 

And hound ſagacious on the tainted green: 


Co uu EN HAAR x. 1 9 
Ver. 207. Far as Creations ample range extends,] He tells us 
next (from Ver. 206 to 233.) that the complying with ſuch ex- 
travagant deſires would not only be uſeleſs and pernicious to Man, 
but would be breaking into the order, and deformipg the beauty 
of God's Creation, in which | this animal is ſubjeQ& to bat, os 
every one to Man; who by his Reafon enjoys the ſum of all t 
powers, | h | | 
1 | NOT EZ 3. | 
object NaTorE thunder'd, etc. ' The cafe is different where 
(in Ver 253.) he ſpeaks of the motion of the heavenly bodies, un- 
der the ſublime conception of rating Angel.: For whether there 
be ruling Angels or no, there is real motion, which was all his 
argument wanted; but if there be no muſic of the ſpheres, there 
was no real ſound, which his argument was obliged to find. 
VER. 209. Mark be it mounts, #0 Man's. imperial race, ] M. 
Du Reſnel has turned the latter part of the line thus, 
„ Juſqu' a Homme, ce chef, ce Roy de Unizerss:; + | 
«© Even to man, this Head, this King of the Univer fe,” which is 
ſo ſad a blunder that it cont radicts the Poet's peculiar Syſtem ; 
who, although he allows Mas to be King of this inferior world, 
yet he thinks it madneſs to make him King of the Univerſe... If 
the philoſophy and argument of the Poem could not teach him thie, 
yet methinks the Poet's own words, in this very Epiſt le, might 
have prevented his miſtake.: e. 
% So man, who here ſeems Principal alone, © (V7 
„Perhaps acts Secoxd to ſome ſphere unknown.“ 
If the Tranſlator imagined that Mr. Pope was ſpeaking ironically 
where he talks of Man's imperial race, and ſo would heighten the 
ridicule of the original by ce Rey de Þ Univers, the miſtake is ſtill 
worle ! for the force of the argument depends upon its being faid 
ſeriouſly ; the Poet being here ſpeaking of a ſcale from the higheſt 
to the loweſt in the mundane Syſtem. E N. 


Ven. 213. The beadlong limeſs| The manner of the ous 
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From pois' nous herbs extracts the healing dew ? 220 
How Inftin® varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 


Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier? 


hunting their prey in the defarts/ of Africa is this: At their firſt 


VIX. 226, What thin partitiont, ete.] So thin, that the Athe- 


re every man was true: Tiga ꝙailacla ic dn, But the 


undetermined to any of theſe ſpecies. On this account it was that 
e Dern S277 fri EL einen 
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Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 219 
To that which warbles through the yernal wocd ?) 


The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 


Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine !' f « 


For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near 

Remembrance and Reflection how ally'd;  -_ 225 
What thin partitions 'Senſe from Thought divide ? 
And Middle natures, how they long to join, 

Vet never paſs th' inſuperable line! 


No r K 8. 


going out in the night- time they iet up a loud roar, and then liſten to 
the noiſe made by the beaſts in their flight, purſuing hem by ear, 
and not by the noſtril, It is probable the ſtory of the jackal's 
hunting for the lion, was oocaſioned by the obſervation of this de- 
ſect of ſeent in that terrible animal. P. RR 
Ven. 224. For ever ſep'rale,; etc.] Near, by the ſimilitude of 
the operations; ſeparate by the immenſe difference iu the nature 
of the powers 18110 23 rat s 1p 42 


[ 


Wa 


iſtic Philoſophers, as Protagoras, held that THouGuT was only 
SENSE ; and from thence concluded, that every imagination or 


determines more philoſophically; that they are really and eſ- 

i ſentially different, how(2h:z ſoever the partition be by which they 
are divided, Thus (to illufirate the truth of this obſervation) 

when a geometer conſiders a triavgle, in order to demonſtrate the 

equality of its three angles to two right ones, he has the picture 

or image of ſome ſenſible triangle in his mind, which is ſenſe; yet 

notwithſta ding, he muſt needs have the notion or idea of an in- 

tellectual triangle lkewiſe. which is thought ; for this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe every image or picture of a triangle mult needs be ob- 
erte or rectangular, or acutangular; but that which, in his 


44833 2 l 
mind, 1s t 


e ſubjeC of his propoſition is the ratio of a triangle, 


I 
: 1 


EP. I. ESSAYON MAN. 66 


Without this juſt gradation, could they be 
Subjected, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 230 


The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 


Is not thy Reaſon all theſe pow' rs in one ? 
VIII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this 
earth, Eg 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 
Above, how high, progreſlive life may go 235 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below ! 
Vaſt chain of Being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſe&, what no eye can fee, 
No glaſs can reach ; from infinite to thee, 240 


* 


VARIATION 8. 


Ver, 238. Ed. iſt. ' 
i Ethereal eſſence, ſpirit, ſubſtance, man. 


CoMmMBENnNTARY. . : 


Ves. 233. See, thriugh this air, etc.] And further (from Ver, 
232 to 267.) that this breaking the order of things, which, as s 
link or chain, connects ali beings from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
would unavoidably be attended with the deſtruction of the Uni- 
verſe : For that the ſeveral parts of it muſt at leaſt compole as en- 
tire and harmonious a Whole, as the parts of a human body, can 
be doubted of by no one: Yet we ſee what confuſion it would 
make in our frame, if the members were ſet upon invading each 
other's (ffice: 3 

What if the Foot,“ etc. ; "x 
Who will not acknowledge, therefore, that a connection, in the 
diſpoſition of things, ſo harmonipus as here deſcribed, is tranſcend- 
ently beautiful? But the Fataliſts ſuppoſe ſuch an one.—What 
then? Is the Firſt Free Agent, the great Cauſe of all things, de- 
barred a contrivance infinitely exquiſite, becauſe ſome Men, to 
_ up on idol, Fate, abſurdly repreſent it as preſiding over ſuch a 
Jitem 3 | 


. ; NO TI S. A 
Ariſtotle ſaid, Nenuard Ti Relett, 28 wh haild opmaras d d 
raura ꝓaſſdeia ra, dM du dye Sui H The conceptions of 
the mind differ ſomewhat from ſenſible images; they are not 
ſenſible images, and yet not quite free or diſengaged from ſenſible 


images, 


666%  ESSAYONMAN. Er. I. 


From thee to Nothing. On ſuperior pow'rs 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deftroy'd : 

From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 245 

Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll 

Alike eſſential to th' amazing Whole, 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 250 

Let Earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and ſtars run lawleſs through the ſky ; 

Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hurPd, 

Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world; 

Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 255 

And Nature trembles to the throne of God. N 

All this dread ORDER break —for whom ? for thee ? 

Vile worm !—oh Madneſs ! Pride! Impiety! 


NOT ZS. 
Vex. 243. Or in the full creation leave a wid, ete.] This is 


only an illuftration frem the Peripatetic plexum and vacuum the 
full and v:id here meant, relating not to Matter, but to Life. 


VR. 247. And, if each ſyflem in gradation roll) The verb is 
exactly cholen, as not alluding to the meien of the planetary bodies 
of each ſyſtem 3; but to the figures deſcribed by that motion. 


Vea. 251. Let Earth unbalanc'd] i. e. Being no longer kept 
within its orbit by the different dired ions of its progreſſive and at- 
tractive motions; which, like equal weights in a balance, keep it 
in an equilibre. | | | 


Vee. 263. Let ruling Angels, etc.) The Poet, throughout this 
Work, has, with great art, uſed an advantage which his employing 
a Platonic principle for the foundation of his Eſſay, had afforded 
him; and that is the exprefling himſelt (as here) in Platonic lan- 
guage ; which, luckily for his purpoſe, is bighly poetical, at the 
{ame time that it adds a grace to the uniformity of his reaſoning. _ 
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EP. I. ESSAY ON MAN. 67 
IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aſpir'd to be the head? 260 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Juſt as abſurd for any part to clamm 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame: | 
Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, 265 
The great directing MinD or ALL ordains: 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature is, and: God the ſoul ; 


Co MM RN TAR . 


Ve. 267. All are but parts of one flupendous hole,] Our Au- 
thor baving thus given a repreſentation of God's work, as one en- 
tire whole, where all the parts have a neceſſary dependance on, 
and relation to each other, and where each particular part works 
and concurs to the perfection of the Whole; as ſuch a ſyſtem 
tranſcends vulgar ideas; to reconcile it to common conceptions, 
he ſhews (from Ver. 266 to 281.) that God is equally and inti- 
mately preſent to every ſort: of ſubſtance, to every particle of 
matter, and in every inſtant of being; whick eaſes the labouring” 
imagination, and makes us expect no leſs, from ſuch a Prejeace, 
than ſuch a Diſpenſalion, | 


NoTEs. 


Ver. 259, What if the foot, etc.) This fine illuſtration in de- 
fence of the Sy//em of Nature, is taken from St. Paul, who em- 
ployed it to defend the Syfem of Grace. | 
| Ver, 266. Fuft as abſurd, etc.) See the proſecution and appli- 
cation of this in Ep. iv. P. | 
| Vers. 266. The great directhing Mind, etc.) © Veneramur au- 

tem et colimus ob dominium. Deus enim fine dominio, provi- 
* dentia, et cauſis finalibus, nihil aliud eſt quam FA run et Na- 
„run.“ Newtoni Princip. Schol, gener. ſub finem. 


Vr R. 268. Whoſe body nature is, etc.] Mr. de Crouſaz re- 
marks, on this line, that A Spinoziſt would expreſs himſelf in 
_ *© this Manner.” I believe he would; for ſo the infamous To- 
land has done, in his Atheiſt's Liturgy, call PawTazisTICoN: - 
But ſo would St. Paul lkewiſe, who, writing on this ſubject, the 
omnipreſence of God in his Providence, and in his Subſtance, ſays, 
in the words of a pantheiſtical Greek Poet, In him we live, and 
move, and have our being; i. e. we are parts of him, his offspring * 
And the reaſon is, becauſe a religious theiſt and an impious pan- 


68 E S SAT ON MAN. Ep. I. 


That, chang'd through all, and yet in all the ſame; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 270 


NO T1 2. 


theiit both profefs to believe the omnipreſence of God. But would 
Sp nora, as Mr. Pope does, call God the great diredtiag mind of 
I. who hath intentionally created a perfect Unive:ſe? Or would 
a Spinoziſt have told us, SE 14428 | 
„The workman from the work diſtinẽt was known?“ 


2 line that overturns all Spinoziſm from its very foundations. 

But this ſubiime deſciiption of the Godhead contains not only 
the divinity of St. Paul; but, if that will not latisfy the men he 
writes againſt, the philoſophy likewiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, 

The Poet ſays, ; | 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 

«© Whoſe body Nature is, and God the foul 

That, chang'd through all, and yet in all the ſame, 

Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 

*© Warms ia the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 

Glos in the ſtars, a :d bloſſoms in the ti ees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

E Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.“ . 
The Philoſopher :—* In ipſo continentur et moventur univerſa, 
** ſed abſque mutua paſſione. Deus nihil patitur ex corporum mo- 
* tibus; illa nu lam ſentiunt reſiſtentiam Ex omnipraefentia Dei. 
« Corpore omni et figura corporea deſtituitur.,—Orania regit et 
« omnia cogneſcit Cum unaquaeque Spatii particula fit ſemper, 
et unumquodque Durationis indiviſibile momentum, ubique 
cette rerum omnium Fabricator ac Dominus non erit nunquam, 
4% nuſquam.“ 


Mr. Pepe; 


„Brea thes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perf-Q, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 

„To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall 

„He pile, he bounds, co nects, and equals all.“ 
Sir Iſaac Nevwyton— “ Annon ex phaenomenis conſtat eſſe entem 
incorporeum, viventem, intelligentem, omnipraeſentem, qui 
in ſpatio infinito, taaquam ſenſorio ſuo, res ipſas intime cernat, 
penituſque perſpiciat, totaſque intra ſe praeſens praeſentes com- 
* plectatur.“ : 3 39 

But now admitting, there were an ambiguity in theſe exprefſions, 

ſo great that a Spinoziſt might employ them to expreſs his own 
particular principles; and ſuch a thing might well be, becauſe the 


EP. J. E SSAVYTON MAN. 69 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all Life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; | 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 275 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns: 


8 3 NOT Zz 8. | 

Spinoziſts, in order to hide the _— of their principle, are 
wont to expreſs the Omnipreſence of God in terms that any reli- 

gious Theilt might employ; in this caſe, I ſag, how are we to 
judge of the Poet's meaning ? Surely by the whole tenor of his 
argument. Now take the words in the ſenſe of the Spinozifts, and 
he is made, in the concluſion of his epiſtle, to overthrow all he 
had been advancing throughout the body of it: For Spinoziſm is 
the deſtruction of an Unjverſe, where every thing tends, by a fore- 
| ſeen contrivance in all its parts, to the perfection of the Whole. 
But allow him to employ: the paſſage in the ſenſe of St. Paul, 
That we and all creatures live, and move, and bave our being in 
God; and then it will be ſeen to be the moſt logical ſupport of all 
that had preceded. For the Poet, having, as we ſay, laboured 
through his epiſlle to prove, that every thing in the Univerſe tends, 
by a foreſeen contrivance, and a preſent direction of all its parts, 

to the perfection of the Whole; it might be objected, that ſuch a 
diſpoſition of things implying in God a painful, operoſe, and incon- 
ceivable extent of Providence, it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
care extended to all, but was confined to the more noble parts of 

the creation. This groſs conception of the Firſt Cauſe the Poet 
expoſes, by ſhewing that God is equally and intimately preſent to 
every particle of Matter, to every ſort oi Subſtance, and in every 

inſtante M = wn ect; et io. 1 
VII. 42 all, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the raft Seraph, that adores and burns e] 

| Which M. Du Reſnel tranſlates thus, FA Sd 


„ Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble Chaumiere, 
„Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere. 5 
i. e. At well in the ignorant man, woho' inhabits an bumble cetta ge, 
4 in the Seraphim entompaſſed with ray F ligbt. The Tran- 
ſlator in good earneſt thought; that a vie man that mourn'd could 
de no other than ſome poor Country Cottager. Which has be- 
trayed M. De Crouſaz into this important remark.—“ For all that, 
** we ſometimes find in perſons of the loweſt rank, a fund of pro- 
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To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 

X. Ceaſe then, nor Ox DER Imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 


Vary 4 110 v 8. 
Aſter Ver 282, in the W888. 


Reaſon, to think of Cod when ſhe pretends, 
Begins a Cenſor, an Adorer ends. 


CoMMENTA RY. 


| Ven. 281. Ceaſe then, ner Order Imperfefion name:] And 
now the Poet, as he had promiſed, having vindicated the ways of 
God to Man, concludes (from Ver. 280, to the end) that, from 
. what had been ſaid, it appears, that the very things we blame, 
contribute to our Happineſs, either as unrelated particulars, er at 
leaſt as parts of the univerſal ſyſtem; that our ſtate of ignorance 
Was allotted to us out of compaſſion; that yet we have as much 
knowledge as is ſufficient to ſhew us, that we are, and always 
ſhall be, as bleſt as we can bear; for that NaTvuae is neither a 
Stratenic chain of blind Cauſes and Effects. 
_ (All Nature i: bat Art, \'un&nowon to thee ) 
nor yet the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, : 
| (All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee) | 
as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſuppoſed it; but the wonderful art 
and contrivance, unknown indeed to Man, of an all-powerful, all- 
wiſe, all-good, and free Being. And therefore we may be aſſured, 
that the arguments brought above, to prove partial moral evil 
productive of Good, are concluſive; from whence one certain 
truth reſults, in ſpite of all the pride and cavils of vain Reaſon, 
That WHATEVER. Is, 18 RIGHT, 55 Ty 
That the reader may ſee in one view the exactneſs of the Me- 

thod, as well as force of the Argument, I ſhall here draw up a 
ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. The Poet begins by telling us his 
ſubject is an Eſſay on Man: That his end of writing is 1e vindicate 


Nor RS. 
« bity and reſignation which preſerves them from contempt; their 
4 minds are, indeed, but narrow, yet fitted to their ſtation,” etc. 
Comm. p. 120. But Mr. Pope had no ſuch childiſh idea in his 
head. He was here oppoſing the human ſpecies to the angelic ; 
and ſo ſpoke of the firſt, when compared to the latter, as vile and 
. d:ſcenſelate. The force and beauty of the reflection depend upon 
this ſenſe; and, what is more, the propriety of it. 


VxꝝX. 278. As the rapt Seraph, etc.] Alluding to the Name 
Seraphim, ſignifying burners, 5 of . 5 


„ 


EP. IJ. ESSAY. ON MAN. 71 


Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit. In this, or any other ſphere, 285 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear : | 

Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; | 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canſ not ſee ; 


CoM MEN T AR x. 


Providence: That he intends to derive his arguments, from the 
viſible things of God ſeen in this ſyſtem: Lays down this Propoſi- 
tion, That of all poſſible ſyflems, infinite Wiſdom has for med the 
beſt: draws from | thence two Conſequences, 1. That there muſt 
needs be ſomewhere ſuch a creature as Mas; 2. That the moral 
Evil which he it author of, is produfiive of the Good of the W hole, 
This is his general Theſis; from whence he forms this Concluſion, 
That Man ſbould reft ſubmiſſive and content, and make the bopes 
of Futurity bis comfort; but not ſuffer this to be the occaſion of 
Palo, which is the cauſe of all his impious complaints. 

He proceeds to confirm his, Theſfis—Previouſly endeavours to 
abate our wonder at the phenomenon of moral Euil; ſhews, firſt, 
its uſe to the perfection of | the univerſe, by analogy, from the uſe 
of phy/ical Evil in this particular ſyſtem.—Secondly,,its.u ſe in this 
tem, where it is turned, providentially, from its natural bias, 
to promote Virtue. Then goes on to vindicate Providence from 
the imputation of certain ſuppoſed natural Evil; as he had before 
juſtified it for the permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſnewing that, 
though the Atheiſt's complaint againſt Providence be on pretence 
of real moral Evil, yet the true cauſe is his impatience under 

imaginary natural Boil ; the iſſue of a; depraved appetite for fan- 
taſtical advantages, which, if obtained, would be:uſeleſs or burt- 
fu! to Man, and deforming of, and deſtructive to the Univerſe, as 
breaking into that order by which it is ſupported. He deſcribes 
that order, harmony, and cloſe connection of the paris; and by 
ſhewing the intimate preſence of God to his whole creation, gives 
2 reaſon for an Univerſe ſo amazingly beautiful and perfect. From 
all this he deduces his general concluſion, That Nature being nei- 
ther a blind chain of Cauſes, and Effects, nor yet the fortuitous re- 
ſult of wandering atoms, but the wonderful art and diredion of an 
 all-wiſe, all- good, and free Being; wuarzvrx 16, is RIGHT, 
with regard to the diſpeſitian of Gd, and its ultimate ted:dency ; 
4 once granted, all complaints againſt Providence are at an 


* 


72% BESSAYONMAN. Er. l. 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood; 291 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: | 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 

One truth is clear, WHATEVER 15, 18 RIGHT. 


| Nor Ez Ss. 155 


Ver. 294. One truth is clear, etc.] It will be difficult to think 
any caviller ſhould have objected to this concluſion; eſpecially 
when the Author, in this very epiſtle, has himſelf thus explained 
it: 

„ ReſpeCting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

4% May, muſt be right, as relative to ALL,—— 

% So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 

_ « Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal: 

„ "Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole.” 
But without any regard to the evidence of th's illuſtration, M. de 
Crouſaz exclaims: © See the general concluſion, All that is, is 
« right, So that at the ſight of Charles the Firſt loſing his head 
<« on the ſcaffold, we muſt have ſaid, fis is right ;, at the fight 
too of his judges condemning him, we muft have ſaid, his i- 
e right; at the ſight of ſome of theſe judges, taken and con- 
% gemned for the action which he had owned te be right, we muſt 
* have cried out, this is doubly 'right.”” Never was any thing 
more amazing than that the abſurdities ariſing from the ſenſe in 


which this critic takes the great principle, of whatever is, is right, 
did not ſhew him his miſtake: For could any one in his ſenſes em- 


ploy a propoſition in a meaning from whence ſuch evident abſur- 
dities immediately ariſe? I have obſerved, that this concluſion, 
whatever is, is right, is a conſequence of theſe premiſes, that 
partial Evil teyds to univerſal God; which the Author employs 
as 2 principle to humble the pride of Man, who would — 
make God accountable for his creation. What then does common 


ſenſe teach us to underſtand by whatever is, it right ? Did the 


Poet mean right with regard to Man, or right with regard to God; 


right with regard 0 itſelf, or right with regard to its ultimate 


tendency ? Surely, W1TR REGARD To Gop; for he tells us his 
deſign is to vindicate the ways of God to Mas. Surely, with re- 
gard to its ULTIMATE TENDENCY; for he tells us again, all 
partial ill is univerſal Good, Ver. 291. Now is this any en- 


couragement to Vice? Or does it take off from the crime of hirs . 


who cemmits it, that God providentially produces Good out of 
Evil? Had Mr. Pope abruptly ſaid in his concluſion, the reſult of 
all is #that whatever is, is right, the objeQor had even then been 


© znexcuſable ſor putting ſo abſurd a ſenſe upon the words, when he 


might have ſeen that it was a concluſion from the general principle 


, 


Nor EVS. 


above-mentioned; and therefore muſt neceſſarily have another 
meaning. But what muſt we think of him, when the Poet, to 
prevent miſtakes, had delivered, in this very place, the princiz 
itſelf, together with this concluſion as the conſequence of it ? 

« All Diſcord, Harmony net underſtood; 

« Al] partial Evil, univerſal Good: 

6 2 ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 

« One truth is clear, - bhatever 1s, is Right.” | 
He could not have told his Reader plainer that his concluſion was 


the conſequence of that principle, unleſs he had written Ty zxx- 
ron in great Church letters. 


1 4 *1 
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ARGUMENT oF EPISTLE II. 


Of the Nature NES State of Mar, awith reſded to Him- 
| | felf, as an CANINE | 


I. THE Buſineſs of Man not to pry into God, But to 
fudy himſelf. His Middle Nature; his Powers and 
Frailties, Ver. 1 to 19. The Limits of his Capacity, 
Ver. 19, etc. II. The two Principles of Man, Self- 
love and Reaſon, both neceſſary, Ver. 53, etc. Self- 
love the fronger, and why, Ver. 67, etc. Their end 
the ſame, Ver. 81, etc. III. The Pass10ns, and their 
z/e, Ver. 93 to 130. The Predominant Paſſion, and 
its force, Ver. 132 to 160. [ts Neceſſity, in directing 
Men to di Herren purpoſes, Ver. 165, etc. Its providen- 

tial Uſe, in fixing our Principle, and aſcertaining our 
Virtue, Ver. 177. IV. Virtue and Vice joined in our 
mixed Nature; the limits near, yet the things ſeparate 
and evident : What is the Office of Reaſon, Ver. 202-to 
216. V. How odious Vice in itſelf, and how wwe de- 
cei ve ourſelves in it, Ver. 217. VI. That, however, 
the Ends of Providence and general Good are anfaver- 
ed in our Paſſions and Imperfections, Ver. 2 38, etc, 
How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all Orders of Men, 
Ver. 241. How uſeful they are to Society, Ver. 251, 
And to Individuals, Ver. 263. In every ſtate, and 
every age of life, Ver. 273, ete. 
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0 - NOW then thyſelf, 2 not God to ſean, 
The proper ſtudy of Mankind i is Man. 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate,” 


A A Being: darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 10 x# <p 


; * d 7 N - 1 
Vi. 3. Ed. ift. The only ſcience of Mankind is Man. 


* 


ComnrnTARY. 


vil. 1. de, . Rudy, 22 The Poet having Pri in the 
firft epiſtle, that the wways of God are too 1 5 or du comprehen- 
ſion, rightly draws this concluſion: and methodically. makes it the 
ſabje& of his Introduction to the ſecond, which. treats of the Na- 
ture of Man. 

But here preſently the accuſers of Providence would be apt to 
object, and ſay, Admit that we ran into an excels, when we 
pretended to cenfure or penetrate the deſigns of Providence, a mat- 
ter, perhaps, too high for us; yet have not you gone as far into the 
oppolite extreme, while. you only ſend us to the knowledge of 
OURSELVES: Vou muſt mock us when you talk of this as a ſtudy ; 
for who can doubt but we are intimately acquainted with our 0wa 
Nature ? The 'proper concluſion. therefore from your proof, of our 
inability to comprehend the ways of God, is, that we ſhould turn 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of the frame of general NATURE.“ Thus, 
I ſay, would they be apt to object; for, of all Men, thoſe who 
call themſelves Freethinkers are moſt given up to Pride; eſpeci · 
ally to that kind which confiſts in a boaſted knowledge of Man, 
the effects of which may are to well fp 1 in | hes — * 


N 0 1 * ths, un 
Ver. g; Plac'd » on , this iſthmug, \ etc] | As. the Poet 1. given 
us this ſublime deſeription of Man for the very. contrary purpoſe to 
what Seeptics are wont to employ ſuch kind of paintings, namely, 
not to deter men-from the ſearch; but to excite them to the diſ- 
covery of truth; he hath, with great judgment, repreſented Man 
as doubting and wavering between the right and wrong object; 
from which ſtate it is allowable to hope he may be relieved by a 
-reiul and circumſpe&t uſe of Reaſon. On the contrary, had he 
apps Man ſo blind as to be buſjied in chuſing, or doubtful in his 
choice, between two objects equally wrong, the caſe had appear- 
0d deſperate, and all tudy of Man had been effectually diicouragec. 


E 2 


756 ESSAYONMAN. Pp. II. 
With too much knowledge for the Sceptic fide, 5 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 


 ComMMENTARY. 


The Poet, therefore, to convince them that this ſtudy is leſs.eaſy 
than they imagine, replies {from Ver. 2 to 19.) to the f part of 
the objection, by ;deſcribing the dark and feeble ſtate ot the human 
Underſtanding, with regard te the knowledge of ourſelves; And 
further to ſtrengthen this argument, he ſhews, in anſwer to the 
ſecond part of the abjection from Ver. 18 tog 1.) -thiavths: higheſt 
advances in natural knowledge may be eaſily acquired, and yet we, 
all the while, continue very ignorant of ourſelves, For that nei- 
ther the cleareſt ſcience, which. reſults from the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy, nor the moſt ſublime, which is taught by the Platonic, 
will at all aſſiſt us in this ſelf-ſtudy ; nay, what is more, that Re- 
ligion itſelf, when grown fanatical and enthuſiaſtic, will be equally 
uſeleſs: Though pure and ſober Religion will beſt inſtruct us in 
Man's Nature; that knowledge being neceſſary to Religion; whoſe 
ſubject is Man conſidered in all his relations, and, conſequently, 
whoſe object is Gd. . 5 


- 


Wor rs. | 75 10 
But M. Du Reſzel, not ſeeing the reaſon and beauty of this con- 
duct, hath run into the very abſurdity, which I have here ſhewn 
Mr. Pope ſo artfully avoĩded. Of which the learned Reader may 
take the following proofs. The Poet ſays, | <4 

« Man hangs between; in doubt to act, or ref,” 
Now he tells us it is Man's duty to act, not refl, as the Stoics 
thought; and, to this their principle, the latter word alludes, 
whole Virtue, as ke ſays afterwards, is 
—_c x x ic. Proft, 
« Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt : | 
« But ſtrength of mind is EXERCISE, not REST.” 
Now hear the Tranſlator, who is not for mincing matters; 
<« Seroit-il en naiſſant as travail condamneF 809 
„% Aux douceurs, du repos ſeroit-il deſtine ? . 
"a ele are both wrong, for Man is neither condemned to flav/+ 
eil awe Labiur, nar yet indulged in the Lexury of Repeſe. The 
Poet ſays, | 719 4 ent th after need} 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God or Beaſt.” . 
i. e. He doubts, as appears from the very next line, whether his 
ſoul be mortal or immortal; one of which is the truth, namely, 
its immortality, as the Poet himſelf teaches, when he ſpeaks of 
the omnipreſence of God: | vs" | 
„Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal part.” | 
| Ep. i. Ver. 273. 


EP. II. ESSAYONMAN. 77 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt; 

In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Bear; AN VO 

In doubt his Mind or Bedy to prefer; 1 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to en, e 
Alike in ignoranee, his reaſon furt © _. 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 


NIA. 


The Tranſlator, as we or) unconfcious of the Poet's purpoſe» 

rambles as beiore, 

© Tani6t de fon eſprit admirant Pexcellence, | 
Il penſe qu il eſt Dieu, gui en a la puiſſance; 
Et tantot gemiſſant des be foins de fon corps, 
Il croit que de la brute, il n'a que les RESORTS,” 


Here his head, turned to a ſceptical view, was running on the dif- 
jerent extravagances ot Plato in his Theology, and of Des Cartes 
in his Phyſiology. Sometimes, ſays he, Man belives himſelf a 
% cd; and ometimes again, a mere machine: things quite 
vur of the Port's thought in this place. Again, the Poet, in a 
beautiful alluſion to Sc. ipture ſentiments, breaks out into this juſt 
and moral reflection of Man's condition here, 
Born but to die, and reas' ning but to err.“ 


The Tranſlator turns this fee and ſober rico into the weft out- 
rageous Scepticiſm; 
«© Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu'il eſt ne, qu'il reſpire, 
Et teute ſa rarſon n'eft preſgue qu*un delire,” 


20d ſo makes his Author directly contradict himſelf, where he ſ Ty 8 
o Man, that he hath 


—* too much knowledge 1 the Sceptic fide.” 


Ver. 10. Born but to die, etc. ] The Author's meaning is, that 
as we are born to die, and yet do enjoy ſome ſmall portion of Ife; 
fo, though we reaſon to err, yet we comprehend ſome few truths. 
This is the weak (tate of Reaſon, in which Error mixes itſelf with 
all its true concluſions conceining Man's Nature. 


VIX. II. Alike in ignorance, etc.] i. e. The proper ſphere ef 
his Reaſon is ſo arrow, and the exerciſe of it ſo nice, that the too 
immoderate uſe of it is attended with the ſame 1gnorance that pro- 
ceeds from the not uſing it at all. Yet, though in both theſe caſes, 
he is abuſed by. himſelf, he has it ſtill in his own power to diſabuſe 
himſelf, in making his Paſſions ſubſervient to the eee and re- 
gulating his Reaſon by the end of lite... e 


Vzr. 12. Whether he thinks too little, or tes much] It is fo 
true, that ignorance ariſes as well from puſhing our enquiries too 
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78 E SSAVYON MAN. Ep. II. 


Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; - 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd;, | _ | 
Created half ta riſe, and half to fall 135 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd : + 

The glory, jeſt, and riddle. of the world! 


VARIATIONS. 
Aiter Ver. 18. in the MS. 


For more perfection than this ſtate can bear, 

In vain we figh, Heav'n made us as we are. 

As wiſely ſure a modeſt Ape might aim 

To be like Man, whoſe faculties and frame 

He ſees, he feels,. as you or I to be 

An Angel thing we neither know nor ſee, 
Obſerve how near he edges on our race; 

What human tricks! how riſible of face! 

It muſt be ſo—why elſe have I the ſenſe. 

Of more than monkey charms and excellence? 
Why elſe to walk on two fo oft eſſay d? 

And why this ardent longing for a Maid ? 

So Pug might plead, and call his Gods unkind, 
THI fet on end and married to his mind. | 
Go, reas'ning thing! aſſume the Doctor's chair, 
As Plato deep, as Seneca ſevere: 

Fix moral fitneſs, and to God give rule, 
Then drop into thylelf, etc.—— 8 


. 


far, as from not carrying them far enough, that we may obſerve, 
when Speculaticns, even in Science, are carijed beyond a certain 
point; that point, where uſe is reaſonably ſuppoſed to end, and 
mere curioſity to begin; they conclude in the moſt extravagant 
and ſenſeleſs inferences; ſuch as the unreality of matter; the rea- 
lity of ſpace; the ſervility of the Will, etc. The cauſe of this 
ſudden fall out of full light into utter darkneſs, ſeems not to ariſe 
from the natural condition of things, but to be the arbitrary decree 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, which impoſed a barrier to the 
extravagancies of its giddy lawleſs creature, always inclined to pur- 
ſue truths of leſs importance too far, and to neglect thoſe vhich 
are more neceſſary for his improvement in his ſtation here. 


VX. 17. Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error bhurÞ'd:) Some 


have imagined that the Author, by, in endleſs errer burPd, 
meant, caſt into endleſs error, or, into the regions of endleſs error, 
and therefore have taken notice of it as an incongruity of ſpeech. 


EP. It. ESSAY ON MAN. 99 
So, wond'rous creature! mount where Science 


guides, 7 A 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides; 20 
Inſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, From: 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 
Go, ſoar with Plato, to th' empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair z 
Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 25 
And quitting ſenſe call imitating God; 
As Eaſtern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to. imitate the Sun. 


| VanraTromns 
VIER. 21. Ed. 4th and 5th. 


Show by what rules the wand” ring planets ſtray, 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his way. 


NoTEes. | | 


But they neither underſtood the Poet's language, nor his ſenſe: 
to hurl and caft are not ſynonymous ; but related only as the genus 
and ſpecies; for to hurl ſignifies not fimply to ct, but to caſt. 
backward and formard, and is taken from the rural game called 
turlng. So that, into endleſs error hurl'd, as theſe critics' would 
have it, would have been a batbariſm. His words therefore ſigni- 
fy teſſed about in endleſs errer; and this he intended they ſhould 
ſignity, as appears from the antitheſis, ſole judge of truth. So 
that the ſenſe of the whole is. Though, as ſole judge of truth, 
« he is now fixed and ſtable; yet, as involved in endleſs error, he 
is now again bur[d, or toſſed up and down in it.“ This ſhews 
us how cautious we ought to be in cenſuring the expreflions: of 
a Writer, one of whole charaQteriſtic talents. was .correftaeſs of 
ex preſſion and prepriety of ſentimenWt. OE TT 

Ver. 20. Go, meaſure earth, etc.] Alluding to the noble and 
uſeful labours of the modern Mathematicians, in meaſuring a de- 
gree at the equator and the polar circle, in order to determine the 
true figure of the earth; of great importance to aſtronomy and 
navigation; and which proved of equal honour to the wonderful 
ſagacity of Newton. | "Io of 4 

Ver. 22. Corredt old Time, etc.) This alludes to Newton's 
Grecian Chrono'ogy, which he, retormed on thoſe two ſublime 
conceptions, the difference between the reigns of kings, and the 
generations of men; and the poſition of the colures of the equi- 
noxes and ſolſtices at the time of the Argonautic expedition. 


E 4 


80 ESSATON MAN. EP. II. 
Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule | 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool! 30 
Superior beings, when of late they ſaw | 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature's law, 


if CoMMENTARY. 
_ Ver. 31. Superier beings, etc.] To give this ſecond argument 
its full force, he illuſtrates it (from Ver. 30 to 43.) by the nobleſt 
example that ever was in fcience, the incomparable NewrTon ; 
who, although te penetrated ſo far beyond others into the works 
of Gop, yet could go no farther in the knowledge of his own na- 
ture than the generality of his fellows. Of which the Poet afligns 
this very juſt and adequate reaſon: In all other ſciences the Un- 
derſtanding is unchecked and uncontrouled by any oppoſite prin- 


eiple; but in the ſcience of Man, the Paſſions overturn as faft as 
Reaſon can build up. 45 | 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 29, 30. Go, teach Eternal Wiſd:m, etc.] Theſe two lines 
are 2 concluſion from all that had been ſaid irom Ver. 18. to this 
effect: Go now, vain May, elated with thy acquirements in real 
ſcience,, and imaginary intimacy with God; go, and rua into all 
the'extravagancies I have ev1530% ig Tac Dricepilie, Where thou 
, pretendeſt to teach Providence how to, govern; then drop into the 
obſcurities of thy owu nature, and thereby manifeſt thy ignorance 
and folly. | 


VIX. 31. Superior beings, etc.] In theſe lines the Poet ſpeaks 
to this effect: But to make you fully ſenſible of the difficulty of 
this ſtudy, I ſhall inſtance in the great Newton himſelf; whom, 
when ſuperior beings, not long ſince, ſaw capable of unfolding the 
whole law of Nature, they were in doubt whether the owner of 
ſuch prodigious ſagacity ſhould not be reckoned of their order; juſt 
as men, when they fee the ſurprizing marks of Reaſon in an Ape, 
are almoſt tempted to rank him with their own kind.” And yet 
this wondrous Man could go no further in the knowledge of himſelf 
than the generality of his ſpecies. M Du Reſnel, who underſtood = 
nothing of all this, tranſlates theſe four celebrated lines thus, 
Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive intelligence 
Regarde avec pitie nitre foible Science 3 
„% Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons tous 
Et peut- tre pour eux, ce ga un Singe eſt pour nous.” 
Bat it is not the pity, but the admiration of thoſe celeſtial Spirits 
| which is here ſpoken of. And it was for no ſlight cauſe they ad- 
mired; it was, to ſee a mortal man unfold the <ohole law of Na- 
ture, By which we ſee, it was not Mr. Pope's intention to bring 


EP. IT. ESSAY ON MAN. 81 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, | 
And ſhew'd a NewTox' as we ſhew an Ape. 


De $040 024 46 5&1 
any of the Ape's qualities, its ſagaciſy, into the compariſon. 
But why the Ape s, it » ot i ade than the 09 of 
ſome more decent animal, particularly the half-reaſoning elephant, 
as the Poet calls it; Which, as well on account of this its excel- 
lence, as for its having no ridiculous fide, like the Ape, on which 
it could be viewed, ſeems better to have deſerved this honour ? T 
reply, Becauſe, as a ſhape reſembling human {which only the Ape 
has) muſt be joined with great ſagacity, to raiſe a ſuſpicion that 
the animal, thus endowed, is related to man; fo the ſpirituality, 
which Newton had in common with Angels, joined to a penetra- 
tion ſuperior to Man, made thoſe Beings ſuſpect he might be one 
of their order. On this ground of relation, we ſee the whole beau- 
ty of the thought depends.—And here let me take notice of a new 
ſpecies of the ſublime, of which our Poet may be juſtly ſaid to be 
the Maker: ſo new, that we have yet no name for it, though of 
a nature diſtin from every other known beauty of Poetry. The 
two great perfections in works of genius, are Wir and SUBL1- 
MiTY. Many Writers have been witty ; ſome have been ſublime ; 
and a few have even poſſeſſed both theſe qualities ſeparately: but 
none, that I know of, beſides our Poet, hath had the art to 18 co 
ron Arx them; of which he hath given many examples, both in 
this Eſſay, and his other poems; one of the nobleſt being the paſ- 
ſage in queſtion, This ſeems to be the laſt effort of the imaginz- 
tion to poetical perfection: and, in this compounded excellence, 
| the Wit receives a dignity from the Sublime, and the Sublime 2 
ſplendor from the Wit; which, in their ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence, 
they neither of them had. Vet a late Critic, who writes with the 
deciſion of s Lord of Seſſion en Parnaſſus,. thinks otherwiſe :: It 
may be gathered, ſays he, from what is ſaid above, that wit and 
« ridicule make not an agreeable mixture with grandeur; Difſi- 
milar emotions have a-fine effect in 4 flow. ſucceſſion; but in 2 
rapid ſucceflion,which approaches to-co-exiſtence, they will not 
« be reliſhed . · What pity is it, that the; Poet ſpoulq here con- 
fate the Critic by poix G what the Critic, with his rules, teaches 
us cannot be done. Boilean, who was both Poet and Critic, had a 
clear view of this excellence in idea; while the mere Critic had no 
idea of what he might clearly ſee before his eyes. | 

„ ON PEUT-ETRE A LA FOIS ET POMPEAUX ET PLAt1- 

© SANT; | , 
“Et je hais un 8VBLIME ennuyeux et peſant.” | 


Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. i. p. 377. 
elde ea 1914.9 n by 
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82 E S SAY ON MAN. EP. II. 
Could he, -whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 385 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of his Mind? 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 
Alas what wonder! Man's ſuperior part | 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb. from art to art; 40 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 
Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide: 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride; 


VAI 


Ver. 38. Ed; 1ft, 


Could he, who taught each Planet where to roll, 
* Deſcribe or fix one movement of the Soul? 
Who'mark'd their points to riſe or to deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 


Conn n rA R x. 


Ver. 43. Trace Science then, etc.] The concluſion, thetebiee, 
from the whole is (from Ver. 42 to 53.) that, as on the one hand 
we ſhould perſiſt in the ſtudy of Nature; fo, on the other, in order 
to arrive at Science, we ſhould proceed i in the 1 of truth; 
and then the produce, OF” ſmall, will yet be real, 


No TAE S. * 


Vrx. 37 1. ho few | its fires bere riſe, ete.] Sir Iſaae Newton 
in calcu'atin « hos velocity of a Comet's motion, and the courſe it 
deſcribes, when it becomes viſible in its deſcent to, and aſcent from 

the Sun, conjectur'd, with the higheſt appearance of truth, that 
Comets revolve- perpetually round the Sun, in ellipſes vaſtly ec- 
centrical, and very nearly approaching to parabolas. In which he 
was greatly confirmed, "in-obſerving between two Comets a'coin- 
_ cidence in their peritiefions, and a perfect agreement in their ve- 
jocities.Theſe matters have occaſioned a pleafant conceit in the 
' Author of Elements of Criticiſm, where for ſome reaſon or other 
he enters upon the nature and effects of Motion, and obſerves, 
+ that regular motion is preferred; witneſs (ſays he) the motion 
of the Planets in orbits nearly circular; the motion of the Comets 
ia orbits leſs regular is leſs agreeable. ” Now not to quarrel with 
him about the more or [leſs regularity of different Ellipſes; the 
pleaſantry of the conceit is this, that ſpeaking of the pleaſures of 
the imagination af iſing from different motions, he ito ſtrates his 
point by motions which do net fall under the obſervation of ſenie 


EP. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 83 


Deduct what is but Vanity, or R 45 
Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; "vl SE Es 

Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 
Of all our Vices have created Arts; _ „ 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum,  _ 
Which ſerv'd the fs and muſt the times to come ! 


- NoTEs. | 

at all. For tho! Comets and Planets are viſible, yet the OW in 
which they move being inviſible, their motion appears equally x re- 
gular or irregular. 34 

Ven. 45. —Vanity, or Dreſs,) Theſe are the firſt parts of wha 
the Poet, in the preceding line, calls the ſcholar's equipage of 
Pride. By vanity is meant that luxuriancy of thought and ex- 
preſſion in which a Writer indulges himſelf, to ſhew the fruitful- 
neſs of his fancy or invention. By dreſs, is to be underſtood a 
lower degree of that practice, in amplitication of thought and or- 
namental expreſſion, to give force to what the Writer would con- 
vey: but even this, the Poet, in a ſevere ſearch after truth, con- 
demns; and with great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought and 
ſimplicity of exprefſion, being as well the beſt :nſiruments, as the 
beſt vehicles of Truth. Shakeſpear touches upon this latter ad- 
vantage with great force and humour. The Flatterer ſays to Ti- 
mon in diſtreſs, © I cannot cover the monſtrous bulk of their i ingra- 
<« titude with any ſise ef wordt. The other replies, Let it 50 
« xaked; men may ſee't the better.“ 


Ven. 46. Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſi 31 The Larery f 
Learning conſiſts in drefling up and diſguiſing old notions in a new 
way, ſo as to make them more faſhionable and palatable z initead 
of examining and ſerutinizing their truth. As this is often done 
for pornp and ſhew, it is called /uxury; as it is often done too to- 
fave pains and labour, it is called idleneſe. - 

V x. 47. Or tricks to ſbew the ſtreteb of Fuman brain,] Such 
as the mathematical demonſtrations 3 the fmall 9 
of matter; the endleſs diviſibility of it, etc 


Ver. 48. Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain ;] i. e. when 
Admiration has m the mind on the-rack. . 
VzR. 49. 25 e the whole, or lop th excreſcent part 
al our Vices have created Arti ;] 
i. e. Thoſe =_ of natural Philoſophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, 
etc. which adminiſter to luxury, deceit, ambition, e 
ele, 
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84 ESSAY ONMAN. jr. r. 
II. Two Principles in human nature reign : 

Self-love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 55 

Each works its end, to move or govern all : 


And to their proper operation ſtill, 


Afcribe all Good ; to their improper, Ill. | 
Self. love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor- like, flame lawleſs through the void, 6 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. | 


COMMENTARY. 


Vss. 633. Two Principles, etc.] The Poet having thus ſhewn 


| the difficulty which attends the ſtudy of Man, proceeds to remove 


it, by laying before us the elements or true principles of this ſci- 


- ence, in an account of the Origin, Uſe, and End of the Pazsions; 
- which, in my opinion, contains the trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and 
- conſequently the deſt ſyſtem of Ethics that is any where to be met 


with. He begins (from Ver. 52 to 59.) with pointing out the two 
grand Principles in human nature, 'SELF-Love and RR ASO. 
Defcribes their general nature: The firſt ſets Man upon acting, 
the other regulates his action. However, theſe principles are xa- 
tural, not moral; and, therefore, in themſelves, neither good nor 


evil, but ſo only as they are directed. This obſervation is made 


with great judgment, in oppaſitien to the deſperate folly of thoſe 
Fanatics, who, as the Aſcetic, way pretend to eradicate Self- 
love; or, as the Myſtic, are more ſucceſsfyl in ſtifling Reaſon ; 
and both, on the abſurd fancy of their being morah not natural, 
principles. | 5 


VIE. 59. Self-lbwe, the ſpring of motion, act the fouÞ,] The 
Poet proceeds (from Ver. 58 to 67.) more minutely to mark out 
the diſtinct offices of theſe two Principles, which offices he had 
before aſſigned only in general; and here he ſhews their neceſſity; 
for without Self-love, as the ſpring, Man would be inadtive: and 
without Reaſon, as the balance, ative to no purpoſe. 


EP. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 8 
Moft ſtrength the moving principle requires: 

Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires, 

Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, 

Form'd but to check, deliberate, and advife, 70 

Self-love ſtill ſtronger, as its objects nigh ; 

Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 

That ſees immediate good by preſent fenſe ; 

Reaſon, the future and the conſequenee. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 

At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong, 

The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend 

Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend. 

Attention, habit and experience gains; | 

Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self- love reſtrains. 80 


COMMENTARY. - 


Ven. 67, Maſt ſiren geb the moving principle requires:} Having 
thus explained the ends and offices of each Principle, he goes on 
| (from Ver. 66 to 79.) to ſpeak of their qualities; and ſkhews how 
they are fitted to diſcharge thoſe functions, and anſwer their re- 
fpe&ive intentions, The buſineſs of Self- love being to excite to 
action, it is quick and impetuous; and moving inſtinctively, has, 
like attraction, its force prodigiouſty increaſed as the object ap- 
proaches, and proportionably leſſened as it recedes. On the con- 
trary, Reaſon, like the Author of attraQtion, is always calm and 
ſedate, and equally preſerves itſelf, whether the object be near or 
far off. Hence the moving principle is made more ſtrong, though 
the reſtraining be more quick - ſighted. The conſequence he draws 
from this is, that if we would not be carried away to our deſtruc- 
tion, we muſt always keep Reaſon upon guard. 

VIX. 79. Attentien, etc.] But it would be objected, that, if 
this account be true, human life would be moſt miſerable ; and, 
even in the wiſeſt, a perpetual conflict between Reaſon and the 
Paſſions. To this, therefore, the Poet replies (from Ver. 78 to 
81.) firſt, that Providence has ſo graciouſly contrived, that even in 
the voluntary exerciſe of Reaſon, as in the mechanic motion of 
a limb, Habit makes what was at firit done with pain, eafy and 


NoTEs. | 


Vus. 74. Reafon, the future and the conſequence.} i. e. By ex- 
perience, Reaſon colleQs the future; and by argumentation, the 


ceaſequence, 
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86 ESSAYONMAN. Ep. U. 


Let ſubtle ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite; _ 2 
And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſlit, 528 
With all the raſh dexterity of wit. | 
Wits, juſt like Fools, at war about a name, 85 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the ſame, 
Self-love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 
Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire; _ +». : 


VAR 1 A T 1 o N 8. | 
After. Ver. 86. in the MS, 


Of good and evil Gods what frighted Fools, 
Of good and evil Reaſon puzzled ſchools, 
Deceiv * deceiving, taught — 


CoMMENTARY,. 


natural. And ſecondly, that the experience gained by the long 


exerciſe of Reaſon, goes a great way towards eluding the force of 
Self-love. Now the attending to Reaſon, as here recommended, 
will gain us this habit and experience. Hence it appears, that our 
ſtation, in which Reaſon is to be kept conſtantly upon guard, is 
not ſo uneaſy a one-as may be at firſt imagined. 


Ver. 81. Let ſubtle ſchoolmen, etc.] From this defcription of 
Self-love and Reaſon it follows, as the Poet obferves (from Ven. 
80 to 93.) that both conſpire to one end, namely, human happi- 
veſs, though they be not equally expert in the choice of the means; 
the difference being this, that the firſt haſtily ſeizes every thing 
which hath the appearance of good; the other weighs and ex a- 
mines whether it be indeed what it appears. 

This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the ſolly of the ſchoolmen, 
who conſider them as two oppoſite principles, the one good and 


the other evil. The obſervation is ſeaſonable and judicious ; for 


this dangerous ſchool-opinion gives great ſupport to the Manichean 


or Zoroaſtrian error, the confutation of which was one of the Au- 


thor's chief ends in writing. For if there be ee principles in 


Man, a goed and evil, it is natural to think him the joint product 
of the two Manichean Deities (the firſt of which contributed to 


his Rea ſon, the other to his Paſſions) rather than the creature of 
one Individual Cauſe. This was Plutarch's opinion, and, as we 
may ſee in him, of ſome of the more ancient theiſtical Pniloſophers. 


It was of importance, therefore, to reprobrate and ſubvert a notion 
that ſerved'to the ſupport of ſo dangerous an error: And this the- 
Poet hath done-with much force and clearneſs. 


EP. II. ESSAY:ON MAN. 


But greedy That, its object would devour, > 
This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow'r 2 go 
Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 
Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. 
III. Modes of Self-love the Paſhons we may call: 
*Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 
But ſince not ey'ry good we ean divide, 95 
And reaſon bids us for our own' provide ; 
paſſions, tho? ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under Reaſon, and deſerve her care ; 
Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, | 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's name; 100 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boat. 
Their Virtue fix'd; tis fix'd as in a froſt : e 
Contradted all, retiring to the breaſt; _ 
But ftrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt: 2 
The rifing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, ro 
Parts it may ravage, but pieſerves che Whole. 


cou 4A u. 


Ver. 93. Modes of Self. hve, etc.) Having given this account 
of the nature of Self-love in general, he comes now to anatomize 
it, in @ diſcourſe on the Pass1ows, which he aptly names the 
MODES OF SELF-Love. The object of all theſe, he ſhews (from 
Ver. 92 to 101.) is good; and, when under the guidance of Rea- 
ſon, real goed, either of ourſelves or of another; for ſome goods 
not being capable of diviſion, or communication, and Reaſon at the 
ſame tirne directing us to provide for ourſelves, we therefore, in 
purſuit of theſe objects, ſometimes aim at our own good, ſome- 
times at the good of others: when fairly aiming at our own, the 
quality is called Prudence; when at another's, Virtue. 
Hence (as he ſhews from Ver. roo to 10g.) appears the folly of 
the Stoics, who would eradicate the Paſſions, things To neceſſary 


both to the good of the Individual and of the Kind, Which pre- 
poſterous method of promoting Virtue he therefore very reaſonably 
reproves. 


Ve. 10s. The riſag tempeſt puts in , a8 the eu,] But as jt 
was frem oblervation of the evils 2 by the paſſions, that 
the Stoics thus extravagantly J Qed, their extirpation,, the Poet. 


recurs (from Ver. 104 to 111;) to his grand principle ſo often be- 


88 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. II. 


On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 

He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 110 


VARIATION S. 
After Ver. 108. in the MS. 


A tedious Voyage! where bow uſeleſs lies 
The compaſs, if no pow'rful guſts ariſe ? 


COMMENTARY. 


fore, and to ſo good purpoſe, inſiſted on, that partial Ill is univer- 
ſal Goed,, and ſhews, that though the tempeſt of the Paſſions, like 
that of the air, may tear and ravage ſome few pores of nature in 
its paſſage, yet the ſalutary agitation produced by it preſerves the 
Whole, in life and vigour. This is his f argument againſt the 
Stoics, which he illuſtrates by . eautiful ſimilitude, on a 
hint taken from Scripture: N 

« Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 

He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon Go winks e 


NoTEs. 


Ven. 109. Nor Ged alone in the till calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks _ the wind. ] 
The Tranflator turns it thus, + | 
Dieu lui-mEme, Dieu fort de ſox #rofond repos. W ‚ 

And ſo, makes an 5 6110 ans of the Governor of the Uni- 
verſe. M. De Crouſaz does ſpare t this expreflion of God: 
coming out of his profound rae: It is, ſays he, exceflively 
„ poetical, and preſents us with ideas which we ought not to 
„ dwell upon, etc. and then as uſual blames the Author for = 
' blunder of his Tranſlator. Comm. p. 188. 


. Ve, 199. Nor God alone, etc.] Theſe words are only a N 
affirmation in the poetic dreſs of a ſimilitude, to this purpoſe 
God is not any n Paſſions, but by the 
turbulent exerciſe of them. A truth conveyed under the moſt 
ſublime imagery "that poetry could conceive or paint, For the 
author is here only ſhewing the providential iſſue of the Paſſions; 
and hew, by God's gracious diſpoſition, they are turned away from 
their natural deſtructive bias, to promote the Happineſs of Man- 
kind. As to the method in which they are to be treated by Man, 
in whom they are found, all that he contends for, in favour of 
them, is only this, that they ſhoujd not be quite rooted up and 
deſtroyed, as the Stoics, and their followers, in all Religions, 


EP. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 89 
| Paſſions, like elements, though born to fight, 

Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite : 

Theſe tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy ? 

Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 115 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. | 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 

Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, | 

Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 


VARIAT1ON SS. 


After Ver. 112. in the MS. 


The ſoft reward the virtuous, or invite; 
The fierce, the vicious puniſh or affright, 


— 


CoMMENTARY, 


Ver. 111. Paſſions, like elements, etc.) His ſecond argument 
againſt the Stgics (from Ver. 110 to 133.) is, that Paſſions go to 
the compoſition of a moral character, juſt as elementary particles 
go to the compoſition of an organized body: Therefore, for Man 
to project the deſtruction of what compoſes his very Being, is the 
height of extravagance. *Tis true, he tells us, that theſe Paſſions, 
which in their natural. ſtate, like elements, are in perpetual jar, 
mult be tempered, ſoftened, and united, in order to perfect the 
work of the great plaſtic Artiſt; who, in this office, employs hu- 
man Reaſon; whoſe buſineſs it is to follow the road of Nature, and 
to obſerve the dictates of the Deity; Fall- her and God. The 
uſe and importance of this precept is evident: For in doing the 
firſt, ſhe will diſcover the abſurdity of attempting to eradicate the 
Paſſions; in doing the ſecond, ſhe will learn how to make them 
ſubſervieat to the intereſts of Virtue. 


Nor. 


fooliſhly attempted. For the reſt, he conſtantly repeats this 
advice, | 
«© The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 

« Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtil attend.“ 
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go E SSAYTON MAN. EP.Il, 


to the diſcuſſion of his next principle. He ſhews then, that though - 


ia his epiſtle to Lord Cobham. Here (from Ver. 126 to 149.) he 


will be the object moſt deſired; and conſequently, the purſuit of 


Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; 

And when, in act, they ceaſe, in proſpect, riſe : 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find,. 125 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 0 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike; 
On diff' rent ſenſes diff rent objects ſtrike; {1 
Hence diff rent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 130 
And hence one MAsTER PAs$10N in the breaſt, 


Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 


| CoMmMENTARY. 25 

VII. 123. Pleaſuret are ever in our hands or eyes;) His third 
argument againſt the Stoics (from Ver. 122 to 127.) is, that the 
Paſſions are a continual ſpur to the purſuit of Happineſs; which, 
without theſe powerful inciters, we ſhould negleQ; and fink into 
a ſerſele!s indolence. Now Happineſs is the end of our creation; 
and this excitement, the means to that end; therefore, theſe mov- 
ers, the Paſſions, are the inſtt uments of God, which he hath put 
into the hands of Reaſon to work withal. att 


Ven. 127. All ſpread their charms, etc.) The Poet now pro- 
ceeds in his ſubject; and this laſt obſervation leads him naturaily 


ali the Paſſions have their turn in ſwaying the determinations of 
the mind, yet every Man hath one MAS r ER PasS1oN that at 
length ::;fles or abſorbs all the reſt. | I he fact he illuſtrates at large 


giveth us the CAusx of it. Thole Pleatures or Goods, which are 
the objects of the Paſſions, affect the mind by ſtriking on the ſenſes, 
but; as through the formation of the organs of our frame, every 
man hath ſome one ſenſe ſtronger and more acute than others, the 
objeA which ſtrikes that ſtronger or acuter ſenſe, whatever it be, 


that will be the ruling Paſſion : That the difference of force in this 
ruling Paſſion, ſhall, at firſt, perhaps, be very ſmall or even im- 
perceptible; but Nature, Habit, Imagination, Wit, nay even 
Reaſon itſelf ſhall aſſiſt its growth, till it bath at length drawn and 
converted every other into itſelf. All which is delivered in a ſtrain 
of Poetry ſo wonderfully ſublime, as ſuſpends, for a while, the 
ruling Paſſion in every Reader, and engroſſes bis whole Admiration. 

This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weakneſs and 1n- 
ſufficiency of human Reaſon (from Ver. 148 to 161.) and the pur- 
poſe he had in ſo doing, was plainly to intimate THE NECESSITY 
OF A MORE PERFECT DISPENSATION TO MANKIND. 


Ep. II. ESSAYONMAN. 97 


As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death: 
The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 135 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his 
tren qo. beg N 
So, caſt and mingl'd with his very frame, 
The Mind's diſeaſe, its RuI ING PAss lor came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul: 140 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all uponithe peccant part. 4 
Nature its mother, Habit 1s its nurſe ; 145 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; | 
As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſow'r. 
We, wretched ſubjects though to lawful ſway, 


In this weak queen, ſome fav'rite ſtill obey: 150 


NorTE s. 


Ves. 133. As Man, perhaps, etc.] * Antipater Sidonius Poeta 
„omnibus annis uno die natali tantum corripiebatur fehre, et eo 
conſumptus eſt ſatis longa ſenecta. Plin. I. vii. N. H, This 
Antipater was in the times of Craſſus; and is celebrated for the 
quickneſs of his parts by Cicero. | | 


VII. 147. Reaſon itſelf, etc.] The Poet, in ſome other of his 
epiltles, gives examples of the doctrine and precepts here deliver- 
ed. Thus, in that Of the Uſe of Riches, he has illuſtrated this 
truth in the character of Cotta: e 

« Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 

Vet was not Cotta void of wit or worth. 

© What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 

His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot? © 

« If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more | 

« Than bramins, ſaints, and ſages did before.“ 
Ver. 149. We, wretched ſubjed&r, etc.) St. Paul himſelf did 
not chuſe to employ other arguments, when diſpoſed to give us the 
higheſt idea of the uſefulneſs of Cyr1sTIAaNITY (Ron. vii.) But 
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92 ESSAY ON MAN. EP. II. 
Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are ſools? 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, LY 
A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 155 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made: 
Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, | 

She but removes weak Paſſions for the ftrong : 

So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 160 
Ves, Nature's road muſt ever be Preferr d 
Reaſon is here no guide, but fila guard: 

'Tis her's to rectify, not overthre Fw, 1 
And treat this paſſion more as friend than foe : 


CoM MEN TARA x. | 


Ver. 167. Yes, Nature's road, etc.] No as it appears from 
the account here given of the ruling Paſſion and its pots (which 
refults from the ſtructure of the organs) that it is the read of Na- 
ture, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 460 £0 65.) that this road is · to 
be followed. So that the c ffice of Reaſon is not to ditect us what 
paſſion to exerciſe, but to affiſt ys in RECTIFYING, and keeping 
within due bounds, that which Natwe hath io ſtrongly impreſſed; 
becauſe 57 | CE 

A mightier pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 

« And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends.“ 


No FI. 


it may be, the Poet finds a Remedy in NaTuURaL RELIG1oN, 
Far from it. He here leaves Reaſon unrelieved. What is this, 
bvt an intimation that we ought to ſeek for a cure in that Reli- 
gion, which only dares profeſs to give it? "© 
VII. 163. Ji her's to rectiſy, etc.] The meaning of this pre- 
cept is, That as the ruling Paſſion is implanted by Nature, it is 
Reaſon's office to regulate, direct, and reſtrain, but not to over- 
throw it To reform the paſſion of Avarice, for inſtance, into a 
parſimonious diſpenſation of the public revenues: to direct the 
paſſion of Love, whoſe object is worth and beauty, 
«To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair,” EE 
the 73 zany 7” dyafiy, as his maſter Plato adviſes; and to reſtrain 
Spleen to a contempt and hatred of Vice. This is what the Poet 


Ep. II. E SSAYTON MAN. EY” 


A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 165. 
And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends: | 
Like varying winds, by other paſſions wo, 

This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. 

Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, - pleaſe; 

Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe; 170 
Through life *tis follow'd, ev'n at life's expence ;  ' 
The merchant's toil, the ſage's-indolence, 


Send vr 


Ve. 167. Like varying winds, etc.] The Poet having probs 
that the ruling paſſin (ſince Nature hath given it us) is not to be 
overthrown, but rect iñed; the next inquiry will be of what g ſe the 
ruling paſſion is; for an uſe" it muſt have; if reaſon be to treat it 
thus mildly; This uſe he ſhews us (from Ver. 166 to 197.) is 
twofold, Natural and Moral. 

1. Its Natural uſe is to eonduek Men ſteddly to one certain 
end; who would otherwiſe be eternally fluctuating between the 
equal violence of various and diſcordant paſſions, driving them up 
and down at random; and, by that means, to enable them to pro- 
maote the good of ſociety, by making: each c contributor to the 
common ſtock: 

«Let pow? r or knowledge, gold or, glory, pleaſe,” ete 

2. Its Moral uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon it; £42] by 
that means to enable us to promote our own good, by turning the 
exorbitancy of the ruling paſſion into its neighbouring Virtue: 

„See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ;” etc. | 

The wiſdom of the divine Artiſt is, as the Poet finely obſerves, 
very illuſtrious in this contrivanee; for the mind and body having 
now one common intereſt, the efforts of Virtue will have their 


| force infinitely augmented; 


« 'Tis thus the Mercury,” etc. 


No rE 8. 
meant; and what every ane de man ce not but ſee he 
muſt needs mean, by RECTIFYING THE MASTER PASSION, 
though he had not confined us to this ſenſe, in the reaſon he gives 
of his precept in theſe words: | 
« A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 
„And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends. 


For, What ends are "ou which God . toy but the ends of 
Virtue? 
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The monk's humility, the heroe's pride, n 
All, all alike, find reaſon on their fide. . 

Th' Eternal Art educing good from ill, 175 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt principle: ORE 
"Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fix'd, 

Strong grows the Virtue with his nature res 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 180 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 

On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 

The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 

Wild Nature's vigour working at the root. 

What crops of wit and honeſty appear Seeg za 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 

See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupplyj; 

Ev'n av'rice, prudence ; ſloth, philoſophy ; 

Luft, through ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 

Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 190 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, 

Is emulation in the learn'd or brave; 3 

Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let i it check our pride) 195 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally d: 


| Naarn 


After Ver. 1 94 in the MS. 


How oft, with Paſſion, Virtue points her charms ! 
Then ſhines the Hero, then the Patriot warms. 
Peleus' great Son, or Brutus, who had known, 
Had Lucrece been a Whore, or Helen none ? 

But Virtues oppoſite to make agree, 
That, Reaſon! is thy taſk; and worthy Thee. 
Hard talk, cries Bibulus, and Reaſon weak. 

Make it a point, dear Marqueſs ! or a pique. 
Once, for a whim, perſuade yourſelf to pay 
A debt to Reaſon, like a debt at play. 


— 
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Reaſon the bias turns from good to ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery ſoul abhorr'd in Catiline, 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 200 
The ſame ambition can deſtroy or ſave, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
| VaAaRnIlATIONS. ; | 
For right or wrong have mortals ſuffer'd more? 
B— for his Prince, or ** for his Whore? 
Whoſe ſelf-denials Nature moſt controul? 
His, who would ſave a Six-pence or his Soul ? 
Web for his health, a Chartreux for his Sin, 
Contend they not which ſooneſt ſhall grow thin ? 


What we reſolve, we can : but here's the fault, 
We ne'er reſolve to do the thing we ought. 


ComMENTARY. I 


VER. 197. Reaſon the bias, etc.) But leſt it ſhould be objected 
that this account favours the doctrine of Neceſſity, and would in- 
ſinuate that men are only acted upon, in the production of good 
out of evil; the Poet teacheth (from Ver. 196 to 203.) that Man 
is a free agent, and hath it in his power to turn the natural paſſions 
into virtues or into vices, properly ſo called: 

<« Reaſon the bias turns from good to ill, * 57; 
« And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 1 

Secondly, if it ſhould be objected, that though he doth, indeed, 
tell us ſome actions are beneficial and ſome hurtful, yet he could 
not call thoſe virtuous, nor theſe vicious, becauſe, as he hath de- 
ſcribed things, the motive appears to be only the gratification of 
ſome paſſion; give me leave to anſwer for him, that this would be 
miſtaking the argument, which (to Ver. 249 of this epiſtle) con- 
ſiders the paſſions only with regard to Society, that is, with regard 
to their effects rather than their motives : That, however, it is his 
deſign to teach that actions are properly virtuous and vicious; and 
though it be difficult to diſtinguiſh genuine virtue from ſpurious, 
they having both the ſame appearance, and both the ſame public 
effects, yet that they may be diſentangled. If it be aſked, by 
what means? He replies 2 Ver. 202 to 205g.) by conſcience; 
—the God within the mind;—and this is to the purpoſe; for it is a 
Man's own concern, and no one's elſe, to know whether his vir- 
tue be pure and ſolid; for what is it to others, whether this vir- 
tue (while, as to them, the effect of it is the ſame) be real or 
imaginary? . | 
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This light and darkneſs in our chaos join'd, 
What ſhall divide ? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 205 
In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſe; 
Tho? each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in ſome well-wrought picture, light and ſhade, 
And oft ſo mix, the diff rence is too nice | 
Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 210 
Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 


CoMMENTARY. 
Van. 20g. Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, etc.] But 
Nill it will be ſaid, Why all this difficulty to diſtinguiſh true vir- 
tue from falſe? The Poet ſhews why (from Ver. 204 to 211.) 
That though indeed vice and virtue ſo invade each other's bounds, 
that ſometimes” we can ſcarce yer wits one ends _ 3 
begins, yet great es are ſerved thefeby, no leſs than the 
pertechgg the "conſtitutlan of che White, 4 lights and ſhades, 
which run into one another inſenſibly in a Well- wtought picture, 
make the harmony and ſpirit of the 'compolition. But on this ac- 
eount to ſay there is neither vice nor virtue, the Poet ſhews (from 
Ver. 210 to 217.) would be juſt as wiſe as WI there is neither 
black nor white; becauſe the ſhade of that, and the light of this, 
often run into one another, and are mutually loſt : | 
* Aft your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 

«Tis to miſtake thetn, coſts the time and pain.“ 

This is an error of ſpeculation, which leads Men ſo fooliſhly te 


conclude, that there 1s neither vice nor virtue. 


NOTES. 


Ver. 204. The God within the mind.) A Platonic phraſe for 
Conscinnce; and here employed with great judgment and pro- 
priety. For Conſcience either ſignifies, ſpeculatively, the judg- 
ment we paſs of things upon whatever principles we chance to have; 
and then it is only Opinion, a very unable judge and divider z or 
elſe it ſignifies, practically, the application of the eternal rule of 
right (received by us as the law of God) to the regulation of our 
actions; and then it is properly Conſcience, the God (or the law 
of God) within the mind, of power to divide the light from the 
earkneſs in this Chaos of the paſſions. 


L 
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Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 215 
Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 

Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 
Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 2280 
But where th' Extreme of Vice, was ne'er agreed: 
Aſk where's the North? at York, tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 225 
But thinks his neighbour further gone than he; 


VARIATION 8. 


After Ver. 220. in the 1ſt Edition, followed theſe, 
A Cheat! a Whore! who ſtarts not at the name, f 
In all the Inns of Court or Drury-lane? 
After Ver. 226. in the MS. | 
The CoPnel ſwears the Agent is a dog, 
The Scriv*ner vows th' Attorney is a rogue. ; 
Againſt the Thief th' Attorney loud inveighs, | 
For whoſe ten pound the County twenty pays. 
The Thief damns Judges, and the Knaves of State; 
And dying, mourns ſmall Villains hang'd by great. 


Co Mu MEN TAX T. 


Ver. 217. Vice is a monſter, etc.) There is another Error, mm 
error of practice, which hath more general and hurtful effects; 
and is next conſidered (from Ver. 246 to 221.) It is this, that 
though, at the firſt aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as to fright the be- 
holder, yet, when by habit we are-once grown familiar with her, 
we firſt ſuffer, and in time begin to loſe the memory of her na- 
ture; which necefiarily implies an equal ignorance in the nature 
22 Hence men conclude, that there is neither one nor the 
other. 


Ver. 221. But where th' Extreme of Vice, etc.] But it is not 
only that extreme of Vice which ſtands next to Virtue, which be- 
trays us into theſe miſtakes. We are deceived too, as he ſhews 
us, (from Ver. 220 to 231.) by our obſervations concerning the 
other extreme : For from the extreme of Vice being unſettled, 


Men conclude that Vice itſelf is only nominal, at leaft rather come 
parative than real. | 


Vor. II. | F 
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Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own; 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, | 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 230 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be, 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe ; 

And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 

*Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 235 

For, Vice, or Virtue, Self directs it ſtill ; 

Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal; 

But Heav'n's great view is One, and that the 
Whole 

That counter-works each folly and caprice; 

That d ſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice; 240 


Co u MEN TA R x. 


VI R. 231. Vir tueus and wicious ev'ry Man muſt be,] There is 
yet a third cauſe of this error of no Vice, no Virtue, compoſed of 
the other two, i. e. partly ſpeculative, and partly practical. And 
this allo the Poet conſiders (from Ver. 230 to 239.) ſhewing it a- 
riſeth from the imperfection of the beſt characters, and the inequa- 
lity of all: whence it happens that no Man is extremely vittuous 
or vicious; nor extremely, conſtant in the purſuit of either. Why 
it ſo happens, the Poet informs us, who with admirable ſagacity 
aſſigns the cauſe in this line | | | 

“ For, Vice or Virtue, SELF directs it ſtill.“ 
An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of the world, 2 
man's own intereſt, making an extreme, in either, almoſt impoſ- 
fible. Its effect in keeping a good man from the extreme of Vir- 
tue, needs no explanation; and in an ill Man, Self-intereſt ſhew- 
ing him the neceſſity of ſome kind of reputation, the procuring and 
preſerving that, will neceſſarily keep him from the extreme of Vice. 


Ver. 239. That counter-works each fally and caprice: ] The 
mention of this principle, that Se, directs vice and virtue, and its 
conſequence, which is, that | 

„% Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal,“ 
leads the Author to obſerve, | | 
„That Heav'N's great View is One, and that the Whole.“ 
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That, happy frailties to all ranks apply'd; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 
That, Virtue's ends from Vanity can raiſe, | 245 
Which ſeeks no int'reſt, no reward but praiſe; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 

Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A maſter, or a ſervant, or a friend; | 250 
.Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, | 
Till one Man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all 
Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tie. 


CoMMENTARY. 
And this brings him naturally round again to his main ſubj-&, 


namely, God's producing good out ili, which he.proſecutes from 
Ver. 238 to 249. 


Ver. 249. Heav'n for ming each vn «ther to depend,] I. Hither- 
to the Poet hath been employed in diic:uifing of the uſe of the 
Paſſions, with regard to Society at large; and in freeing his doc- 
trine from objections: This is the fir general diviſion of the ſub- 
ject of this epiſtle. | ? 

II. He comes now to ſhew (from Ver. 248 to 261.) the uſe of 
theſe Paſſions, with regard to the more confined circle of our 
friends, relations, and acquaintance: and this is the./- cond genera! 
diviſion. | 


NOTE Ss. 
VII. 263. Wants, frailties, paſſions, cl:fer till ally . 

The common int'reſt, etc ] | 8 
As theſe lines have been miſunderſtood, I ſhall. give the reader 
their plain and obvious meaning. To theſe frailties (lays he) we 
owe all the endearments of private life; yet, when we come to 
that age, which generally diſpoſes men to thick more ſericufly of 
the true value of things, and conſequently of the?t proviſion for a 
future itate, the conſideration, that the grounds of thoſe joys, 
loves, and friendſhips, are wants, frailties, and paſſions, proves 
the beſt expedient to wean us from the world; a diſengagement 
ſo friendly to that proviſion we are now making for another ſtate. 
The abſervation is new, and would in any place be extiemely 


2 


F * 
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To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love ſincere, 2 56 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 

Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 

Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign ; 

Tapght half by Reaſon, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 269 
Whate'er the Paſſion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 

Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf. 

The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 


CoMMEMNTARY. 


Ver. 261. Whate'er the Paſſim, etc.] III. The Poet having 
thus ſhewn the uſe of the Paſſions in Society, and in Domeſtic lite, 
comes, in the laſt place, (from Ver. 266 to the end) to ſhew their 
uſe to the [adividual, even in their illuſions; the imaginary hap- 
pineſs they preſent, helping to make the real miſeries of life lade 
inſupportable: And this is his third general diviſion : 

Oris to gilds with varying rays 

*© Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days,“ etc. 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; 

And not a VANITY is giv'n in vain.” 


Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's goodneſs ; who 
hath not only provided more than a counterbalance of real bappi- 
ve /i to human mileries, but hath even, in his infinite compaſſion, 
bettowed on thoſe who were ſo fooliſh as not to have made this 
proviſion, an imaginary happineſs; that they may not be quite 
overborne with the load of human miferies. This is the Poet's 
great and noble thought; as ſtrong and ſolid as it is new and in- 
genious: It teaches, that theſe illuſions are the faults and follies 
of Men, which they wilfully fall into ; and thereby deprive them- 
ſelves of much happineſs, and expoſe themſelves to equal miſery: 
but that ſtill, God (according to his univerſal way of working) 
aciouſly turns theſe faults and follies ſo far to the advantage of 
ki. miſerable creatures, as to become, for a time, the fulace and 
ſupport of the ir diitreſſes: 
2 Tho' Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe.” 


No T Es. 


beautiful, but has here an infinite grace and propriety, as it ſo 
well confirms, by an inſtance of great moment, 'the general thefts, 
That Gd makes Ni, at every flep, prodiqt ive of Good, | 


\ 
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The rich is happy in the plenty given, | 265 
The poor contents him with the care of Heav'n. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 

The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden views | 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his Muſe. 270 
See ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, | 

And pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend: 

See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, | 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 275 

Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ftraw : 

Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 

And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age: 280 

Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before, 

Till tir'd he fleeps, and Life's poor play is o'er. 

Mean-while Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days} 

1 a NOTES. 

Ver, 270. —the poet in his Muſe.) The Author having ſaid, 
that no one would change his en profeflion or views for thoſe of 
another, intended to carry his obfervation till further, and ſhew 
that men were unwilling to exchange their own acquirements even 
for thoſe of the ſame kind, confeſſedly larger, and infinitely more 


eminent, in another. 
To this end he wrote, 
«© What partly pleaſes, totally will ſhock: 
„ queſtion much, if Teland would be Locke," 
But wanting another proper inſtance of this truth, he reſerved the 
lines above for ſome following edition of this Eſſay 3 which he did 
not live to give. | | | 
Ver. 280. And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age:)] A 
Satire on what is called, in Popery, the Opus operatum. As this 
is a de ſcription of the circle of human life returning into itſelf by 
a ſecond child-hood, the Poet has with great elegance conclude 
his deſcription with the ſame image with which he ſet out A4 
Life's poor play is ver, 
EY 
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Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 285. 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: ; 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can-deſtroy ;. 

In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy; 

One proſpect. loſt, another ſtill we gain; 

And not a vanity is giv'n in vain; 290 
Ev'n mean Self- love becomes, by force divine, 

The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 

See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe; 

Iis this, Tho' Man's a fool, yet Gon 1s wis. 


Nor rs. 


Ver. 286. And each wacuity of ſenſe by Pride:) An eminent 
Caſuiſt, Father Francis Garaſſe, in his Somme T hezlogique, has 
drawn a very charitable concluſion from this principle; which he 
hath well illuſtrated, * Selon la Juftice” (ſays this equitable Di- 
vine) © tout travail honn8te doit &tre recompenſẽ de lc ũange ou 
de ſatisfaftion. Quand les bons efprits font un ouvrage excel- 
& lent, ils ſon juſtement recompenſez par les ſuffrages du Public. 
Quand un pauvre eſprit travaille beaucoup, pour fair un mauvais 
4% ouvrage, il n' eit pas juſte ni raiſonable, qu'il attende des loũ- 
„ anges publiques; car elles ne lui ſont pas dues: Mais afin que 
« ſes travaux ne demeurent pas ſans re compenſe, Dix u lui donne 
“ une ſatisfaction perſonnelle, que perſonne ne lui peut envier 
e ſans une injuſtice plus que barbare; tout ainſi que Dieu, qui eſt 
& juſte, donne de la ſatisfaction aux Grenovilles de leur chant. 
% Autrement la blame public, joint a leur mecontentement, ſe- 
roĩt ſuffiſant pour les reduire au deſeſpoir.“ E 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE Ii. 


Of the Nature and State of Man, with 1 to 
Society. 


I. THE whole Univerſe one /yſtem of Society, Ver. 7, 
etc. Nothing made wholly for itſelf, nor yet wholly for 
another, Ver. 27. The. happineſs of Animals mutual, 
Ver. 49. II. Reafon or Inſtinct operate alike to the 
good of each Individual, Ver. 79. Reaſon or Inſtinct 
operate alſo to Society, in all animals, Ver. 1 09. III. 
How. far Society carried by Inſtind, Ver. 115. How 
much further by Reaſon, Ver. 128: IV. Of that which, 
is called the State of Nature, Ver. 144. Reaſon in- 
ſtructed by Inſtin& in the Invention of Arts, Ver. 166; 
and in the Forms of Society, Ver. 176. V. Origin of 
Political Societies, Ver. 196. Origin of Monarchy, 
Ver. 207. Patriarchal Government, Ver. 212. VI. 
Origin of true Religion and Government, from the ſame 
principle of Love, Ver. 231, etc. Origin of Superfti-. 
tion and Tyranny, from the ſame principle, of Fear, 

Ver. 237, etc. The influence of Self-love operating to 
the ſocial and public Good, Ver. 266. Reſtoration of 
true Religion and Government. on their firft principle, 
Ver. 285. Mixt Government, Ver. 288. Farious 
Forms of each, and the true end W all, Ver. 300, 
etc. 


13 


H* RE then we reſt : * The Univerſal Cauſy 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.” 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 

T he trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 


x4 | VaR1laTions 
VB. 1. In ſeveral Edit. in 4to, 1 3 

Learn, Dulnels, learn! * The Univerſal Cauſe,” ets, 

5 Con u HN TARA x. | 
We are now come to the third epiſtle of the Eſſay on Man, It 

having been ſhewn, in explaining the origin, uſe, and end of the 
Paſſions, in the feqond- epiſtle, that man hath ſocial as well as fe- 
fiſh paſſions, that doQrine naturally introduceth the third, which 
treats of mau is a s0C1AL animal; and connects it with the ſe- 
cond, which" confidered him as an Id DIVI UAL. And as the 
concluſion from the ſubject of the firſt epiſtle made the introduction 
to the ſecond, ſo here again, the eoneluſion of the ſecond 

„ (Ev'n mean Self- love becomes, by force divine, 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine.) | 


maketh the introduction to the third, 


„ Here then we reſt: The Univerfal Cauſe 
As to one end, but acts by various laws.“ TG 
The reaſon of varirty in thoſe laws, which tend to one and the 
ſame end, the good of the Whole generally, is, becauſe the good 
of the individual is likewiſe to be provided for; both which to- 
gether make up the good of the Whole wniver ſally, And this is 


| the cauſe (as the Poet ſays elfewhere) that 


Each individuabfeeks 2 ſev'ral goal. 
eee e eee won e 260 
View. 3. —ſuperflueus Bealth,] Immoderate labour and immos 


derate ſtudy are equally the impairers of health: They, whoſe 
ſtation do op both, muſt needs have an abundance of it, 


which not being employed in the common ſervice, but walted in 
Luxury and Folly, the Poet properly calls a ſuperfluity, 
Ven. 4. —impudence of wealth,]) Becauſe wealth pretends to 


i 


be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and, in fhort, all the virtues 


in their turns. | 
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Let this great truth be preſent night and day; 8 
But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 
Look round our World; behold the chain of Love 


Combining all below and all above. 


COMMENTARY, - 
But to prevent our reſting there, God hath made each need the 
aſſiſtance of another; and io | 
On mutual wants built mutual happineſs.” 

It was neceſſary to explain the two firſt lines, the better to ſee 
the pertinency and force of what followeth (from Ver. 2 to 7.) 
where the Poet warns ſuch to take notice of this truth, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances placing them in an imaginary ſtation of Independence, 
and inducing a real habit of inſenſibility to mutual wants (from 
wifich wants general Happineſs reſults) make them but too apt to 
overlook the true ſyſtem of things; viz. the men in full health 
and opulence, This caution was neceſſary with reſpect to Society; 
but ſtill more neceſſary with refpe& to Religion: Therefore he 
eſpecially recommends the memory of it as well to the Clergy as 
Laity, when they preach or pray; becauſe the preacher who doth 
not conſider the firſt Cauſe under this view, as a Being conſulting 
the good of the whole, muſt needs give a very unworthy idea of 
him; and the ſupplicant, who prayeth as one net related to a. 
whole,. or indifferent to the happineſs of it,. will not only pray in 
vain, but offend his Maker by negleQing the intereſts of his diſ- 
penſation. N 
VIX. 7. Look round our World, etc.) He now introduceth his 
ſyſtem of human Sociability (Ver. 7, 8.) by ſhewing it to be the 
diate of the Creator; and that Man, in this, did but follow the 
example of general Nature, which is united in one cloſe ſyſtem of. 
benevolence, | | 


NOTES. . | =, 

VER. 3, 4, 5 &. M. Du Reinel not ſeeing into the admirable 
purpoſe ef the caution, contained in theſe four lines, hath quite 
dropped the moſt material circumſtances contained. in the laſt of 
them; aud, what is worſe, for the ſake of a fooliſh antithefis, hath. 
deſtroyed the whole propriety of the thought in the two firſt: and 
ſo between both, hath left his Author neither ſenſe nor ſyſtem. 

+ Dans le ſein du bonheur, e de Padverfite.”” 
Now of all men, thoſe in adverſity have leaſt need of this caution, 
28 being leaſt apt to forget, That Ged conſults the good of the whole, 
and provides for it by procuring mutual happineſs by means of 
mutual wants, it being leen that ſuch who yet retain the ſmart of 
any freſh calamity, are moſt compaſſionate to others labouring un- 
ter diſtreſſes, and moſt prompt F. ready to relieve them. 


| s 
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See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 10 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 


Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace, 
See Matter next, with various life endu'd, 


Preſs to one center ſtill, the genꝰral Good. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 15. 
See life diſſolving vegetate again: 


COMMENTARY: 

' Ver. 9. See plaſtic Nature working te this end,] This he prov-- 
eth, fir? (from Ver. 8 to 13.) on the noble theory of Attraction, 
from the oeconomy of the material world; where there is a gene- 


ral conſpiracy in all the particles of Matter to work for one end; 
the uſe, beauty, and harmony of the whole maſs. 


Ver. 13. See Matter next, etc.] The ſecond argument (ſrom 
Ver. 12 to 27.) is taken from the vegetable and animal world; 


whoſe parts ſerve mutually for the production, ſupport, and ſuſ- 
tentation of each other. 
But the obſervation, that God 


1 ConneQs each being, greateit with the leaſt ; 

«© Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 

“% All ſerv'd, all ſerving” — | | 
awaking again the pride of his impious adverſaries, who cannot. 
bear that man ſhould be thought to be ſerving as well. as ſerved; 
he takes this occaſion again to humble them (from Ver. 26 to 49.) 
by the ſame kind of argument he had ſo ſucceſsfully employed in 
the firſt epiſtle, and which the comment on that epiſtle hath con- 
fidered at large. 


NOTE s. 

VR. 9. See plaſtic Nature, etc.]. M. Du Reſnel miſtook this 
geſcription of the preſervation of the material Univerſe, by the 
quality of attraction, for a deſcription of its creation; and ſo tran- 
fates it | 

„ Vi du ſein du Chaos eclater la lumiere, . 

„Chaque atome ebranle courir pour s' embraſſer,“ etc. 
This deſtroys the Poet's ſine analogical argument, by which he 
proves, from the circumſtance of mutual attraction in matter, that 
man, While he ſeeks Society, and-thereby promotes the good of- 
his ſpecies, co-operates with God's general diſpenſation; whereas 
the circumſtance of a creation proves nothing but a Creator, 


VIE. 12. Ferm'd and impell'd, etc.] To make Matter fo. ce- 


EP. III. 


All forms that periſh other forms ſupply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter born, 


They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return. 26 


Nothing is foreign ; Parts relate to whole ; 

One all- extending, all-preſerving Soul 

Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 

Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt ; 

All ſerv'd, all ſerving : nothing ſtands alone; 25 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 


Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 


Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire; thy food 5 2th, 


| NOTE s. 1 oil: 0 
here as to fit it for the uſes intended by its Creator, a proper con- 
figuration of its inſenſible parts, is as neceſſary as that quality ſo 
equally and univerſally conferred upon it, called Attraction. To 


expreſs the firſt part of this thought, our Author ſays form'd; and 


to expreſs the latter, impell'd. 


Ves. 19, 20. Like bubbles, etc.) NI. Du Reſnel tranſlates theſe 


two lines thus, | 
« Sort du neant y rentre, et reparoit au jour.“ | 


He is here, indeed, conſiſtently wrong: for having (as- we ſaid) 


miſtaken the Poet's account of the preſervation of Matter for the 


creation of it, he commits the very ſame miſtake with regard to 


the vegetable and animal ſyſtems; and ſo talks now, though with 
the latelt, of the product ion of things out of nothing. Indeed, by 
his ſpeaking of their returning into nothing, he has ſubjeQed his 
Author to M. Du Crouſaz's cenſure. © Mr. Pope deſcends to the 
«© moſt vulgar prejudices, when he tells us that each being re- 
„turns to nothing the Vulgar think that what diſappears is an- 
«© nihilated,” etc. Comm, p. 221. 


VER. 22. One all-extending, all-preſerving Soul] Which, in 
the language of Sir Iſaac Newton, ie, Deus omnipraeſens eft, 


non per virtutem ſolam, ſed etiam per ſubſtantiam : nam virtus 


ſine ſubſtantia ſubſiſtere non poteſt. Newt, Princ. ſchol. gen. 
ſub fin. „ 


VX. 23. Greateſt wvith the leaſt;] As aQing LIE Riongly . 
and immediately in beaſts, whoſe inſtinct is plainly an external 


6 Deus eſt anima brutorum: 


% In this 'tis God direfts" = 


reaſon; which made an old ſchool-man ſay, with great elegance, 
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Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, -. 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn : 30 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and lings * ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſeed you pompoully beſtride, 35 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: 40 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. 
Know, Nature's children all divide her care; | 
'The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 44 
While Man exclaims, See all things for my uſe!” 
& See man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gooſe : 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the pow'rful fill the weak controul ; 
Re Man the Wit and. Tyrant of the whole: 56 


VanlaTlON Ss. 


After Ver. 46. in the former Editions, 
What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat bim! 
All this he knew ; but not that t Was to eat him. 
As far as Gooſe could Judgg, he reaſon'd right; 
But as to Man, miſtook the matter quite. 


Co MME TARA. 
Vs. 49. Grant that the pow'rful till the wall controul,} 
However, his adverſaries, loth to give up the queſtion, will rea- 


Nrn. 

Ven. 48. See all 15 J] Os the contrary,. the wiſe 
man hath ſaid, The L 2575 J 2 Y all things for himſelf. Prov. 
xvi. 4. 
| Verk. £0. Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of. the whole:] Allud- 

ing to the witty — of that * which made Animals 
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Nature that Tyrant checks ; He only knows, 

And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? WM 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings 2 


CommrEeNnTaARyY. 


ſon upon the matter; and we are now to ſuppoſe them objeQting 
againſt Providence in this manner. —** We grant, ſay they, that in 
the irrational, as in the inanimate creation, ail. is 5 and all 
is ſervinge But, with regard to Man, the caſe is different; he 
ſtandeth ſingle: For his reaſon hath endowed him both with power 
and addreſs ſufficient to make all things ſerve bim; and his Self- 
love, of which you have fo largely provided for him, wilk indiſpoſe 
him, in his turn, to ferve any: Therefore your theory is imper- 


fect.” Not ſo, replies the Poet (from Ver. 48 to 79.) I grant 


that Man, indeed, affects to be the Wit and Tyrant of the whole, 
and would fain ſhake off 


& that chain of love 
4% Combining ail below and all above: 


But Nature, even by the very gift of Reaſon, checks this tyrant. 
For Reaſon endowing Man with the ability of ſetting together the 


memory of the paſt with his conjeQures about the future; and 


paſt misfortunes making him apprehenſive of more to come, this 
diſpoſeth him to pity and relieve others in a ſtate of ſuffering. 
And the paſſion growing habitual, naturally extendeth its effe&s 
to all that have a ſenſe of ſuffering, Now as brutes have neither 
Man's Reaſon, nor his inordinate Self-love, to draw them from the 
ſyſtem} of beneficence; ſo they wanted not, and therefore have nt, 
this human ſympathy of another's miſery : By which paſſion, we 
ſee, thoſe qualities, in Man, balance one another; and fo retain 
him in that orderly connexion, inwhich Providence hath placed its 
whole creation, But this is not all; Man's intereſt and amuſe- 


ment, his vanity and luxury, tie him till cloſer to the fyſtem of 


beneficence, by obliging him to provide for the ſupport of other 
animals; and though it be, for the moſt part, only to devour them 
with the greater guſt, yet this does not abate the proper happineſs 
of the animals ſo preſerved, to whom Providence hath not im- 
parted the uſeleſs knowledge of their end. Prom all which it ap- 


pears, that the theory is yet uniform and perfect. 


NoTEs. 
mere Machines, inſenſible of pain or pleaſure; and fo encouraged 
Men in the exerciſe of that Tyranny over their fellow-creatures,. 
eonſequent on ſuch a principle. PE 
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Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 

To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 

For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 

For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride: 60 

All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 

Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 

Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 65 

And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt; | 

Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 

Than favour'd Man by touch ethereal ſlain. 

The creature had his feaſt of life before; | 

Thou too muſt periſh when thy feaſt is o'er ! 70 

To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 

Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 

To Man imparts it, but with ſuch a view. 

As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too 

The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 75 

Death ſtill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. | 

Great ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aſſign'd 

Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. | 
II. Whether with Reaſon. or with Inſtin& bleſt, . 

Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt ; 80 
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COoMMENT ARA. | 
Ver. 79: Whether with Rea ſon, etc.) But even to this as a 
caviller would (till object, we mutt ſuppoſe he does ſo.—“ Admit 
(fays he) that Nature bath endowed all'animals, whether human 
or brutal, with ſuch faculties as admirably fit them to promote the 
general good: yet, in its care for this, hath not Nature neglected 
to provide for the private good of the individual? We have cauſe 


No T E 8. i 

Ver. 68. Than faveur d Man, etc.) Several of the ancients, 
and many of the Orientals ſince, eſteemed thoſe who were ſtruck 
dy lightning as ſacred. perſons, and the particular favourites of 


EP. III. E. S S AY ON MAN. . "nl 
To bliſs alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion'd to their end. 
Say, where full Inſtin& is th' unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council.can they need. beſide ? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, * - 85 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 

But honeſt inſtinct comes a, volunteer, 

Sure never to o' erſnhoot, b juſt to hit; 

While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human Wit; go 

Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, 

Which heavier Reaſon labours at in va'n. 

This too ſerves always, Reaſon never long; 

One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. | 
See then the acting and comparing pow'rs 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; | 


V:A-R 1-A T I O N*s, 

After Ver. 83. in the MS. 
While Man, with op'ning views of various ways 
Confounded, by the aid of knowledge ſtrays: 

Too weak to chuſe, yet chuſing (till in haſte, 
One moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte. 


COMMENT AR V. 

to think ſhe hath; and we ſuppoſe, it was on this excluſive confi- 

deration, that fhe kept back from brutes the gift of Reaſon (fo ne- 
ceſſary a means of private happineſs): becauſe Reaſon, as we ſind 
in the caſe of Man, where there is occaſion for all' the complicated 
contrivance you have deſcribed above, to make the effects of his 

Paſſions counter-work the immediate powers of his Reaſon, in or- 
der to keep him ſubſervient to the generabſyſtem ; Reaſon, . we 
ſay, naturally tendeth to draw Beings into a private, independent 
ſyſtem.” This the Poet anſwers, by ſhewing (from Ver. 78 to 

109.) that the happineſs of animal and that of human life are wide- 
ly different: The happineſs of human life conſiſting in the im- 
provement of the mind, can be procured by Reaſon only; but the 
happineſs of animal life conſiſting in the gratifications of ſenſe, is 

beſt promoted by Inſtint. And, with regard to the regular and 
conſtant operation of each; in that, Inſtin& hath plainly the ad- 
vantage; for here God directs immediately, there only mediately 
through Mana: | 


— 


112 E SS AT ON MAN. Ef. ItT. 
And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtin& as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that *tis Man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food? 100 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 
Who made the ſpider parallels defign, 
Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line? 
Who bid the ſtork, Colufus-like, explore 105 
Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
[ts proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds : 110 


CoMM MEN TA Rx. 


VER. 109. God, in the nature of each being, etc.] The Author 
now cometh to the main iubject of his epiſtle, the proof of Man's 
SociaBiliry, from the two general ſocieties compoſed by him 
the aatural, ſubject to paternal authority; and the civil, ſubject 
to that of a magiſtrate. This he hath the addreſs to introduce, 
from what had preceded, in ſo eaſy and natural a manner, as ſheweth 
him to have the ait of giving all the grace to the dryneſs and ſe- 
| verity of Method, as well as wit to the ſtrength and depth of 
7%" Reaſon. The philoſophic nature of his work requiring he ſhould 
ſhew by what means thoſe Societies were introduced, this affords- 
him an opp- rtunity of ſliding gracefully and eaſily from the preli- 
minaries into the main ſubject ; and lo of giving his work that per- 
fection of method, which we find only in the compoſitions of great 
writers, For having juſt before, though to a different purpole, de- 
ſcribed the power of beſtial Lnitin& to attain the happinets of the 
Individual, he goeth on, in ſpeaking of Inſtinct as it is ſerviceable. 
both to that, and to the Kind (from Ver. 108 to 147.) to illuſtrate 
the original of Society. He ſheweth, that though, as he had be- 
fore obſerved, God had founded the preper bliſs of each creature 
in the nature of its own exiſtence ; yet theſe not being independent 
individuals, but parts of a Whole, God, to bleſs that Whole, built 
mutual happineſs on mutual wants: Now, for the ſupply of mutual. 
wants, creatures muſt neceſſarily come together: which is the 
firſt ground of Society amongſt Men. He then proceeds to that 
called zatural, ſubject to paternal authority, and ariſing from the 
wWaion of the two ſexes; deſcribes the imperfe&t image of it ia 
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But as he fram'd the Whole, the Whole to bleſs, 

On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs: 

So from the firſt, eternal ORDER ran, 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all quick ning ether keeps, 115 
Or breathes through air, or ſhoots beneath the deere; 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. 

Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 120 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each ſex deſires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleaſure with the ferce embrace 

They love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend; 126 
The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 

There ſtops the Inſtinct, and there ends the care; 
The link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love fucceeds another race. 13G 
A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demands : 

T hat longer care contracts more. laſting bands : 
Reflection, Reaſon, ftill the ties improve, 

At once extend the int'reſt, and the love; 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we burn; 133 
Fach Virtue in each. Paſſion takes its turn ; 

And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence-on charities, 


CoM MEN T AR . 


brutes; then explains it at large in all its cauſes and effects. And 
laſtly ſhews, that, as in fact, like mere animal Society, it is 
founded and preſerved by mutual wants, the ſu 3 of which cauſ- 
eth mutual happineſs; ſo is it likewiſe in right, as a rational So- 
ciety, by equity, gratitude, and the obſervance of the relation of 
things! in general. 


8 
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Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 

Theſe nat' ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe :. 140 

The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, 

Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 

Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 

While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 145 

Still ſpread the int'reſt, and preſerv'd the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in Nature's STATE they blindly 

The State of Nature was the reign of God: 

Self-loye and Social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 150 

Pride then was not ; nor Arts, that Pride to aid ; 

Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the ſhade ;. 


| CoMMENTARY, 

Vas. 147. Nor think, in Nature's State they: blindly tred ;] 
But the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom Mr. Pope argueth, deny 
the principle of Right, or of natural Juſtice; before the invention 
of civil compact; which, they ſay, gave being to it. And accor- 
_ dingly have had the effrontery pubhcly to: declare, that a flate of 
Nature was a flate of War; This quite ſubverted the Poet's na- 
tural Society: Therefore, after this account of that ſtate, he 
proceedeth to ſupport the reality of it by overthrowing the oppug- 
nant principle of zo natural Fuftice ; which he doth (from Ver. 
146 to 169.) by ſhewing, in-a-fine deſcription-of the ſtate of In- 
nocence, as repreſented in Scripture; . that a ſtate of Nature was 
ſo far from being without natural Juſtice, .that it was, at firſt, he 
reign of God, where Right and Truth univerſally prevailed. 


NorTEs. 


Ver. 152, Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the ſhade 51 
The Poet ſtill takes his imagery from Platonic ideas, for the 
reaſon given above, Plato had 1aid, from old tradition, that» 
during the Golden age, and under the reign of Saturn, the primi” 
tive language then in uſe was common to man and beaſts. Moral 
InſtruQtors took advantage of the popular ſenſe of this tradition, to 
convey their precepts under thoſe fables which give ſpeech to the 
whole brute creation. The Naturaliſts underſtood the tradition in 
the contrary ſenſe, to ſignify, that, in the firſt ages, Men uſed: 
inarticulate ſounds, like beaſts, to expreſs their wants and ſenſa- 
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The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 1575 
All vocal beings hymn'd their equal God: 

The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieft : 


— 


NSF 


tions; and that it was by flow degrees they came to the uſe of 
ſpee ch. This opinion was afterwards held by Lucretius, Diodorus 
Sic. and Gregory of Nyſl. 


VER. 166. All vocal beings, etc.] This may be well explained 
by a ſublime paſſage of the Pſalmiſt, who, calling to mind the age 
ot Innocence, and full of the great ideas of thoſe 

„Chains of Love 

«© Combining all below and all above, 

„Which to one point, and to one centre bring 

„ BeasT, MAN, or ANGEL, Servant, Lord, or Xing; 

breaks out into this rapturous and divine apoſtrophe, to call back 

the devious Creation to its priſtine rectitude; that very ſtate our 
author deſcribes above: Praiſe the Lord, all angels; praiſe him, 
„all ye hoſts. Praiſe ye him, ſug and moon; praiſe him, all ye 
« ſtars of light. Let them praiſa the name of the Lord, for he 
* commanded, and they were created. Praiſe the Lord, from the 
earth, ye dragons, and all deeps; fire and hail, ſnow and va» 
„pour, ſtormy wind fulfilling his word: Mountains and all hills, 
«© fruitful trees and all cedars: Beafts and all cattle, creeping 
«© things and flying fowl: Kings of the earth, and all people; 
„ princes and all judges of the earth, Let them praiſe the name 
dot the Lord; for his name alone is excellent, his glory is above 
© the earth and heaven, Pſalm cxlviii. 


Ver. 158. Unbrib'd, unbloody, etc.) i. e. the ſtate deſcribed 
from Ver. 262 to 269, was not yet arrived. 


© Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 

Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore: 

„Then fiiſt the Flamen taſted living food; 

Next his grim Idol ſmearꝰ with human blood; 

„With Heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 

And play'd the God an Engine on his ſoe.“ 
For then, when Superſtition was become ſo extreme as to bribe. 
the Gods with human ſacrifices; Tyranny became neceflitated to 
woo the prieſt for a favourable anſwer, 
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Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 160 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 

Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 

Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 

But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 165 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; | 
The Fury-paſſions from that blood began, 

And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 


NoTezEs s. 


Ver. 189. Heav'n's attribute, etc.] The Poet ſuppoſeth the 
truth of the Scripture account, that Man was created Lord of this 
inferior world (Ep. i. Ver. 230.) | 

„ Subjeed theſe to thoſe, and all to thee.” 


What hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Author hath here fal- 
len into a contradiction, was, I ſuppoſe, ſuch paſſages as theſe 
- * what end the heav'nly bodies ſbine, etc, And again, Has 

thou fool! chr d ſolely for thy goed, etc. But, in truth, this 
is ſo far from contradicting what he had faid of Man's prerogative, 
that it greatly confirms it, and the Scripture account concerning 
it. And becauſe the licentious manner in which this ſubject has 
been treated, has made ſome readers jealous and miſtruſtſul of the 
Author's ſober meaning, I ſhall endeavour to explain it. Scrip- 
ture ſays, that Man was made lord of this ſublunary world: But 
intoxicated with Pride, the common effect of ſovereignty, he 
erected himſelf, like little partial monarchs, into a tyrant. And 
as tyranny confiſts in ſuppoſing all made for the uſe of one; he took 
thoſe freedoms with all, which are the conſequence of ſuch a 
principle. He ſoon began to conſider the whole animal creation 
as his ſlaves rather than his ſubjects: as created for no uſe of the ir 
own, but for his uſe only; and therefore treated them with the 
utmoſt cruelty : And not ſo content, to add inſult to his cruelty, 
he endeavoured to philoſophize himſelf into an opinion that theſe 
animals were mere machines, inſepſible of pain or pleaſure; Thus 
Man affected to be the Wit as well as Tyrant of the Whole: So 
that it became one who adhered to the Scripture-account.of Man's 
dominion, to reprove this abuſe of it, and to ſhew that 


« Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, : 
„And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” 
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See him from Nature riſing ſlow to Art! 
To copy Inſtinct then was Reaſon's part; 170 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake 
Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take: 


CoMMENTAR Y. 

Ver. 169. See him from Nature riſing ſlow to Art!) Strict me- 
thod (in which, by this time, the yeader finds the Poet to be 
more converlant, than ſome were aware of) leads him next to 
ſpeak of that Society, which ſucceeded the Natural, namely the 
Civil, He firſt explains (from Ver, 168 to 199.) the intermediate 
means Which led Mankind from natural to civil Society. Thele 
were the invention and improvement of Arts. For while men 
lived in a mere ſtate of Nature, there was no need of any other 
government than the Paternal; but when A;ts were found out 
and improved, then that more perfect form, under the direQion 
of a Magiſtrate, became neceſſary: And for theſe reaſons; firſt, to 
bring thoſe Arts, already found, to perfection: and, ſecondly, to 
ſecure the product of them to their rightful proprietors. The 
Poet, therefore, comes now, as we ſay, to the invention of Arts; 
but being always intent on the great end for which he wrote his 
Eſſay, namely to mortify that Pride which occaſions all the impi- 
ous complaints againſt Previdence ; he ſpeaks of theſe inventions 
as only leſſons learnt of mere animals guided by inſtinct; and thus, 
at the ſame time, gives a new inſtance of the wonderful Provi- 
dence of God, who hath continued -to teach mankind in a way, 
not only proper to humble human pride, but to raiſe our idea of 
divine wiſdom to the higheſt pitch. This he does in a preſepepoei a 
the moſt ſublime that ever entered into the human imagina- 
tion: | 5 | 

Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake: 
Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take, ebe. 


And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtin could afford, 

< Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd. 
The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs jn the firſt part of the laft line, 
is very remarkable. In this paragraph he hath given an account 
of thoſe intermediate means, which led Men from natural to civil 
Society, that is to ſay, the invention and improvement of Arts. 
Now here, cn his conclufion of this account, and on his entry upon 
the deſcription of civil Society itſelf, he connects the two parts the 
molt gracefully that can be conceived, by this true hiſto:ical cir- 
cumſtance, that it was the invention of thoſe Arts which raiſed to 
- Magiſtracy, in this new Society formed for the perfecting of 
em. ; 

| Nrn. 

Ves. 171. Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpale. 
Go, etc.] M. Du Reſnel has tranſlated the lines thus, | 
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Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 175 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little Nautilus to ſail, 

«« Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


| |: ho 

& La Nature tnd:gnd alors ſe fit entendre; | 

« Va, malbeureux mortel, va, lui dit elle, apprendre.“ 
One would wonder what ſhould make the Tranſlator repreſent 
Nature in ſuch a pafſion with man, and calling him names, at a 
time when Mr. Pope ſuppoſed her in her beſt good humour. But 
hat led him into this miſtake was another as groſs. His Author 
having deſcribed the State of Innocence which ends at theſe lines, 


„ Heavd's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
« And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” 


turns from thoſe times, to a view of theſe latter ages, and breaks 
out into this tender and humane complaint, 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come, 

Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb,” etc. 
Unluckily, M. Du Reſnel took this man of times to come for the 
corrupter of that fit age; and fo imagined the Poet had intro- 
duced NaTVURE only to ſet things right; he then ſuppoſed, of 
courſe ſhe was to be very angry; and not finding the Author had 
repreſented her in any great Emotion, he was willing to improve. 
upon his Original, e 

Ver. 173. Learn from the birds, etc.] It is a caution common- 
ly pratiſeg amongſt Navigators, when thrown upon a deſert coaſt, 
and in want of refreſhments, to obſerve what fruits have been 
touched by the Birds: and to venture on theſe withoat further 
heſitation. ”, 


Ve. 174. Learn from the beaſts, etc.) See Pliny's Nat. Hiſt 
I. viii. c. 27. where ſeveral inſtances are given of Animals diſ- 
covering the medicinal efficacy of herbs, by their own uſe of them; 
and pointing out to ſome operations in the art of healing, by their 
own practice. | 


Ver. 177. Lears of the little Nautilus, etc.) Oppian Halieut. 
lib. i. deſcribes this fiſh in the following manner: They ſwim 
on the ſurface of the ſea, on the back of their ſhells, which ex- 
« aQly reſemble the hulk of a ſhip; they raiſe two feet like maſts, 
„ arid extend a membrane between, which ſerves as a ſail; the 
<« other two feet they employ as oars at the fide, They are uſu- 
ally ſeen in the Mediterranean.” P. 
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«« Here too all forms of ſocial union find, At 
« And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtruct Mankind: 180 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 
4 There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
„Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
The Ants' republic, and the realm of Bees; 
„How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 185 
« And Anarchy without confuſion know:; 
« And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 
„Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 
«© Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 
« Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate. 190 
In vain. thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 
« Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, 
« And right, too rigid, harden into wrong 
„Still for the ſtrong. too weak, the weak too ſtrong. 
ce Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, 195 
Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 
“ And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtin& could afford, 
« Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.” 

V. Great Nature. ſpoke ; obſervant Men obey'd; 


Cities. were built, Societies were made: 200 


| TL S-FY2 Y TOYS, 
Ver, 197. in the firſt Editions, 
Who for thoſe Arts they.learn'd of Ba urzEs before, 
As Kings ſhall crown them, or as Gaps adore. 
Les Sauvages racontent que ce fut Michabou [le Di Eu des 
„ Eaux] qui apprit a leurs Ancetres à pecher, qu' il inventa les 
<< Rets, et que ce fut la toile d' AR ALONE“ , qui lui en donne 
4 Pidee.””— fournal d'un oyage dans l Amerique Sept. par Char- 
le voix. Vol. v. p. 417. Par. 1744, 89. 
COMMENT AR X. 
Ve. 199. Great Nature ſpoke ;] After all this neceſſary pre- 
paration, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 198 to 20g.) how civil Society 
followed, and the advantages it produced. 


Nores. 
Ver. 199. -er vant Men bey d;] The epithet is beauti- 
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Here roſe one little ſtate; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd, through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 

And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 206 


VARIATIONS. 


VER. 201. Here roſe one little tate, etc.) In the MS. thus, 
The Neighbours leagu'd to guard their common ſpot; 
And Love was Nature's dictate, Murder, not. 

For want alone each animal contends ; 

Tigers with Tigers, that remov'd, are friends. 
Plain Nature's wants the common mother crown'd, 
She pour'd her acorns, herbs, and ftreams around. 
No Treaſure then for rapine to invade; 

What need to fight for ſunſhine, or for ſhade ?_ 
And halt the cauſe of conteſt was remov'd, 

When beauty could be kind to all who lov'd. 


NorTEs. 


ful, as ſignifying both obedience to the Voice of Nature, and at- 
rention to the lefſons of the animal creation.—-But M. I Abbe, 
who has a ſtrange fatality of contradicting his original, whenever 
he attempts fo paraphraſe (as be calls it) the ſenſe, turns the lines 
in this manner, | 

« Par ces mots la. nature excita I' Induſtrie, 

« Et de PHomme feroce enchaina la furie.“ 
Chain'd up the ler of ſavage Man; and fo contradicts the Au- 
thor's whole ſyſtem of benevolence: and goes over to the Atheiſt's; 
who ſuppoſes the flate of nature to be a ſtate of war, What ſeeme 
to have miſled him was theſe lines, 

«© What war could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 

« And he return'd a friend who came a foe,” 
But M. Du Reſnel ſhould have conſidered, that though the Author 


holds, a ſtate of nature to be a ſtate of peace, yet he never imagined 
it impoſſible that there ſhould be quarrels in it. He had ſaid, 


So drives ſelf-love through juſt and through unjuſt.” 
He puſhes no ſyſtem to an extravagance, but ſteers (as he ſays in 
his preface) through doctrines ſeemingly oppoſite, or, in other words, 
follows truth uniformly throughout. | 
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Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw, 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 

Thus States were form'd ; the name of King unknown, 
Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one, 210 
"Twas VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms, 8 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) 

The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 

A Prince the Father of a People made. 


CoMMENT ART. 


Ver. 209. Thus States were ferm'd;] Having thus explained 
the original of Civil Society, he ſhews us next (from Ver. 208 to 
216.) that to this Society a civil magiſtrate properly ſo called, did 
belong: And this in confutation of that idle hypotheſis, which pre- 
tends that God conferred the regal title on the Fathers of ſatni- 
lies; from whence men, when they had inſtituted Society, were 
to fetch their Governors, On the contrary, our Author ſhews, 
that a King was unknown, till cummon intereſt, which led men 
to inſtitute civil government, led them at the ſame time to inſti- 
tute a Governor. However, that it is true that the ſame wildom 
or valour, which gained regal obedience from tons to the fire, 
procured kings a paternal authority, and made them conſidered as 
fathers of their people. Which probably was the original (and, 
while miſtaken, continues to be the chief ſupport) of that ſlaviſh 
error: Antiquity repreſecting its earlieſt monarchs under the idea 
of a common father, wal avtzav. Aﬀterwards, indeed, they be- 


came a kind of foſter-fathers, rayuirz , as Homer calls one of 


them: Till at length they began to devour tbat flock they had 
been ſo long accuſtomed to ſhear; and, as Plutarch ſays of Ce- 
ciope, I yang Barihews dyzion xai Teaxorrigen yeiriucre TTP. N. 
NON, 


NOTES. 


Ven. 208. ben Love.wzis Liberty,] i. e. When men had no 
nee to guard their native liberty trom their governors by civil 
pactions; the love which each maſter of a family had tor thoſe un- 
der his care being their beſt tecuuily, 

VeR. 211. *Tevas Virtue only, etc.] Our Author hath gecd 
authority for this account ot the origin of kingſhip. Anitctle af- 
lures us, that it was Virtue only, or in arts or aims: Kebipala; 
Ba £% TeV ETIEILY ua Dme;ay dp, N W.afiwy 5327 Gre 
e geing, & xab d xt ox THUITE gevu;,. 
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VI. Till then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch 
ſate, 215 
King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate; 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Vers. 218. Till then, by Nature crown'd, etc.) The Poet now 
returns (at Ver. 215 to 241.) to what he had left unfiniſhed in 
his deſcription of natural Society. This, which appears irregular, 
is, indeed, a fine inſtance of his thorough knowledge of method. 
I will explaia it : 

This third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with reſpect to So- 
CIETY; the ſecond, with reſpe&t to HiuszIr; and the fourth, 
with reſpect to HayeiNness. But in none of theſe relations does 
the Poet ever loſe ſight of him under that in which he ſtands to 
God : It will follow, therefore, that ſpeaking of him with reſpect 
to Society, the account would be moſt imperfect, were he not at 
the ſame time conſidered with reſpe& to his Religion; for between 
theſe two, there is a cloſe, and, while things continue in order, 2 
moſt intereſting connection: x 

« True FAIT RH, true PoLicy united ran; 
©« That was but love of God, and this of Man.“ 
Now Religion ſuffering no change or depravation when Man firſt 
entered into civil Society, but continuing the ſame as in the ſtate 
of Nature; the Author, to avoid repetition, and to bring the ac- 
count of true and falſe Religion nearer to one another, in order to 
contraſt them by the advantage of that ſituation, deferred giving 
account of his Religion till he had ſpoken of the origin of civil So- 
ciety. Thence it 1s, that he here reſumes the account of the ſtate 
of Nature, that is, ſo much of it as he had left untouched, which 
was only the Religien of it. This conſiſting in the knowledge of 
the one God, the Creator of all things, he ſhews how Men came 
by that knowledge; That it was either found out by Reason, 
which giving to every effect a cauſe, inſtrudted them to go from 
cauſe to cauſe, till they came to the firſt, who, being cauſeleſs, 
awould neceſſarily be judged ſelt-exiſtent; or elſe that it was taught 
by TxaD1TION, Which preſerved the memory of the Creation. 
He then tells us what theſe men, undebauched by falſe ſcience, 
underſtood by God's nature and attributes: Firſt, of God's Nature, 
that they eaſily diſtinguiſhed between the Worker and the Work; 
{avs the ſubſtance of the Creator to be diſtin and different from 
that of.the Creature, and fo were in no danger of falling into the 
horrid opinion of the Greek philoſophers, and their follower, Spino- 
za. And ſimple Reaſon teaching them that the Creator was, but 
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He from the wond' ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 220 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 

Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. 

Till drooping, fick*ning, dying, they began 

Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man : 


123 


Then, looking up from fire ta fire, explor d 225 


One great firit F ather, and that firſt ador'd. 


CoMMENTARY. 


One, they ons ſaw that ALL WAS RIGHT, and ſo were in as 
little danger of falling into the Manichean error; which, when 
oblique Wit had broken the teddy light of Reaſon, imagined all 
was not right, having before imagined that all was not the work 
of One, Secondly,: he ſhews, what they underſtood of God's At- 


tributet; that they eaſily acknowledged a Father where they found 
a Deity; and could not conceive a ſovereign Being to be any other 


than a ſovereign Good. 


Nor ERES. 


Ver. 219. He from the wond' ring furraw, etc,] i. e. He ſub- 
dued the int ractabiſity of all the four elements, and made them ſub- 
ſervient to the uſe of Man. ha 


Ver. 22g. Then, looking up, etc.] The Poet here maketh their 
more ſerious attention to Religion to have ariſen, not from their 
gratitude amidſt abundance, but from their inability in diſtreſs; by 
ſhewing, that in proſperity, they reſted in ſecond cauſes, the im- 
mediate authors of their bleflings, whom they revered as God 
but that, in adverſity, they reaſoned up to the Firſt: 


„Then, looking up from fire to fire,” etc. 


"This, I am afraid, is but too true a repreſentation of humanity, 


VER. 225 to Ver. 240.] M. Du Reſnel, not apprehending that 
the Poet was here returned to finiſh his deſcription of the State of 
Nature, has fallen into one of the groſſeſt errors that ever was 
committed. He has miſtaken this account of true Religion for an 
account of the origin of 1delatry ; and thus he fatally embelliſhes 
his own blunder. | | | 

Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 

Leur zele induſtricux inventa la peinture. 

Leurs neveux, attentifs a ces hommes fameux, 

Qui par le droit du fang avoient regne ſur eux, 

* Trouvent-ils dans leur ſuite un grand, un premier pere, 
Leur aveugle reſpect!' acore et le rẽvere. 
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Or plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey'd unbroken faith from ſire to ſon; 

The worker from the work diſtinct was known, 

And ſimple reaſon never ſought but one: 230 

Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light, 

Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right; 

To Virtue, in the paths of pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 

Love all the faith, and all th' allegiance then; 23; 

For Nature knew. no right divine in Men, | 

No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 

A ſov'reign being but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. 240 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realms undone, 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 


CoMMENTAR X. 


VIX. 241. Who fi taught ſouls enſla vd, etc.] Order leadeth 
the Poet to ſpeak (from Ver. 2:0 to 225.) of the corruption of 
civil Seciety into Tyranny, and its cauſes; and here, with all the 


> 


&exterity of addreſs, as well as force of truth, he obſerves it aroſe 


| NOS. 

Here you have one of the fineſt pieces of reaſoning turned at once 
into a heap of nonſenſe. The unlucky term of Great firſt Father, 
was miſtaken by our Tranſlator to ſignify a Great Grand Father. 
But he ſhould have confidered, that Mr. Pope always repreſents 
God under the idea of a FATHER : He ſhould have obſerved, that 
the Poet is here deſcribing thoſe men who 

To Virtue in the paths of pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Falter, where they own'd a Ged.“ 


Ver. 231. Ere Wit: ebligue, etc.] A beautiful alluſion to the 
effects of the priſmatic glaſs on the rays of light. 


VER. 242. Th ener meu, failh, etc.] In this Ariſtotle placeth 
the difference betwern a King and a Tyrant, that the firſt ſup- 
polſeth himſelf made for the People; the other, that the People 
ate made for him: Badia: & 6 BAZIAET'E tha quaaf, bros of (47) 
#2x) 44574 cg Boing jnbliy a3: Whoywoiv, 6 3: Sigme; jan Uegitniai 
Kube n $3 TTPANNTZ wee; &Tv amoontne; x., el pen The dias wit- 
N ag xg, Pol. lib. v. cap. 10. | 
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That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 

T” invert the world, and counter-work its Cauſe? 
Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law ; 
Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe, 246 


CoMMENTARY. 


from the violation of that great Principle, which he ſo much inſiſts 
upon throughout his Eſſay, that each was made for the uſe of all. 
We may be ſure, that in this corruption, where right or natural 
Juſtice was caſt aſide, and violence, the Atheiſt's juſtice, preſided 
in its ſtead, Re.igien would follow the fate of civil Society: We 
know, from ancient hiſtory, it did ſo. Accordingly Mr. Pope, (from 
Ver. 244 to 269.) together with corrupt Politics, deſcribes cor- 
rupt Religion and its Cauſes : he firft informs us, agreeable to his 
exact knowledge of Antiquity, that it was the Politician, and not 
the Prieſt (as the illiterate tribe of Freethinkers would make us 
believe) who firſt corrupted Religion. Secondly, That the Super- 
ſtition he brought in was not invented by him, as an engine to play 
upon others (as the dreaming Atheiſt feigus, who would thus ac- 
count for the origin of Religion) but was a trap he firſt fell into 
dimſelf. 

66 Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe." 


„Naarn. 


Vr. 246. Force firſt made Congueſt, etc.] All this is agreeable 
to fact, and ſnews our Author's knowledge of human nature. For 
that Impotency of mind (as the Latin Writers call it) which gives 
birth to the enormous crimes neceſſary to ſupport a Tyranny, na- 
turally ſubjects its owner to all the vain, as well as real, terrors of 
Conſcience: Hence the whole machinery of Sur ERH TIR. 

It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwards, when the Tyrant's 
fright was over, he had cunning enough, from the experience of 
the effect of Superſtition upon himſelf, to turn it, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Prieſt (who for his reward weat ſhares with him in the Ty- 
ranny) againſt the jaſtly dreaded reſentment of his ſubjects. For 
a Tyrant naturally and reaſonably ſuppoſeth all his Slaves to be his 
Enemies, + OG | | 

Having given the Cauſes of Superſtition, he next deſcribeth its 
objects: 8 

« Gods partial, changeſul, paſſionate, unjuſt,” etc. 


The aucient Pagan Gods are here very exactly deſcribed. This 
fact evinces the truth of that original, which the Poet gives to Su- 
perſtition; for if theſe phantaſms were firſt raiſed in the imagina- 
tion of Tyrants, they muſt needs have the qualities here aſſigned 
to them, For Force being the Tyrant's Virtue, and Luxwy Lis 
Huppice's, the attrivutes ot his Gd would of cuurte be Revenge 
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Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 

She *midit the light'ning's blaze, and thunder's ſound, 

When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 250 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they : 

She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 


Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 255 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 

Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt ; 

Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 

And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 

And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 


Then ſacred ſeem'd th* ethereal vault no more z 


Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 
'Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food ; 265 
Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood ; 
With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 
And play'd the God an engine on has foe. 


NOTES. 


20d La; in a word, the antitype of himfelf. But there was ano- 
ther, and more ſubſtantial cauſe, of the Reſemblance between 3 
Tyrant and a Pagan-god; and that was the making Gods of Con- 
querors, as the Poet ſays; and ſo canonizing a tyrant's vices with 


Ver. 262, —and heav'n on pride.) This might be very well 
ſaid of thoſe timee, when no one was content to go to Heaven 
"without being received there on the footing of a God, with the 
ceremory of an Aueh“. | 
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So drives Self-love, through juſt and through unjuſt, 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt : 270 
The ſame Self-love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
Of what reſtrains him, Government and Laws. 

For, what one likes if others hke as well, 

What ſerves one will, when many wills rebel? 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 275 
A weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take? 

His ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain : 

All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 

Forc'd into virtue thus by Self-defence, 

Ev'n Kings learn'd juſtice and benevolencez 280 
Self- love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 


And found the private in the publick good. 


»Twas then, the ſtudious head, or gen'rous mind, 


Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, 


| | CoMMENTARY. 
Var. 269. So drives Selfleve, etc.] The inference our Author 
draws from all this (from Ver. 268 to 283.) is, that SELF-Love 
diiveth through right and wrong; it cauſeth the Tyrant to violzte 
the rights of mankind; and it cauſeth the People to vindicate that 
violation. For Self-love being common to the whole ſpecies, and 
ſetting each individual in purſuit of the ſame objegts, ir became 
neceſſary for each, if he would ſecure his own, to provide for the 
ſafety of another's. And thus Equity and Benevolence aroſe ſrcza 
that ſame Self- love which had given birth to Avarice and Iujuſtice: 
His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain ; 
« All join to guard what each deſires to gain.“ 
| The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater addreſs, in the 
diſpoſition of this work, than with regard to the inference b&&e 
us; which not only giveth a proper and timely ſupport to what 
had been advanced in the ſecond epiſtle concerning the nature and 
effects of Self-love, but is a neceſſary introduction to what follow:, 
concernirg the Reformation of Religion and Society; as we ſhall 
ſee preſently. | 


VX «k. 283. *Twas then, the ſludious head, etc.) The Poet hath 


; N"&'T Þ 
Ver. 283. 'Twwas then, etc.] The Poet ſeemeth here to mean 
'!he polite and flouriſhing age of Greece; and thoſe beneſaQors to 
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PoeT or PATRIOT, roſe but to reftore 285 

The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 

Re- lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; 

If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew: 

Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to ſlack, nor ſtrain its tender firings, 290 

The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 

That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too; 

Till jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 

Th' according muſic of a well-mix*d State. 


Co uu Rn TAR x. 


now deſcribed the riſe, perfection, and decay of civil Policy and 
Religion in the more early times. But the deſign had been im- 
perfect, had he dropt his diſcourſe kere: There was, in after ages, 
a recovery of theſe from their ſeveral corruptions. Accordingly, 
he hath choſen that happy era for the concluſion of his Song. But 
2s good and ill Goveraments and Religions ſucceed one another 
without ceaſing, he now leaveth facts, and turneth his diſcourſe 
(from Ver. 282 to 295.) to ſpeak of a more laſting reform of man- 
kind, in the Invention of thoſe philoſophic Principles, by whoſe 
obſervance, a Policy and a Religion may be for ever kept from 
linking into Tyranny and Superſtition : | 

„T was then, the ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 

„ Follow*r of God, or friend of human-kind, 

„Poet or Patriot, roſe but to reſtore 

The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before ;" etc. 


The eaſy and juſt tranſition into this ſubje& from the foregoing 
is admirable. In the foregoing he bad deſcribed the effects of 
Selt-love; and now, with great art, and high probability, he maketh 
Men's ebſervations on theſe effects the occaſion of thoſe diſcoveries 
which they have made of the true principles of Policy and Religi- 
on, deſcribed in the preſent paragraph; and this he evidently hint- 
eth at in that fine tranſition, 


+ 'Twas THEN, the ſtudious head, etc. 


NoTE s. 


Mankind, which he had principally in view, were SocRATEs and 
ARr1sTOTLE; who, of all the pagan world, ſpoke beſt of God, 
and wrote beſt of Government. | 
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Such is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings 295 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things: 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ven. 29g. Such is the World's great Harmeny, etc.] Having 
thus deſcribed the true principles of civil and eccleſiaſtical Policy, 


he proceedeth (from Ver. 294 to 303.) to illuſtrate the harmony 


between the two Policies; by the univerſal harmony of Nature. 
« Such is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings 
„ From Order, Union, full-Conſent of things: | 
Thus, as in the beginning of this epiſtle he ſupported the genera 
principle of mutual Love or Aſſociation, by conſiderations dra ven 
from the particular properties of Matter, and the mutual depen- 
dance between vegetable and animal life: fo, in the concluſion, 
he hath inforced the particular principles of Civil and Religious 
Society, from that general Harmony, which ſprings, in part, from 
thoſe properties and dependencies. e 
| 7 | N O T E $, 
Ver. 29g. Such is the World's great Harmony, etc.] An har- 
mony very different from the p RE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY of 
the celebrated Leibnitz, which introduceth a Fatality deſtructive 
of all Religion and Morality. Yet hath the learned M. de Crou- 
ſaz ventured to accuſe our Poet of eſpouſing that dangerous whim- 
ſy. The pre- eſtabliſbed harmony was built upon, and is an out- 
rageous extenſion of a conception of Plato; who, combating the 
atheiſtical objeQtions about the origin of Evil, employs this argu- 
ment in defence of Providence; That amongſt an infinite num- 
<< ber of poſſible worlds in God's idea, this, which he hath created 
and brought into being, and which admits of a mixture of Evil, 
is the beſt. But if the beſt, then Evil conſequently is partial, 
„ comparatively ſmall, and tendeth to the greater perfection of 
« the whole.” This Principle is eſpouſed and ſupported by Mr. 
Pope with all the power of reaſon and poetry. But neither was 
Plato a Fataliſt, nor is there any fataliſm in the argument. As 
to the truth of the notion, that is another queſtion; and how far 
it cleareth up the very difficult controverſy about the origin of Evil, 
is ſtill another. That it is a full ſolution of the difficulty, I can- 
not think, for reaſons too long to be given in this place. Per- 
haps we ſhall never have a full ſolution here: and it may be no 
great matter though we have not, as we are demonſtrably certain 
of the moral attributes of the Deity. Vet this will never hinder 
Writers from expoſing themſelves on this ſubje&t. A late Author 
thinks he can account for the Origin f Evil, and therefore he will 
write: he thinks too, that the clearing up this difficulty is neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the foundations of Religion, and therefore he will 
print. But he is doubly. miſtaken: he muſt know little of Philo- 
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of a new light. If at other times he was ſo pleas'd with his 


EP. III. 


Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty made 
To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade; _ 


NoT#® s. 


ſophy to fancy that he has found the ſolution ; and till leſs of Re- 
ligion to imagine that the want of his ſolution can affect our belief 
in God. Such Writers M7) 

Amuſe th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 
However, Mr. Pope may be juſtified in receiving and inforcing this 
Platonic notion, as it hath been adopted by the moſt celebrated 
and orthodox divines both of the ancient and modern church. 

This d:Etrine, we own then, was taken up by Leibnitz; but it 
was to ingraft upon it a moit pernicious fataliſm. Plato ſaid, 
God choſe the beſt: Leibnitz ſaid, he could not but chuſe the beſt, 
as he could not act without, what this philoſopher called, « ſufi- 
cient reaſon, Plato ſuppoſed freedom in God to chuſe one of two 
things equally good: Leibnitz held the ſuppoſition to be abſurd: 
however, admitting the caſe, he ſtill held that Cod could not chuſe 
one of two things equally good. Thus it appears, the firſt went 
on the ſyſtem of Freedom; and that the latter, notwithſtanding 
the moſt artful diſguiſes of his principles, in his Theodicte, was a 


_ thorough Fataliſt : For we cannot well ſuppoſe he would give that 


freedom to Man which he had taken away from God. The truth 
of ihe matter ſeems to be this: he ſaw, on the one hand, the 
monſtrous abſurdity of ſuppofing, with Spinoza, that blird Fate 
was the author of a coherent Univerſe; but yet, on the other, he 
could not conceive with Plato, how God could foreſee and con- 
duct, according to an archetypal idea, a World, of all poſſible 
Worlds the beſt, inhabited by free Agents. This difficulty, there- 
fore, which made the Socinians take Preſcience from God, diſ- 
poſed Leibnitz to take Free-will from Man: And thus he faſhioned 
his fantaſtical hypotheſis; he ſuppoſed that when God made the 
body, he impreſſed on his new created Machine a certain ſeries or 
ſuite of motion: and that when he made the fellow ſou], he im- 
preſſed a correſpondent ſeries of ideas; whoſe operations, through- 
out the whole duration of the union, were ſo exactly timed, that 
whenever an idea was excited, a correſpondent motion was ever 
ready to ſatisfy the volition. Thus, for inſtance, when the mind 
had the will to raiſe. the arm to the head, the body was fo pre- 
contrived, as to raiſe, at that very moment, the part required. 
This he called the Px z-tzsTABLIsHED Harmony; and with this 
he promiſed to do wonders. ** Yet after all,“ (ſays an excellent 
philoſpher and beſt interpreter of Newton) „he owned to his 
friends, that this extraordinary notion was only a luſus ingenii 
*« (un jeu d'eſprit) to try his parts, and laugh at the credulity of 
„ Philoſophers, who are as fond of a new paradox, as Enthuſiaſts 
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More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 
And, in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt; 300 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 
For Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt: b 


Co u Mu EN TAR x. 


Ver. 303. For Forms of Government let fools conteſt, etc.] But 
now the Poet, having ſo much commended the invention and in- 
ventors of the philoſophic principles of Religion and Government, 
Jeſt an evil uſe ſhould be made of this, by Men's reſting in theory 
and ſpeculation, as they have been always too apt to do in matters 
where practice makes their happineſs, he cautions his reader {from 
Ver. 302 to 311.) againſt this error. The ſeaſonableneſs of this 
reproof will appear evident enough to thoſe who know, that mad 
diſputes about Liberty and Prerogative had once well nigh over- 
turned our Conſtitution ; while others about Myſtery and Church 
Authority had almoſt deſtroyed the very ſpirit of our Religion. 


NoTESs. 


« own notions in the Theodrcee, as to defend them ſeriouſly againſt 
« the learned Dr. Clarke; that ſhews only that he angled for two 
„different ſorts of reputation, from the ſame performance ; and 
« unluckily he loſt both. The ſubje& was too ſerious to paſs for 
«© romance; and the principles too abſurd to be admitted for 
„truth.“ Mr. Baxter Appendix to the Inquiry into the nature 
of the human Soul, p. 162. As this was the caſe, none would 
have thought it amiſs, in M. Voltaire, to oppoſe one Romance to 
another, had he reſted there. - But his Tale of Candide, which: 
profeſſes to ridicule the Optimiſme of Leibnitz, was apparently 
compoſed in favour of an irreligious Naturaliſm, which he makes. 
the ſolution of all the difficulties in the ſtory. 


f Ver. 303. For Forms of Government, etc.] Theſe fine lines 
have been ſtrangely miſunderſtood; the author, againſt his own 
expreſs words, againſt the plain ſenſe of his ſyſtem, hath been 
conceived to mean, That all Governments and all Religions were, 
as to their forms and objects, indifferent. But as this wrong judg- 
ment proceeded from ignorance of the reaſon of the reproof, as ex- 
plained above, that explanation is alone ſufficieat to rectify the 
miſtake, | 

However, not to leave him under the leaſt fuſpicion in a matter 
of ſo much importance, I ſhall juſtify the ſenſe here given to this 
paſſage, more at large: 
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For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 30g 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right : 


; NOTE Ss. 
I. And firſt as to Society: Let us conſider the words them- 
ſelves: and then compare this miſtaken ſenſe with the context. 
The Poet, we may obſerve, is here ſpeaking, not of civil So- 
cie:y at large, but of a juſt legitimate Policy: 
*© Th' according muſic of a well-mix'd State.“ 


Now mix'd States are of various kinds; in ſome of which the 
Democratic, in others the Ariſtucratic, and in others, the Monar- 
chic form prevails. Now, as tach of theſe mixed Forms is equally 
legitimate, as being founded on the principles of natural liberty, 
that man is guilty of the higheſt folly, who chuſeth rather to em- 
ploy hirnſelf in a ſpeculative conteſt for the ſuperior excellence of 
one of theſe Forms to the reſt, than in promoting the good admi- 
niſtration of that ſeitled Form to which he is ſubjet. And yet. 
moſt of our warm 1 about Government, have been of this 
kind. Again, if by Forms of Government, muſt needs be meant 
legitimate Government, becauſe that is the ſubject under debate; 
then by Medes of Faith, which is the correſpondent idea, muſt 
needs be meant the modes or explanations of the True Faith, be- 
cauſe the Author is here too on the ſubject of true Religion: 


„ Relum'd ker ancient light, not kindled new.“ 


Beſides, the very expreſſion (than which nothing can be more pre- 
ciſe) confineth us to underitand by Modes of Faith, thoſe human 
explanations of Chriſtian Myſteries, in contending about which, 
zeal and ignorance have fo perpetually violated Charity. 

Secondly, If we conſider the context; to ſuppoſe him to mean, 
that all For ms of Government are indifferent, is making him direct- 
ly contradict the preceding paragraph ; where he extols the Patriot 
for diſcriminating the true from the falſe modes of Government, 
He, ſays the Poet, ; 

% Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, 

« Taught not to ſlack, nor train its tender ſtrings; 

*« The leſs or greater ſet fo juſtly true, 

„That touching one, muſt ſtrike the other too; 

Till jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 

% Th according muſic of a well- miæ d State.” | 
Here he recommendeth the true Form of Government, which. is 
the mixed. In another place he as ſtrongly condemneth the falſe, 
or the abſolute jure divino Form: | 

« For Nature knew no right divine in Men.“ 8 
But the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Poet's own apo- 
logy, as I find it written in the year 1740, in his own hand, in 
te margin of a pamphlet, where he found theſe two celebrated 
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In Faith and Hope the world will diſagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: 


/ 


NOTES. 


lines very much miſapplied: The Author of theſe lines was far 
«© from meaning that no one form of Government is, in itſelf, 
&© better than another, (as, that mixed or limited Monarchy, for ex- 
„ ample, is not preferable to abſolute) but that no form of Govern- 
© ment, however excellent or preferable, in itſelf, can be ſuffi- 
© cient to make a people happy, unleſs it be adminiſtred with in- 
«© tegrity. On the contrary, the beſt ſort of Government, when 
« the form of it is preſerved, and the adminiſtration corrupt, is 
© molt dangerous.” 

LI. Again, to ſuppoſe the Poet to mean, that all Religions are 
indifferent, is an equally wrong, as well as uncharitable ſuſpicion. 
Mr, Pope, though his ſubject, in this Eſay on Man, confineth him 
to Natural Religion; yet he giveth frequent intimations of a more 
ſublime Diſpenſation, and even of the neceflity of it; particularly 
in his ſecond epiſtle (Ver. 149, etc.) where he confeſſeth the weak - 
neſs and inſufficiency of human Reaſon. 

And likewiſe in his fourth epiſtle, where, ſpeaking of the good 
Man, the favourite of Heaven, he ſayeth, | 


„ For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, | 
« And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul: 
„Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 


It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.“ 


But Natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to Faith; nor did 
any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever conceive that Faith could 
fill the mind with happineſs. | | 
- Laſtly, Ia this very epiſtle, and in this very place, ſpeaking of 
the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Nature, he intimates that 
they could only draw God's ſhadow, not his image: 

Re- lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new, 

© If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew: 
as reverencing that truth, which telleth us, this diſcovery was 
reſerved for the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, woho is the image of God. 
2 Cor. iv. 4. | | 


Ver, 306. Fer Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight ;] 

| Theſe latter ages have ſeen ſo many ſcandalous contentions for 
modes of faith, to the violation of Chriſtian Charity, and diſhonour 
of ſacred Scripture, that it is not at all ſtrange they ſhould become 
the object of ſo benevolent and wiſe an Author's reſentment. 

But that which he here ſeemed to have more particularly in 
his eye, was the long and miſchievous ſquabble between W—n- 
and JACK80N, on a point confeſſedly above Reaſon, and amongſt 
thoſe adorable myſteries, which it is the honour of our Religion to 
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All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great End ; 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind or mend. 310 


| NOTES. | 
find unfathomable. In this, by the weight of anſwers and replies, 
redoubled upon one another without mercy, they made fo profound 
2 progreſs, that the One proved, nothing hindered in Nature, but 
that he Sen might have been the Father; and the Other, that no- 
thing hindered- in Grace but that the Son may be a mere Creature. 
But if, inſtead of throwing ſo many Greek Fathers at one another's 
heads, they had but chanced to refle& on the ſenſe of one Greek 
word, AIIEIPIA, that it ſignifies both 1wriniTyY.and iGNorRANCE, 
this ſingle equivecation might have ſaved them ten thouſand, which 
they nded in carrying on the controverſy. However, thoſe 
Miſts that magnified the Scene, enlarged the Character of the 
Combatants :- and no body expecting common ſenſe on a ſubject 
| where we have no ideas, the defects of dulneſs diſappeared, and 

its advantages (for, advantages it has) were all provided for. 

*Fhe worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom know when to have 
done. For writing themſelves up into the ſame deluſion with their 
Readers, they are apt to venture out into the more open paths of 
Eiterature, where their reputation, made out of that ſtuff which 
Lucian calls, Zur. qx, preſently falls from them, and their 
nakedneſs appears. And thus it fared with our two Worthies. 
The World, which muſt always have ſomething to amuſe it, was 
now, and it was time, grown weary of its play-things; and catched 
at a new object, that promiſed them more agreeable entertainment. 
Tindal, a kind of Baſtard-Socrares, had brought our ſpeculations 
from Heaven to Earth : and, under the pretence of advancing the 
Antiquity of Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its Original. This 
was a controverſy that required another management. Clear 
ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorough knowledge of prophane and 
facred Antiquity, and an intimate acquaintance with Human Na- 
ture, were the qualities proper for ſuch as engaged in this ſubject. 
A very unpromiſing adventure for theſe metaphyſical nurſlings, 
bred up in the gloomy regions of chimeras. Yet they would needs 
venture out. What they got by it was only to be once well laugh- 
ed at, and then forgotten. But one odd circumſtance deſerves to 
be remembered; though they wrote not, we may be ſure, in con- 
cert, yet each attacked this formidable adverſary at the ſame time; 
faſtened upon him in the ſame place; and mumbled him with juſt 
the ſame toothleſs rage. But the ill ſucceſs of this eſcape ſoon 
brought them to themſelves. The One made a fruitleſs effort to 
revive the old game, in a diſcourſe on The ImporRTaANce of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity; and the Other has been ever ſince ram- 
bling in SyacE, and Time. . x 
This ſhort hiſtory, as inſignificant as the fubjects of it are, may 
not be altogether unuſeful to poſterity. Divines may learn by theſe 
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Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives; 
The ftrength he gains is from th' embrace he gives. 
On their own Axis as the Planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the Sun ; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 3175 
And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen' ral frame, 
And bade Self- love and Social be the ſame. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 311. Man, like the gen'rous vine, etc.]] Having thus 
largely conſidered Man in his ſocial capacity, the Poet, in order 
to fix a momentous truth in the mind of his reader, concludes the 
epiſtle in recapitulating the twvo Principles which concur to the ſup- 
port of this part of his character, namely, SELF-Loveand Social; 
and in ſhewing that they are only two different motions of the 
appetite to Good, by which the Author of Nature hath enabled 
Man to find his own happineſs in the happineſs of the Whole. 
This he illuſtrates with a thought as ſublime as that general har- 
mony which he deſcribes: 

„ On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

„Vet make at once their circle round the Sun; 

„% So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 

« And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 

« And bade Self-love and Social be the farne.” 
For he hath the art of converting poetical ornament into philoſphic 
reaſoning ; and of improving a ſimile into an analogical argument; 
of which, more in our next. | 


NoTEs, 


examples to avoid the miſchiefs done to Religion and Literature, 
through the affeQation of being wiſe ahove what is written, and 
knowing beyond what can be underſtood. 4 "43.4 
VER. 318. And bade Self-love and Social be the ſame.) True 
Self-lof an appetite for that proper good, for the enjoyment of 
which, we were made as we are. Now that good is commen- 
ſurate with all other good, and a part and portion of Univerſal 
Good: it is therefore the /ame with Social, which hath theſe pro- 
perties. *& 
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ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 


* the Nature and State Man, with roſea 7 ts 
_ Happineſs, 


I. FALSE Notions of Happineſs, Philo/o phical and 
Popular, anſwered from Ver. 19 to 27. II. It is the 
End of all Men, and attainable by all, Ver. 30. Ged 
intends Happineſs to be equal; and to be fo, it muſt 
be ſocial, fence all particular Happineſs depends on 
general, and fince he governs by general, not particu- | 
lar Laws, Ver. 37. As it is neceſſary for Order, and 
the peace and welfare of Society, that external goods 
ſhould be unequal, Happineſs is not made to conſiſt in 
theſe, Ver. 51. But, notwithſtanding that inequality, 
the balance of Happine/s among Mankind is kept even by 
Providence, by the two Paſſſons of Hope and Fear, 
Ver. 70. III. What the Happineſs of Individuals 27, 
as far as is confiftent with the conſtitution of this world ; 
and that the good Man has here the advantage, Ver. 
77. The error of imputing to Virtue what are only the 
calamities of Nature, or of Fortune, Ver. 94. IV. The 
folly of expecting that God fhould alter his general Laws 
in favour of particulars, Ver. 121. V. That we are 
not judges who are good; but that whoever they are, 
they muſt be happieſt, Ver. 133, etc. VI. That exter- 
nal goods are not the proper rewards, but often incon- 
fehtent with, or deftructive of, Virtue, Ver. 165. That 
even theſe can make no Man happy without Virtue : In- 
fanced in Riches, Ver. 183. Honours, Ver. 191. 


ARG UNE NT. 
Nobility, Ver. 203. Greatnefs, Ver. 215. Fame, 
Ver. 235. Superior Talents, Ver. 257, etc. With 
pictures of human Infelicity in Men peſfſefſed of them all, 
Ver. 267, etc. VII. That Virtue only conflitutes a 
Happineſs, whoſe obje is univerſal, and whoſe projſpet © 
eternal, Ver. 3o7, etc. That the perfection of Virtue . 
and Happineſs conſiſis in a conformity to the ORDER 
of PROVIDENCE Here, and a Relignation zo it here 
and hereafter, Ver. 326, etc. 
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or Hayeiness! our being's end and aim! 

Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 
name: N 

That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal ſigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 


VARIATIO VSV. 


Vs. 1. 0h Happineſs! etc.) In the MS, thus, 


Oh Happineſs ! to which we all aſpire, 

Wing'd with ſtrong hope, and borne by full deſire; 
That eaſe, for which in want, in wealth we ſigh; 
That eaſe, for which we labour and we die. 


CoMmENTARY. 


THE two foregoing epiſtles having conſidered Man with regard t 
the Means (that is, in all his relations, whether as an Individual, 
er a Member of Society] this laſt comes to conſider him with re- 
gard to the Exp, that is, Happineſs. ; | 

It opens with an Invocation to HaryiNntss, in the marner of 
the ancient Poets; who, when deſtitute of a patron God, applied 
to the Muſe; and if ſhe was not at leiſure, tock up with any 
ſunple Virtue next at hand, to inipire and proſper their Under- 
takings, This was the ancient Invocation, which few mcgern 
Poets have had the art to imitate with any degree either of ipir-t 
or decorum: but cur Author hath contrived to make Lis lubler- 
vient to the inetlod and reaſoning of his philoſophic compoſition. 
L will endeavour to explain ſo uncommen a beauty. ; 

It is to be obſerved that the pagan Deities had each their ſeveral 
names and places if abide; with ſome of which they were ſup- 
poſed to be more delighted than others; and conſ«quently to be 
then moſt propitious when invoked by the favourite name ard 
place: Hence we find, the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and Calli- 
machus to be chiefly employed in reckoning up the ſeveral titles 
and habitations by which the patron God was known and diſtin- 
guiſhed. Our Poet hath made theſe two circumſtances ſerve to 
intioduce his ſubject. His purpoſe is to write of Happineſs ; me- 
thod therefore requires that he firſt define what men mean by Hap- 
pineſs; and this he does in the ornament of a poetic Invocation; in 
* hich the ſeveral names, that Happineſs goes by, are envmerated, 
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Which {till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 
O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool, and wiſe. 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 

Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 

Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 10 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? 


CoM MEN TARA. 


« Oh Happineſs ! our being's end and aim! 
“ Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy Nam :“ 
After the Dzr1n1T1ov, that which follows next, is the Pxo- 
POSITION, which is, that human Happineſs confiſts not in ade ba 
nal Advantages, but in Virtue, For the ſubject of this epiſtle 
is to detect the falſe notions f Happineſs, and to ſettle and ex- 
plain the trace; and this, the Poet lays down in the next ſixteen 
lines. Now the enumeration of the ſeveral fituations where Hap- 
pineſs is ſuppoſed to reſide, is a ſummary of falſe Happineſs placed 
in Externals: | 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, | 
„Say, in what mortal ſoit thou deign'ſt to grow? 
“Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with di*monds in the flaming mine? 
„ Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
„Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field?“ 
The ſix remaining lines deliver the true notion of Happineſs, and 
ſhew that it is rightly placed in Virtue. Which is ſummoned 
up in theſe two: | 
© Fix'd to no fpot is Happineſs ſincere 
„ *Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where.“ 
The Poet having thus defined his terms, and laid down his pro- 
poſition, proceeds to the ſupport of his Theſis ; the various argu- 
ments of which make up the body of the Epiſtle. 


No Tk 


Ver. 6. O'erlok*d, ſeen double, etc.) O'erlook'd by thoſe who 
place Happineſs in any thing excluſive of Virtue ; ſees double by 
thoſe who admit any thing elſe to have a (hare with Virtue in pro- 
curing Happineſs ; theſe being the two general miſtakes which 
this epiſtle is employed to confute. 


1 


* 
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Where grows: — where grows it not? If vain our 
toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil : 

Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere, 75 

"Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: 

Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, ST. Joan ! dwells with thee. 

Aſk of the Learn'd the way? The Learn'd are 

blind ; 1 

This bids to ſerve, and that to ſnun mankind; 20 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 

Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe; 


CoMMM ENT AR Y. 


VI R. 19. Ae of the Learn'd, etc.] He begins (from Ver. 18 
to 29.) with detecting the falſe notions of Happineſs. Theſe are 
of two kinds, the Philoſophical and Popular: The popular he had 
recapitulated in the invocation, when Happineis was called upon, 


at her ſeveral ſuppoſed places of abode: the philoſophical only re- 
mained to be delivered : 


*6 Aſs of the Learn'd the way? The Learn'd are blind; 

© This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun Mankind: 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 

** Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe.” 
They differed as well in the means, as in the nature of the end, 
Some placed Happineſs in Action, ſome in Contemplation ; the 
firſt called it Pleaſure, the ſecond Eaſe. Of thole who placed it 
in Action and called it Pleaſure, the rout they purſued either ſunk 
them into ſenſual day ws which ended in Pain; or led them in 
ſearch of imaginary Fer ſections, unſuitable to their nature and 
ftation, (ſee Ep. i.) which ended in Vanity. Of thoſe who placed 
it in Eaſe, the contemplative ſtation they were fixed in, made 
n for their quiet, find truth in every thing; others in g- 
Thing. | 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 

Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs?“ 


” NOT ꝝz S. 
VIB. 21, 23. Some place the bliſs in action. 
Some ſunk to Beafts, etc.] 


1. Thoſe who place Happineſs, or the ſummum benum, in Plea- 
ſure, "Ho; ſuch as the Cyrengic ſect, called, on that account, 
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Some ſunk to Beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev'n virtue vain!  _ 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 26 
To truſt in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ? 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave; 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; zo 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 


CouMENTARY. 


The confutation of theſe Philoſophic errors he ſhews to be ve 
eaſy, one common fallacy running through them all; namely this, 
that inſtead of telling us in what the happineſs of Suman nature 
conſiſts, which was what was aſked of them, each, buſies himſelf 
in explaining in what he placed his own. | 


Ver. 29. Take Nature's path, etc.] The Poet then proceeds 
(from Ver. 28 to 35.) to reform their miſtakes; and ſhews them 
that, if they will but take the road of Nature and leave that of 
mad Opinion, they will ſoon find Happineſs to be a good of the 
ſpecies, and, like Common Senſe, equally diſtributed to all man- 
%%% DET Þ Gs 


No TES. 


the Hedonic. 2. Thoſe who place it in a certain tranquillity or 
calmneſs of Mind, which they call EiJugia, ſuch as the Demo- 
critic ſect. 3. The Epicurean. 4. The Stoic.- 5. The Protago- 
rean, Which held dane was ry xn wire, the mea- 
ſure of all ttiugs; for that all things which appear to him, are, 
and thoſe things which appear not to any Man, are not; fo that 
every imagination or opinion of every Man was true, 6. The 
Sceptic : Whole abſolute doubt is; with great judgment, ſaid to 
be the effect of Indolence, as well as the abſolute truſt af the 
Protagorean : For the fame dread of labour attending the ſearch of 
truth, which makes the Protagorean preſume it is always at hand, 
makes the Sceptic conclude it is never to be found. The only 
difference is, that the lazinets of the one is deſponding, and the 
lazineſs of the other ſanguine; yet both can give it a good name, 
and call it HAPB⁵IN ESS. 


Ver. 23. Same ſunk to Beaſts, etc.] Theſe four lines added in 
the laſt Edition, as neceſſary to complete the ſummary ol the faite 
pu;ſuics after Happiueſs ameng the Greek Philute phere, 
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And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe, 
Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 35 
% Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws :” 


CoMuMENTARY.. 


Ven. 38. Remember, Man, etc.] Having expoſed the two falſe 
ſpecies of Happineſs, the Philoſophical and Fepular, and denounced 
e true; in order to eſtabliſh the laſt, - he goes on to a confutation 
of the two former. | i 
I. He firſt (from Ver. 34 to 49.) confutes the Philoſophical ; 
which, as we ſaid, makes happineſs a particular, not a general 
good: And this two ways; 1: From his grand principle, that 
God acts by general laws; the conſequence of which is, that hap- 
ineſs, which ſupports the well-being of every ſyſtem, muſt needs 
univerſal ; and not partial, as the Philoſophers conceived. 
a. From fact, that Man inſtinctively concurs with this deſignation 
of Providence, to make happineſs univerſal, by his having no de- 
light in any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable. 


Wo T Z $. 


VER, 35. Remember, Man, the Univer ſal Cauſe 
« As not by partial, but by gen'ral lac. 

T reckon it for nothing that M. Du Reſnel ſaw none of the fine 
reaſoning (from theſe two lines, to Ver. 73.) in which the Poet 
confutes both the ph:/o/ophic and popular errors concerning happi- 
neſs. What I can leaſt bear is his perverting thele two lines to 2 
horrid and ſenſeleſs fataliſm, foreign to the argument in hand, 
and directly contrary to the Poet's general principles. 
— “ Une Loi generale 

<< Determine tom jours la cauſe principale.” 
i. e. @ general Law always determines the firſt Cauſe : which is 
the very Fate of the Ancient Pagans ; who ſuppeſed that the 
Deflinies gave law to the Father of Gods and men. The Poet 
ſays, again, ſoon after, Ver. 49. Order is Heav'n's firſt Law,“ 
i. e. the firſt Law made by God relates tr Order: which is a beau- 
tiful alluſion to the Scripture-hiſtory of the Creation, when God 
firſt appeaſed the diſorders of Chaos, and ſeparated the light from 
the darkneſs. Let us now hear his Tranſlator : 

L' Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, 

Qui des decrets du Ciel eſt le premier Auteur.“ 
Order, that inflexible and grand Legiſlator, who is the firfl Au- 
thor of the Law of Heaven, A propoſition abominable in moſt 
ſenſes; abſurd in all. | | | 


And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleſſing Individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind; 40 
No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd Hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd : 
Who moſt to ſhun or hate Mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: _ b 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 45 
All pleaſures ficken, and all glories fink: 
Each has his ſhare; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pain. 

Ox DER is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 


Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 50 


More rich, more wiſe ; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 


VaR1ia TION s. 


After Ver. 52. in the MS, 
Say not, Heav'n's here profuſe, there poorly ſaves, 
„ And for one Monarch makes a thouſand ſlaves.” 
You'll fiad, when Cauſes and their Ends are known, 
Twas for the thouſand Heav'n has made that one. 


ComMMENTARY. 


VIX. 49. Order is Heawn's firft law ;] II. In the ſecond place 
{from Ver. 48 te67.) he confutes the popular error concerning happi- 
neſs, namely, that it conſiſts in externals : This he does, fir-ft, by 
inquiring into the reaſons of the preſent providential diſpoſition of 
external goods: A topic of confutation choſen with the greateſt 
accuracy and penetration: For, if it appears they were given in 
the manner we ſee them diſtributed, for reaſon different from the 
happineſs of Individuals, it is abſurd to think that they ſhould 
make part of that happineſs. He ſhews therefore that diſparity of 
external poſſeſſions among men was for the ſake of Society: 
1, To promote the harmony and happineſs of a ſyſtem ; becauſe 
the want of external goods in ſome, and tie abundance in others, 
increaſe general harmony in the obliger and obliged. Yet here 
(ſays he) mark the impartial wiſdom of Heaven; this very ine- 
quality of externals, by contributing to general harmony and order, 
preduceth an equality of happineſs amongſt Individuals. 
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Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs. 
If all are equal in their Happineſs : 
But mutual wants this Happineſs increaſe ; 55 
All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 
Heav'n breathes through every member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common ſoul. 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 
If then to all Men happineſs was meant, 65 
God in Externals could not place Content. 

Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe: 


VARIATIONS. 


After. Ver. 66. in the MS, 
"Tis peace of mind alone is at a ſlay: 
The reſt mad Fortune gives or takes away. 
All other bliſs by accident's debar'd; ds 
But Virtue's, in the inſtant, a reward; 
In hardeſt trials operates the beſt, - 
And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt. 


COMMENTARY, 


2. To prevent perpetual diſcord amongſt men equal in power ; 
which an equal diſtribution of external goods would neceſſarily 
occaſion. From hence he concludes, that as external goods were 


not given for the reward of virtue, but for many different pur- 
. poſes, God could not, if he intended hajpineſs for all, place it in 


the enjoyment of externals. | 


Ven. 67. Fortune her gifts may wariouſly di ſpeſe, etc.] Nis 
ſecond argument (from Ver. 66 to 73.) againit the popular error of 
happineſs being placed in externals, is, that the poſſeſſion of them 
is inſeparably attended with fear; the want of them with hope; 
which directly crofhag all their pretenſions to making happy, evi- 
dently ſhews that God had placed happineſs elſewhere, And 
hence, in concluding this argument, he takes occaſion (from Ver. 
72 to 77.) to upbraid the deſperate folly and impiety of thote, 


ESSAY ON MAN. EP. IV. 


1 


EP. IV. ESS AVON MAN. 145 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 70 
While thoſe are plac'd in Hope, and theſe in Fear: 
Not preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 
But future views of better, or of worſe, 

Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 


CoMMENTARY. 
who, in ſpite of God and Nature, will yet attempt to place hap- 
pineſs in externals: _ n | 
Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, | 
« By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
« Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raife.”* © | / 
VIX. 77. Know, all the good, etc.] The Poet having thus con- 
futed the two errors concerning happineſs, the *” aps and 
Popular; and proved that true happineſs was neither ſolitary and 
partial, nor yet placed in externals; goes on (from Ver. 56 to 83.) 
to ſhew in what it doth conſiſt, He had before ſaid in general, 
and repeated it, that happineſs lay in common to the whole ſpe- 
_ cies, He now brings us better acquainted with it, in a more ex- 
licit account of its nature; and tells us, it is all contained in 
Gealth, peace, and competence; but that theſe are to be gained only 
by VixTUz, namely, by temperance, innocence, and induftry. 
0214012 93% 4 erY Ft. e 
Ver. 79. Nr : Leere, elc.] This js a beautiful 
periphraſis for Happineſs; for all we feel of good is by ſenſation 
and reflection. But the Tranſlator, who ſeemed little to concern 
himſelf with the Poet's philoſophy or argument, miſtook this de- 
ſcription of happineſs for a deſcription. of the intellectual and ſen- 
fitive faculties,” oppoſed to one another; and therefore turus it 
thus, Sr io ul % $14; 14401 inn üer 
| tl Le chartme ſeducteur, dont s' enyvrant les ſens 
es plaiſirs de l'eſprit, encore plus raviſſans ? 
and ſo, with the higheſt abſurdity, not only makes the Poet con- 
ſtitute ſenſual exceſſer a part of human happineſs, but like wiſe the 
product of Virtue. eren 12 i250 #2 
Vor. II. H : 


1 1 


But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone 81 
And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; 

But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 
Say, in purſuit of profit or delight. 85 
Who riſk the moſt, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, rent 
Which meets contempt, or which .compaſlion firſt 2 
Count all th' advantage proſp'rous Vice attains, 

Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for good. 


” 7 


Con u ENT TARA T. 


Ver. 83. The goed or bad, etc.) Hitherto the Poet bath only 
eonſidered health and peace: OE: | 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 
«© And Peace, oh Virtue} Peace is all thy, own.“ 
One head yet remained to be ſpoken to, namely, competence, In 
the purſuit of health and peace there is, no danger of running into 
exceſs; but the caſe is different with regard to competence: here 
wealth and affluence, wauld be apt to be miſtaken for it, in men's 
paſſionate purſuit after external goods, To obviate this miltake 
therefore, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 82 to 93.) that, as exorbi- 
tant wealth adds nothing to the happineſs ariſing from a competence; 
ſo, as it is generally ill gotten, it is attended with circumſtances 
which weaken another part, of this triple cord, namely, peace. 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe,: - - 
„Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance. alone; $5 429 
And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own,” .. 
ere 1 
Ven. 82. And Peace, etc.] Conſcious innocence (ſays the Poet) 
is the only ſource of internal peace; and knowy innocence, of ex- 
rernal; therefore, peace is the ſole iſſue of virtue; or, in his 
own emphatic words, peace ir all thy c; d conchufive obſervation 
in his argument; which ſtands thus: Is happineſs rightly placed 
in externals? No; for it conſiſts in health, peace, and compe- 
tence. Health and competence are the product of temperanee: 
and peace of perfect iunocence. 30117 to 1 | 


- 
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Ek. IV. E SS ATV ON MAN. 147 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below, 

Who fancy Bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe! ws 

Who ſees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, gg 

Beſt knows the bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 

But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all, 


"WW" a. 1 A T rex 5. 
After Ver. 92. in the MS. 
Let ſober Moraliſts correct their ſpeech, 
No bad man's happy: he 1s great, or rich, 


 ComuMmnEnrT\aRY.. | 

VER. 93. 0h blind to truth, etc.] Our Author having thus large- 
ly confuted the miſtake, that Happineſs confiſts in externals, pro- 
ceeds to expoſe the terrible conſequences of ſuch an opinion, on 
the ſentiments and practice of all forts of men; making the Diſſe- 
lute, impious and atheiſtical; the Religious, uncharitable and in- 
tolerant; and the Good, reſtleſs and diſcontent. For when it is 
once taken for granted, that happineſs conſiſts in externals, it is 
immediately ſeen that ill men are oſten more happy than the 
Good; which ſets all conditions on objecting to the ways of Pro- 


vidence: and ſome even on raſhly attempting to rectify its diſpen- 


ſations, though by the violation of all laws, divine and human. 
Now this being the moſt important part of the ſubje& under con- 


ſideration, is deſervedly treated moſt at large. And here it will 


be proper to take notice of the art of the Poet in making this con- 
futation ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full ſolution of all objections 


which might be made to his main propoſition, that happineſs con- 


fits not in externals. | 
I. He begins, firſt of all, with the atheiſtical complainers; and 


purſues their impiety from Ver. 92 to 134, _ e 
Oh blind to truth ! and God's whole ſcheme below, etc. 


Ver. 97. But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, etc.) He ex- 
poſes their folly, even on their own notions ol external goods, 
1. By examples (from Ver. 98 to 111.) where he ſhews, frff, 
that if good men have been untimely cut off, this is not to be 
aſcribed to their virtue, but to a contempt of life, which hurried 
them into dangers. Secondly, That if they will till perſiſt in 
aſcribing untimely death to virtue, they muſt needs, on the ſame 
principle, aſcribe long life to it alſo; conſequently, as the argu- 
ment, in fact, concludes both ways, in logic it concludes neither. 

«© Say, was it Virtue, more the' Heav'n ne'er gave, | 

« Lamented Digby! ſunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
« Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire? 


2 
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148 "ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. Iv. 


Epiſtle. Moral evil ariſeth from the depraved wi 


See FaLKLAN D dies, the virtuous and the juſt ! 
See god-like TURENNE proſtrate on the duſt! 100 
See Sion Ex bleeds amid the martial ftrife ! 

Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Life? 

Say, was it Virtue, more tho Heav'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented Dicsy ! ſunk thee to the grave? E 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 105 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire ? 

Why drew Marſeilles*. good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death? 


Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 


Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me? | 110 
What makes all phyſical or moral ill? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 


COMMENTARY. 


VaR. 111. What makes all phyſical ar moral ill ?] 2. He ex- 
poſes their folly (from Ver. 110 to 131.) y conſiderations drawn 
trom the ſyſtem of Nature; and theſe twofold, natural and moral. 
You accuſe God, ſays he, becauſe the good manis ſubj ect to natu- 
ral and moral evil: Let us ſee whence theſe proceed : Natural 
evil is the neceſſary conſequence of a material world ſo conſtitut- 
ed: But that this 2 564 was beſt, we have proved in the firſt 

it of Man: There- 
| Nor ES. | | 

Vex. 100. See god-like TUREZN NR] This epithet has a pecu- 
liar juſtneſs; the great man to whom it is applied not being diſ- 
tinguiſhed, from other generals, for any of his ſuperior qualities, 
ſo much as for his providential care of thoſe whom he led to war; 
in which he was ſo intent, that his chief purpoſe in taking on him- 
ſelf the command of armies, ſeems to have been the preſervation 


of mankind. In this god-/ike care he was more remarkably em- 


ployed throughout the whole courſe of that famous campaign in 
which he loſt his life. | 


Ver. 110. Lent Heav'n a parent, etc.) This laſt inſtance of the 
Poet's illuſtration of the ways of Providence, the reader ſees, has 
2 peculiar elegance; where a tribute of piety to a parent is paid 
in a return of thanks to, and made ſubſervient of his vindication of, 
the great Giver and Father of all things. The Mother of the 
Author, a perſon of great piety and charity, died the year this 
poem Was finiſhed, viz, 1733. | | 


EP. IV. ESSAY ON MAN. 149 
God ſends not ill; if rightly underſtood, $i 
Or partial ill is univerſal Good, | 
Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall; 115 
Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 
We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 

As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eale, 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe. 120 
Think we, like ſome weak Prince, th' Eternal Cauſe, 
Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws? 


VARIATION S. 
After Ver. 116. in the MS. | | 
Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man. 
COMMENTARY. 
fore neither one nor the other from God. But you fav, (adds the 


Poet, to theſe impious complainers) that though it be fir Man 


ſhould ſuffer the miſeries which he brings upon himielt, by the 
commiſſi.n of moral evil; yet it ſeems unfit that his innocent p«1- 
terity ſhould bear a ſhare of the burthen. To this, ſays Le, 1 
reply, | FS 

We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 

That righteous Abel was deftroy'd by Cain, 

As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 

When his lewd father gave the dite diſeaſe.“ 


But you will ſtill ſay, Why doth not God either prevent, or im- 
mediately repair theſe evils? You may as well aſk why he doth 
not work continual miracies, and every moment reverſe the eila- 
bliſhed laws of Nature: 

«« Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires,“ etc. 


This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning; and theſe the men to 


whom he addrefleth it; namely, the libertine caviliers againſt 


Providence. ek 


No T ESG. 


Vers. 121. Think we, like ſome weak Prince, etc.] Agreeable 
hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account of things under the com- 
mon Providence of Heaven, never repreſents miracles as wrought 
for the ſake of him who is the object of them, but in order to give 
credit to ſome of God's extraordinary diſpenſations to Mankind. 
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150 ES SAV ON MAN. EP. IV. 
Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, 

Forget to thunder and recall her fixes? 

On air or ſea new motions be L 125 

Oh blameleſs Bethel! ta relieve thy breaſt? 

When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 


Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ? 


Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres? head reſerve the hanging wall? 130 
But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have ? 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver 131. But fill this d, etc.] II. But now, fo unhappy 
is the condition of our corrupt nature, that theſe are not the only 
complainers, ReLic1ovs men are but too apt, if not to ſpeak 
out, yet ſometimes ſecretly to murmur againſt Providence; aid 
ſay, itt ways are net egal. Thote eſpecially, who are more in- 
ordinately devoted to a ſect or party, are ſcancalized, that the Juſt 
{for ſuch they eſteem themielves) the Fu/# who are to judge the 
world, have no better a portion in their own inheritance and do- 
minion : The Poet therefore now leaves thoſe mote profeſſedly 
impious, and turns to theſe leſs -profligate complainers (from Ver. 

30 to 149.) | | | 
% But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave)“ etc. 

As the former wanted external goods to be the reward of virtue 
for the moral man: fo Theſe want them ſor the pious, in order to 
have @ kingdom of the Tuft : To this the Poet holds it ſufficient to 
anſwer; Pray firſt agree among yourſelves, who thoſe 7ſt are. 
As they are not likely to do this, he bids them to reit ſatiened; to 
remember his fundamental principle, that ewhatever 15, 15 right; 
and to content themſelves (as their religion teaches them to pro- 
feſs x more than ordinary ſubmiſſion to the will of Providerce) 
with that common anſwe which he, with ſo much reaſon and 
piety, gives to every kind of complainer, | 

However, though there be yet no kingdom of the Juſt, there is 
ftill no kingdom of the Unjuſt ; both the virtuous and the vicious 
(whatſoever becomes of thule whom every ſect cails the Faithful) 


NoTE s. 


Ver. 123. Shall burning Elna, eic.] Alluding to the ſate of 
thoſe. two great Naturaliſts, Empedocles and Pliny, who both 
periſhed by too near an approach to Etna and Veſuviue, while they 
were exploring the cauſe of their eruption? | . 


EP.IV. ESS ANTON MAN. 151 
A kingdom of the Juſt then let it be: | 

But firſt conſider how thoſe Juſt agree. 

The good muſt merit God's peculiar care; 3 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's on ſpirit fell; 
Another deems him inſtrument of hell; 

If Calvin feel Heav'n's blefling, or its rod, 

This cries, there is, and that, there 1s no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, t, 
Nor with one * can e be bleſt. 


v | 


After Ver. 142. in ſome}Editions, 1 DD VV 


Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at ſtrife; | 
What diff rent Syſtems for a Man and Wife? 


The joke, though neh, was ill placed, and therefore ftruck out 
of the text. | 


CoMMENTARY. 


have their ſhare in external goods; and what is more, the virtuous 
have infinite iy the moſt enjoyment of their ſhare. 


| «© This world, 'tis true, 
Was made for Caefar—but for Titus too: 
„And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country? ? "Ty 11 
© Or he whole Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day??? 


I have. been the more ſolicitous to explain this laſt argument, 
and to ſhew againſt whom it is directed, becauſe a great deal de- 
pends upon it for the illuſtration of the ſenſe, and the defence of 
the Poet's reaſoning. For if we ſuppoſe him to be ſtiſl addreſſing 
himſelf to thoſe 11e10vs complainers, confuted in the forty pre- 
ceding lines, we ſhould make him guilty of a paralogiſm, in the 
argument about the Juſt; and in the illuſtration of it by the caſe 
of Calvin. For then the Libertine aſks, Why the Juſt, tbat is, 
the moral man, is not rewarded ? The anſwer is, That none but 
God can tell, who the Juſt, that is, the faithful man, is. Where 
the Term is changed, in oder to ſupport the argument; for about 
the truly moral man there is no diſpute; about the truly faithful, 
or the orthodox, a great deal. But take the Poet right, as argu- 
ing here againſt RLIOtous complainers, and the reaſoning is 
ſtrict and logical. They aſk, Why the truly faithful are not re- 
warded? He anfwereth, They may be; for aught you know; 
for none but God can tell who they are.“ 


REA. 


152 ESSAY ON/'MAN. Ep. IV. 
The very beſt will variouſly incline, of } 
And what rewards your virtue, puniſh mine. 
WHATEVER 1s, Is RIGHT. This world, tis true, 
Was made for, Caeſar—but for Titus too: 146 
And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country? 
Ys --- H2d nid | 
Or he whoſe. Virtue. ſigh'd to loſe a day? 
gut ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is fed.” 
What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread ? 150 
That, Vice may merit, tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deſerves it when he tills the ſoil, 
The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where Folly fights for kings, 'or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 155 


Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 


But grant him Riches, your demand is o'er ? 
% No—ſhall the good want Health, the good want 
Pow'r 297. | | | 


CoMMMENTARY. 


VIX. 149. But ſometimes Virtue flar vet, while Vice is fed.”} 
III. The Poet, having diſpatched theſe two ſpecies of murmurers, 
comes now. to the third, and ſtill more pardonable ſort, the di/- 
contented oO MEN, who lament only that Virtue ſtarves, while 
Vice riots. To theſe he replies (from Ver. 146 to: f.) thut, ad- 
mit this to be the caſe, yet they have no reaſon to complain, either 
of the good man's lot in particular, or of the diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence in general. Not of the former, becauſe Happineſs, the 
reward of Virtue, conſiſteth not in externals; nor of the latter, 
becauſe ill men may gain wealth by commendable induſtry ; good 
men want aeceſſaries through indolence or ill conduct. 


Ver. 167. But grant him Riches, etc.] But as modeſt as this 
complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet next ſhews (from Ver. 
156 to 167.) that it is founded on a principle of the highelt extra- 
vagance, which will never let the diſcontented good man reſt, til! 
he becomes as vain and fooliſh in his imagination as the very worſt 
ſort of complainers. For that when once he begins to think he 
wants what is his due, he will never know where to ſtop, while 
God hath any thing to give. | 


EP. V. .ESSAY ON MAN. 153 


Add Health, and Pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thing. 
„ Why bounded Pow'r? why private? why no 
king Sow . . | 160 

Nay, why external for internal giv'n? 
Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heav'n ? 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give : 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 165 
Say, at what Part of nature will they ftand ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: A better would you fix? 


Then give Humility a coach and fix, 170 


Juſtice a Conqu*ror's ſword, or Truth a gown, 

Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 

Weak, fooliſh man! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here ? 


VaRrlaTloN 8. 
After, Ver. 172. in the MS. 


Say, what rewards this idle world imparts, 
Or fit for ſearching heads or honeſt hearts. 


3 ; 4 | 
CoMMENTARY. 


 Ves. 167. What nothing earthly gives, etc.] But this is not 
all; the Poct ſheweth next (from Ver. 166 to 186.) that theſe 
demands are not only unreaſonable, but in the higheſt degree ab- 
ſurd, likewiſe. Por that thoſe very goods, if granted, would be 
the deſtruction of that Virtue for which they are demanded as a 
reward. He conc]udes therefore, on the whole, that, | 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 

** The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart- felt joy, 

ls Virtue's prize—” | | 
And that to aim at other, which not only is of no- uſe to us here, 
but, what is more, will be of none hereafter, isa paſſion like that 
of an Infant or a Savage; where the one is impatient for what he 


will ſoon deſpiſe; and the other makes a proviſion for what he can 
ever want. 
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154 ESSATYTON MAN. Er. Iv. 


The Boy and Man an Individual makes, 17 5 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for eakes? — 
Go, like the Indian, in another life : 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign' d. 

As toys and empires for a god-like mind. 180 
Rewards, that either would to. Virtue bring 

No joy, or be deſtru@ve of the thing: 


How oft by theſe at fixty are undone 


The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one! 
To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 185 


Content, or Pleaſure, but the Good and Juſt d 


CoMMENTARY. 

Ver, 'i8g. To whom can Rithes give Repute, or Truſt,] The 
Poet now enters more at large upon the matter: And ſtill con- 
tinuing his diſcourſe to this third fort of complainers (whom he in- 
dulgeth, as much more pardonable than the firſt or ſecond, in reQi- 
fying all their doubts and miſtakes) be proves, both ſrorn teaſon and 
example, how unable any of thoſe things are, which the world 
moſt admires, to make a good man happy. For as to the Philoſo- 
phic miſtakes concerning happineſs, there being little danger of 
their making a general impreiſion, he had, after a ſhort conſuta- 
tion, diſmiſſed them for altogether. But External goods are thoſe 
Syrens, which ſo bewitch the world with dreams of happineſs, that 
it is of all things the moſt difficult to awaken it out of its deluſi- 
ons; though, as he proves in an exact review of the moſt pretend- 
ing, they diikonour bad men, and add no luſtre to tke good —— 
That it is only this third, and leaſt criminal fort of complainers, 
againſt whom the remaining part of the diſeouiſe is directed, ap- 
peareth from the Poet's ſo frequently addreſſing himſelf, hencefor- 
ward, to his friend. | | 

I. He beginneth therefore (from Ver. 184 to 20g.) with con- 
fidering RI ES. 1. He examines firſt, what there is of real uſe 


- $4343 NorTE's. | 
Ver. 199. Ge, hike the Indian, etc.] Alluding to the example 
of the Indian, in Epiſt. i. Ver. 99. which ſhews, that that example 
was not given to diſcredit any rational hopes of future happineſs, 
but only to reprove the folly of feparating them from Charity: as 

when, | 
& —Zeal, not Charity, became the guide, 8 
And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride.“ 
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Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 

Eſteem and Love were never to be ſold. 

Oh fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind; | 
The lover and the love of haman-kind, 190 
Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 


Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year. 

Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff *rence 9 195 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; # 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon Gil; 
The frier hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
What differ more (you cry) than crown and cow! '?” 
In tell Inga friend! a wife man and 4 fool. 200 


, IS 189 3 
„ N ' 2k A 
or enjoyment in them; and ſheweth they can give the man 
only that very contentment in himſelf, and that very eſteem and 
love from others, which he had before: And ſcornfully, cries out ts 
thoſe of a different opinion, 
* Oh foo]! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
«© The lover and the live of human- kind, 
Whoſe life is healthiul, and whoſe conſcience clear; 3 
« Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds à year!“ ? 

2. He next examines the Imaginary valve: of Riches, as the 
fountain of Honour, For the objection of his adverſaries ſtandeth 
thus: — As Honcur is the genuine claim of virtue; and ſbame the 
juſt retribution of vice; and as honour, in their opinion, follows 
riches; and ſhame, poverty; therefore the good man ſhould be 
rich. He tells them in this they are much miſtaken : 

Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe; 

Ad well your part, there all the honour lies.“ 
What power then has Fortune over the Man? None at all; for as 
her favours can c.nfer neither worth nor wiſdom ; fo neither can 
her chpleaſure- cure him of any of his follies. On his garb, in- 
iced, the hath ſotne little influence; but his heart ſtill remains 
the ſame: 

« Foꝛtune in Men has ſome ſmall diff rence made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade.“ 
So that this difference extends no further than to the habit; the 
pride of heart is the ſame both in the flaunter and the flatterer; as 
it is the Poet's intention to iuſinuate by wo ule of thoſe terms. 
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You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 204 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with firings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 212 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? 21 
Alas! not all the blood of all the HowAR Ds. 

Look next on Greatneſs ; ſay where Greatneſs lies ? 

« Where, but among the Heroes, and the Wiſe?“ 


VARIATION S. 


Vers. 207. Boaft the pure blood, etc.) In the MS. thus, 
The richeſt blood, right-honourably old, 
Down from Lucretia to Lucretia roll'd, 
May ſwell thy heart and gallop in thy breaſt, 
Withou! one daſh of uſher or of prieſt: ' 
Thy pride as much deſpiſe all other pride 
As ang once all colleges beſide. 


COMMENTARY. 


Vesr.'20g, Stuck o'er with titles, etc.] II. Then as to Nos 
LITY, by creation or birth; this too the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 
204 to 217.) is in itſelf as devoid of all real worth as the reſt ; be- 
cauſe, in the fGrſt caſe, the Honour is generally gained by no merit 
at all; in the ſecond, by the merit of the firtt Founder of the Fa- 
mily; which, when well conſidered, is generally the ſubje ct rather 
of humiliation than of glory. 


- Ves. 217. Look next on S erc.) III. The Poet now 
wamaſks (from Ver. 216 to 237.) the falſe pretences of GREZAT- 
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Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; - 220 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 

Or make, - an enemy of all mankind ! $22 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes 

Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe, 

No leſs alike the Politic and Wile ; | 225 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 

Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themſelves are wife, but others weak. 

But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
*Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain Great: 230 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 


Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 


CoMMENTARY, 


rss, whereby it is ſeen that the Hero and the Politician (the two 
characters which would monopolize that quality) do, after all their 
buſtle, if they want Virtue, effect only this, that the one proves 
himſelf a Fool, and the other a Knave: And Virtue they but too 
generally want; the art of Heroiſm being underſtood to conſiſt in 
Ravage and Deſolation; and the art of Politics, in Circumven- 
tion, e perrs | 
It is not ſucceſs, therefore, that conſtitutes true Greatneſs; but 

the end aimed at, and the means which are employed: And if 
theſe be right, Glory will follow as the reward, whatever happens 
to be the iſſue: i 8 

„Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 

„Like good Aurelius let him reign, wr bleed 

« Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.” 


| No rs. 

Vxx. 222. —an enemy of all mankind!} Had all nations, with 
regard to their HEROES, been of the humour with the Normans, 

who called Robert II. the greateſt of their Dukes, by the name of 


RoBERT THE DEVIL, the Races of Herots might have been 
lc& numerous, or however leſs miſchievous 
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Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed IT) 235 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. Wok 
What's Fame ? a fancy'd life in others breath, Sl 

A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 

Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's or your own. 240 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 1 05 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 

An Eugene living, as a Caeſar dead: 

Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 245 
Or on the Rubicon, - or on the Rhine. | 

A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod ; 

An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 

As Juſtice tears his body from the grave 250 
When what t oblivion better were reſign'd, 

Is hung on high to poiſon half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 255 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 


Than Caeſar with a ſenate at his heels. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 237. What's Fame?) IV. With regard to FAux, that 
ſtill mo:e fantaſtic bleſſing, he ſheweth (from Ver. 236 to 259.) 
that all of it, beſides what we hear ourſelves, is merely hathing: 
and that even of this ſmall portion, no more of it giveth the pol- 
ſeſſor a real ſatisfaQicn, than what is the fruit of Virtue. Thus 
he ſhews, that Honour, Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, fo tar as they 
have any thing real and ſubſtantial, that is, ſo far as they contri- 
bute to the happineſs of the poſſeſſor, are the ſole iſſue of Vi tue; 
and that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, nor the Pa pulace, ate 


capable of conferring them, 
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In Parts ſuperior what advantage liess 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe? , 22860 
"Tis but to know how little gan be knowun 
To ſee all others faults and feel our own :' 
Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 


Without a ſecond, or without a judge : 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land ? 265 


All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 


Painful preheminence! your ſelf to view: 
Above life's n and its comforts too. 


e eee „ 11 


Ves. 25 In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies _ v. But 
lailly, the | Ju ſhews (from Ver. 258 to 269.) that as no external 
goods can make man happy, ſo neither is it in the power of all 
internal. For that even SurpzRioR PARTS bring no more real 
happineſs to the poſſeſſor than the reſt; nay, that they put him 
into a worſe condition; for that the quickneſs of appreheaſion ou 
depth of penetration do but ſharpen the miſeries of life. | 


NETS. 


Ve. 267. Painful preheminence! etc.] This, to his friend: 
nor does it at all contradi& what he had ſaid to him concerning 
| Happinefs, in the beginning of the epiſtle: ; 

«© "Tis never to be bought, but always free, . 

And fled from Monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee.” 
For there he compliments his virtue; here he eſtimates the value of 
his politics, which he calls, wiſdom. He is now proving, that no» 
thing either externa] to man, or what is not in man's power, and 
of his own acquirement, can make him happy here. The moſt 
plauſible rival of Virtue is human Wiſdom : yet even this is fo far 
from giving any degree of real happineſs, that it deprives us of 
thoſe common comforts of life, which are a kind of ſupport, under 
the want of happineſs, Such as the more innocent of thoſe delu- 
ſions which he ſpeaks of in the ſecond Epiſtle: 

*© Thofe painted clouds that beautify our days,” 


Now Knowledge de!!royeth all thoſe comforts, by Go man 
above life's weakneſſes: So that in him, who thinketh to attain 
happineſs by Knowledge alone, independent of Virtue, the fable is 
reverſed, and in a prepoſterous attempt to gain the ſubſtance, he 
toſeth even the ſhadow. This I take to be the ſenſe of this r 
ftroke of ſatire on the wrong purſuits after happineſs. 


— ——————— — — 
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Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account: 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount; 270 


How much of other each is ſure to coſt; | 


How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 

How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe : 
Think, and if fill the things thy envy call, 275 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 
To ſigh for ribands if thou art ſo filly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 


Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life ? 


Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 280 


If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 


The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 


CoM MEN T AR . 


Ver. 269. Bring then theſe [bleſſings to a flrict account, etc.) 
Having thus proved how empty and unſatisſactory all theſe greateſt 
external goods are, from an examination of their nature ; he pro- 
ceeds to ſtrengthen his argument (from Ver. 268 to 309.) by theſe 
three further confiderations : ; 

1. That the :; cquirement of theſe goods i: made with the loſs 
of one another, or of greater; either as inconſiſtent with them, or 
as ſpent in attaining them. | | 

2. That the poſſeſſors of each of theſe goods are generally ſuch, 


| as are ſo far from raiſing envy in a good man, that he would re- 


fuſe to take their perſons, though accompanied with their poſſeſſi- 
ons : and this the Poet illuſtrates by examples, 

3. That even the poſſeſſion of them altogether, where they 
have excluded Virtue, only terminates in more enormous miſery. 

NorTEe s. 
Ver. 281, 283. If Parts allure thee, — 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſlling of a Nane, J 

Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great judgment The world, 
perhaps, doth not afford two ſuch other. | 
- Bacon diſcovered and laid down thoſe true principles of ſcience, 
by whoſe affiſtance, Newton was enabled to untold the whole law 
of Nature. He was no leſs eminent for the creative power of his 
imagination; the brightneſs of his conceptions; and the force of 
his expreſſion: Yet being convicted on his own confeflion,. for 
bribery and corruption id the adminiſtration of juſtice, while he 
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Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 285 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. | 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete ! | 

In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy ! thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. 290 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe ; 

In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 


And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk the Man : : 


NOTES. 

preſided in the ſupreme Court of Fquity, he endeavoured to repair 
his ruined fortunes by the moſt profligate flattery to the Court : 
Which, indeed, from his very firft entrance into it, he had ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to practiſe with a proſtitution that diſgraceth the 
very profeſſion of letters, or of ſcience. : 

CRrRoMweELL ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt eminent 
manner, with regard to bis abilities, from all other great and 
wicked men; who have overturned the Liberties of their Country. 
The times in which others have ſucceeded in this attempt, Were 
ſuch as ſaw the ſpirit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled, by 2 general 
luxury and venality: But Cromwell ſubdued his country, when 
this ſpirit was at its height, by a ſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt court- 
oppreſſion; and while it was conducted and lupported by 2 ſet of 
the greateſt Geniutes for government the world ever law embark- 
ed together in one common cauſe. 


Ver. 283. Or raviſb'd with the whiſtling of a Name, ] And 
even this fantaſtic glory ſometimes ſuffers a terrible reverſe. 
Sacheverel, in his Veyage to I-columbkill, deſcribing the Church 
there, tells us, that * in one corner is a peculiar incloſure, in 
© which were the monuments of the kings-of many different na- 
tions, as Scotland, Ireland, Norway, and the Iſle of Man. 
#* Tris (ſaid the perſon who ſhewed me the place, pointing to a 
plain ſtone) was the monument of the Great Txacve, king 
„Jof Ireland. I had never heard of him, and could not but reflect 
** of how little value is Greatneſs, that has barely left a name 
© ſcandalous to a nation, and a grave which the meaneſt of man- 
kind would never envy.” | 


Vis, 292. From dirt an1 ſea- weed] Avarice and Luft. 
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162 ESS AY ON MAN. | Ep. IV. 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 295 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 


Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

Oh wealth ill- fated! which no act of fame 

E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctify'd from ſhame! zoo 

What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life?! 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 

And haunt their flumbers in the pompous ſhade. 

Alas! not dazzled wich their noon-tide ray, 305 

Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A Tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame! 
Know then this truth, (enough for Man to know) 

« Virtue alone is happineſs below.” 310 


ComMENTAR . | 

Ver. 309. Knew then this truth, etc.] Having thus at length 
ſhe wn that happineſs conſiſts neither in external goods of any kind, 
nor in all kinds of internal (that ie, in ſuch of them as are not of 
our own acquirement) nor yet in the viſionary purſuits of the 
Philcſophers, he concludes (irom Ver. 308 to 311.) that it is to be 
found in VIX TUS ALONE. | 


— 


ox Nonne | 
Vzs. zog. Know then this truth (enough for Man fo knew) 
„ Virtue ALONE is fappineſs below.” 
M. Du Reſnel tranſlates the lines thus, 
« Appren donc, qu'il n'eſt point icy bas de Bonheur 
% S. la Vertu ne regle et PEſprit et le Coeur, 41.7 
i. e. Lcern then, that there is ne Happineſs here bel:w. unleſs 
Virtue regulate the heart and the underſtanding: Which deſtroys 
all the force of his Author's concluſion. He had proved, that 
ha pf ine ſo co: fiſts neither in external goods, as the Vulgar imagin- 
ed: nor yet in the viſions of the Philoſophers: he concludes ther: - 
fore, that it conſiſts in Vix TE alone. His Tranſlator ſays, that 
ewithout Virtue there can be no happineſs. And loſay the men whom 
his Author is here cenſutirg. For though they ſuppoſed external 
goods requiſite to happineſs, it was when in conjunction with Vi- 
tue. Mr. Pope ſays, ; 5 K 
© VIxTUE ALONE is Happineſs below :” + _ 
And fo ought a faithſul Tranſlator to have ſaid aſter him. 
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The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 

Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 

s bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 

The joy unequaPd, if its end it gain, 315 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 

Without ſatiety, though e' er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd: 

The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

[eſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 320 
Good, from each object, from each place 9 d, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd; 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 

And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 325 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 


| VARIATION 8. 
After Ver. 316. in the MS. 

Ev'a while it ſeems unequal to diſpoſe, 

And chequers all the good Man's 5558s with woes, 

*Tis but to teach him to ſupport each ſlate, 

With patience this, with moderation that ; 

And raiſe his baſe on that one ſolid joy, 

Which conſcience gives, and nothing can deſtroy. 
Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which there is ſuch a ſooth- 
ing ſweetneſs in the melancholy harm ny ot the verſincation, as if 
the Poet was then in that tender office in which he was moſt ofit- 
cious, and in which all his ſoul came out, the condoling with ſome 
good man in aft}:Etion, 


F 


Van: 311. The only point where human bliſs tand till, etc.] 
Hitherto the Poet had proved, HEOATIVELY) that happineſs 
conſiſts in Virtue, by ſhewing, that it did not conſiſt in any thing 
elſe. He now (from Ver. 310 to 327.) proves the fame po- 
TIVELY, by an enumeration of the qualities of Virtue, all natu- 
rally adapted to give and to increaſe human happineſs; as its Con- 
ſtancy, Capacity, Wige, Fache, Activity, Moderation, and 
Self- ſufficieney. 
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See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know > 


Vet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 


The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find ; 
Slave to no ſe, who takes no private road, 331 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God ; 
Purſues that Chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no Being any Bliſs can know, 335 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 
Learns from this union of the riſing Whole, 
The firſt laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began 
All end, in Love or Gop, and LovE or Man, 340 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his foul; 


| _ ComnEnTaARy. : 

VII. 329. See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow !] Hav- 
ing thus proved that happineſs is placed in Virtue; he proves next 
(from Ver. 326 to 32g.) that it is rightly placed there; for that 
then, and then only, aLL may partake of it, and ALL be capable 
of reliſhing it. 

Vs. 329. 7et peer with fortune, etc.) The Poet then, wie h 
fome indignation, obſerveth, (from Ver. 328 to 341.) that as ob- 
vious and as evident as this truth was, yet Riches and faiſe Philo- 
fophy had ſo blinded the diſcernment even of improved minds, that 
the poſſeſſors of the firſt, placed happinels in externals, unſuitable 
to Man's nature; and the followers of the latter, in refined viſions, 
unſuitable to his fituation : while the ſraple-minded man, with 
NATURE only for his guide, found plainly in what it ſhould be 
placed. | 

VER. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal,) But 
this is not all; the Author ſhews further (from Ver. 340 to 383. 


NoTE s. 


Vs. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, etc.] 
PLATo, in his firſt book of a Republic, hath a remarkable paſlage 
to this purpoſe. © He whoſe conſcience does not reproach him, 
has chearful Hepe, for his companion, and the ſupport and com- 


1 fort of his old age, according to Pindar. For this great Poet, 
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Till lengthen'd on to Fair u, and unconfird, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. | 
He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 345 
Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind | 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is her preſent ; ſhe connects in this 

His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Bliſs ; 350 


COMMENTARY. 


that when the ſimple- minded man, on his firſt ſetting out in the 
purſuit of Trath in order to Happineſs, bath had the wiſdom 

« To look through Nature up to Nature's God, | 
(inſtead of adhering to any ſe& or party, where there was ſo grea 
odds of his chuſing wrong) that then the benefit of gaining the 
knowledge of God's will written in the mind, is not confined there; 
for ſtanding on this ſure foundation, he is now no longer in dan- 
ger of chuſing wrong, amidft ſuch diverſities of Religions; but by 
purſuing this grand ſcheme of univerſal benevolence, in practice as 
well as theory, he arrives at length to the knowledge of the re- 

vealed will of God, which is the conſummation of the ſyſtem of 

benevolence: | | 

«© For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 

«© And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; 

„Till lengthen'd on to FAT, and unconfin* 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.“ 


NoTESs. 


t O Socrates, very elegantly ſays, That he who leads a juſt and 
„ holy life has always amiable Hope for his companion, which fills 
„his heart with joy, and is the ſupport and comfort of his old 
« age. Hope, the moſt powerful of the Divinities, in governing 
< the ever-changing and inconſtant temper of mortal men.” Ta 
Te pandiy au, dure F ,s ri d ide det mhpers, aal dyabh ve. 
oc, ws xa; TlivdzagO- Ai Xagitving yas vod, 7 Zaiega rig, TIT" ix 

#i7rev, dri de ày dinalog xal ring oy Bloy Naydyn, YA of xaghiay d- 
Xece yneorebp®- ouvarget , à α,u gun Dyer Wourgopoy yuupas 
av In the ſame manner Euripides ſpeaks in his Hercules 
furens, | 

OUT®- Fan agr®- Gig e | | 

Hireidey alt, 28 & awoptiv, avigec au. Ver. 10g. 
He is the good man in whoſe breaft Hope ſprings eternally But 
to be without Hope in the world, is the portion of the wicked.“ 
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At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, be] 


And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 


| Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſſing thine. 


CoMMENTARY. - t 


Vex. 353. Self-love thus pufb'd to ſocial, etc.] The Poet, in the 

laſt place, marks out (from Ver. 362 to 373.) the progrels of his 

d man's benevolence, puſhed through natural religion to reveal- 
ed, till it arrives to that height which the ſacred writers deſcribe 
as the very ſummit of Chriſtian perfection; and ſhews how the 
progreſs of bu mas differs from the progreſs of divine benevolence, 
That the divine deſcends from whole to parts; but that the hu- 
man muſt riſe from individual to univerſal. His argument for 
this extended benevolence is, that, as God has made a Whole, 
whoſe parts have a perfect relation to, and an intire dependency 
on each other, man, by extending his benevolence throughout that 
Whole, acts in conformity to the will of his Creator; and there- 
fore this enlargement of his affection becomes a duty. But the 
Poet hath not only ſhewn his piety in this obſervation, but the ut- 


| moſt art and addreſs likewiſe in the diſpoſition of it. The Eſſay on 


Man opens with expoſing the murmurs and impious concluſions of + 
fooliſh men againſt the preſent conſtitution of things: as it pro- 
ceeds, it occaſionally deteCts all thoſe falſe principles and opinions, 
which led them to conclude thus perverſely. Having now done all 
that was neceſſary in ſpeculation, the Author turns to practice; 
and ends his Eſſay with the recommendation of an acknowledged 
Virtue, CnaxiTy ; which, if exerciſed in that extent which con- 
formity to the will of God requireth, would effectually prevent all 
complaints againſt the preſent order of Nature: ſuch complaints 
being made with a total diſregard to every thing but their wx 
private ſyſtem, and ſeeking remedy in the diſorder, and at the ex- 
pence of all the reſt. This obſervation, | | | 
4 Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake," 

is important: Rechefoucault, Eſprit, and their coarſe and wordy 
diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved, that Self-love was the origin of 
all thoſe virtues which mankind moſt admire; and thereiore fool- 
iſhly ſuppoſed it was the end likewiſe: and fo taught that the high- 
eſt pretences to diſintereſtedneſs were only the more artful diſ- 
guiſes of Self-love. But our Author, who ſays ſomewhere or 


other, | 


„Of human Nature, Wit its worſt may wiite, 
We. ſall revere it in our own deſpite,” MS. 
aw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the Paſſions began 
in Self- love; yet he underitogd human nature better than to ima- 
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Is this too little for the boundleſs heart? 335 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part: | 

Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, Lite,. and Senſe, 

In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, F 

And height of Bliſs but height of Charity. 360 

God loves from Whole to Parts: But human ſoul 

Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 

Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, © 36g 

Another ſill, and ſtill another ſpreads ; 5 93 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace ; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 

Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind? 370 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 

And Heav'n beholds its image in its break. 
Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come along; 

Oh maſter of the poet, and the ſong ! | 


VarxIaTions 


Ver. 373. Come then, my Friend! etc.] In the MS. thus, 
And now. tranſported o'er ſo vaſt a Plain, 
While the wing'd courſer flies with all her rein, 
While heav*n-ward now her mounting wing ſhe feels, 
Now ſcatter'd fools fly trembling: from her heels, 
Wilt thou, my ST. Joan.! keep her courſe in fight, 
Confine her fury, and affiſt her flight? 


Co MARE TA I. 


gine chat e ended there. He knew that Reaſon and Religion 
could convert Nur into its ate N „r dy eh therefore 
teacheth hat 


„ Selflove but ſerves the 8 mind to 8 PREY 
and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human Noturss aa the 
W truth of the UTE doctrine. 
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And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 37 5 
To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 


Bü. * 
Van. 373. Come then, my Friend! etc.) This noble apoſtrophe, 
by which the Poet concludes the Eſſay in an addreſs to his friend, 
will furniſh a critic with examples of every one of thoſe five. Species 
of elocution, from which, as from its ſources, Longinus deduceth 
the SuBLIinE *. | | FO 
1. The firſt and chief is a grandeur and ſublimity of conceptionc 
« Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come along; 
„ Oh Maſter of the Poet, and the Song! 
« And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now aſcends, 
« To Man's low paflions, or their glorious ends. 
2. The ſecond, that pathetic enthuſiaſm, which, at the ſame 
time, melts and inflames : | | 
« Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
« To fall with dignity, with temper riſe; 
„  Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
« From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 
* Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
< Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe." 
3. A certain elegant formation and ordenance of figures: 
„ Ohl while along the ſtream of Time thy name 
„ Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
„ Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 
« Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale?” 
4. A ſplendid dictien: | 
cc en ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 
« Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh thy fathers were thy foes, 
«© Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 
« Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 
«© That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 
« From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
„For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light; 
And fifthly, which includes in itſelf all the reſt, a weighs 
* dignity in the compoſition : | 1 
« Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever is, is RIGHT; 
„That Reason, Pass1oN, anſwer one great Aim; 
„ That true SzLr-LOvE and Social are the Samz; 
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Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 

To fall with dignity, with temper riſe; 

Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere; 

Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 

Intent to Reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 

Oh! while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 

Say, ſhall my little bark attendant ſail, 385 
Purſue the Triumph, and partake the gale ? 

When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duft repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 

Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 390 
That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 

From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 

For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light ; 
Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT ; 


| CoMMENTARY, 

Ves. 394. Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever it, is right;] The 
Poet's addreſs to his friend, which concludeth this epiſtle fo nobly, 
and endeth with a recapitulation of the general argument, affords 
me. the following obſervation, with which I ſhall conclude theſe 
remarks.— here is one great beauty that ſhines through the whole 
Eſſay: The Poet, whether he ſpeaks of man as an individual, a 
member of ſociety, or the ſubject of happineſs, never miſſeth an 
opportunity, while he is explaining his ſtate under any of theſe 
capacities, to illuſtrate it in the moſt artful manner by the inforce- 
ment of his grand principle, That every thing tendeth to the geod 
of the Whole; from whence his ſyſtem gaineth the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of having that grand Theorem realized by facts; and his 
facts juſtified on a principle of Right or Nature. 

Tuus I have endeavoured to analyſe and explain the exact rea- 
ſoning of thele four epiſtles. Enough, I preſume, to convinceevery 
one, that it hath a preciſion, force, and cloſeneſs of connection, 
rarely to be met with, even in the moſt formal treatiſes of phi- 
loſophy. Yet in doing this, it is but too evident I have deſtroyed 
that grace and energy which animates the original. And now let 
the Reader believe, if he be ſo diſpoſed, what M. de Crouſaz, in 
his Critique upon this work, infinuates to be his own opinion, as 
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That Reason, Pass10n, anſwer one great aim; 39; 
hat true SELF-LOVE and Social are the ſame ; 
That VIX Tur only makes our Bliſs below; 


And all our Knowledge is, ouRSELVES TO KNOW, 


V A011 a 7170-8 8. 


Ver. 397. That Virtue only, etc.] In the MS. thus, 


That juit to find a God is all we can, 
And all the fludy of Mankind is Man. 


5 Co MEN TA Rx. 
well as that of his friends. Some perſons,” ſays he, have con- 
« jectured that Mr. Pope did not compoſe this Eſſay at once, and 


ein a regular order; but that after he had written ſeveral frag- 


e ments of poetry, all finiſhed in their kind, (one, for example, 
on the parallel between Reaſon and Inſtinct, another upon Man's 
© grouncleſs Pride, another on the Prerogatives of human Nature, 
„another on Rel gion and Superſtition, another on the Original 
« of Society, and leveral fragments beſides on Selt-jove and the 
«© Paſſions) he tacked theſe together as he could, and divided them 
« into four epiſtles; as, it is ſaid, was the fortune of Homer's 
% Rhaplodies.” I ſuppoſe this extravagance will be believed juſt 
as ſoon of one as of the other. But M. Du Reſnel, our Poet's Tran- 
Nator, is not bebind hard with the Critic, in his judgment on the 
work. The only reaſon,” ſays he, © tor which this poem can 
© be properly termed an Eſſay, is, that the Author has not form- 
« ed his plan with all the regularity of method which it might 
« have admitted.“ And again—* I was, by the unanimous opi- 
% nion of al thoſe wiom I have conſulted on this occaſion, and 
© among theſe, of ſeveral Engliſhmen completely ſkilled in both 
4% languages, e ged to fall a different method. The French 
« are not ſatisfied with ſentiments, however beautiful, unleſs they 
« be methadically diſpeſel: Methid being the characteriſtic that 
% Aiſtinguiſbes cur per fer mances from thoſe of our neighbours,” 
etc. After having given many examples of the critical ſkil} of this 
wonderful man of method, in the foregoing notes, it is enough juſt 
to have quoted this flouriſh of ſelf-applauſe, and fo to leave him to 
the laaghter of the World. | 
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DEO OPT. MAX. 
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L 1 . 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER. . Ml 
DEO OPT. MAX. 1 


AT HE R of All! in ev'ry Age, 
| In ev'ry Clime ador'd, | 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 


Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : 
Who all my Senſe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark Eftate, 
To ſee the Good from III; 

And binding Nature faft in Fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


CoMMENTARY. 

Univerſal Prayer.) It may be proper to obſerve, that ſome paſ- 
ſages in the preceding Eſſay having been unjuſtly ſuſpected of 2 
tendency towards FATE and NATURALIsM, the Author com- 
poſed this Prayer as the {um of all, to ſhew that his ſytiem was 
founded in free. will, and terminated in piety: that the Firtt Cauſe 
was as well the Lord and Governor of the Univerſe as the Creator 

oc it; and that, by ſubmiſſion to his will, (the great principle in- 
forced throughout the Efay) was not meant ſuffering ourielves to 
be carried along by a blind determination, but reſting ia a religious 
acquieſcence, and confidence full of Hope and Immortality. To 
give all this the greater weight, the Poet choſe for his model the 
Lord's PRAYER, which, of all others, beſt deſerves the title 
prefixed to his Paraphraſe. IEP 

2 | * 


Ps. 
) th 
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What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, th 

This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſue. / | 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away ; ; 
For God 1s paid when Man receives, 
I' enjoy is to obey. 


Vet not to Earth's contracted Span 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand Worlds are round: 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy Foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart, 
To find that better way. 


% 


NoT#ss. 


If I am right, thy grace impart, — 

If I am wrong, Oh teach my heart] Y 
As the imparting of grace, on the Chriltian ſyſtem, is a ſtronger 
exertion of the Divine Power than the natural illumination of the 
heart, one would expect that right and wreng ſhould change 
places; more aid being required to reſtore men to right, than to 
keep them in it. But as it was the Poet's purpoſe to inſinuate 
that Revelation was the right, nothing could better expreſs his 
purpoſe, than making the rig ſecured by the guards of grace. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER. ings 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, 

At aught thy Wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent, 


'Teach me to feel another's Woe, 
To hide the Fault I fee ; 

That Mercy I to others ſhow, 
That Mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath; 
Oh lead me whereſce'er I go, 
Through this day's Life or Death. 


This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot: 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 1 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let Thy Will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 

One Chorus let all Being raiſe! 
All Nature's Incenſe riſe ! 


13 
The dying Chriſtian to his Sour. 
0 0 ons - 
3 


IT AL ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 
_ Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 


II. 


Hark! they whiſper; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away. 
What is this abſorbs me quite? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 


III. 
The world recedes ; it diſappears! 


Heav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O Death! where is thy Sting ? 


Nor RVSG³,. 


This ode was written in imitation of the famous ſonnet of 
Hadrian to his departing Soul; but as much ſuperior to his origi» 


nal, in ſenſe and ſublimity, as the Chriſtian Religion is to the 
Pagan. | 


MORAL ESSAYS. 
15 

FOUR EPISTLES 
2-0 


SEVERAL PERSONS. 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſis onerantibus aures : 

Et ſermone opus eſt modotriſti, ſaepe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetae, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſultò. 
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8 ht. 4 * — — 
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E r 1 1 * 1. 
TO 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, LORD COBHAM. 


A * G M E N r. 
| Of the Ke ad CranacraRs of MEN. 


TH, AT it is not Ju efficient for this knowledge to conſ der 
Man in the Abſtract : Books will not ſerve the purpoſe, 
nor yet our own Experience fingly, Ver. 1. General 
maxims, unleſs they be formed upon both, will be but 
notional, Ver. 10. Some Peculiarity in every man, 
characteriſtic to himſelf, yet varying from himſelf, Ver. 
15. Difficulties ariſing from our own Paſſions, Fancies, 
Faculties, etc. Ver. 31. The ſhortneſs of Life, to ob- 
ſerve in, and the uncertainty of the Principles of action 
in men, to obſerve by, Ver. 37, etc. Our own Prin- 
ciple of action often hid from ourſelves, Ver. 41. Some 
few characters plain, but in general confounded, difjem- 
bled, or inconſiſtent, Ver. 51. The /ame man utterly 
different in different places and ſeaſons, Ver. 71. Un- 
imaginable weakneſſes in the greateſt, Ver. 77, etc. 
Nothing conſtant and certain but God and Nature, Ver. 
05. No judging of the Motives from the actions; the 
ame actions proceeding from contrary Moti ves, aud the. 


ARGUMENT. 


Jame Motives influencing contrary actions, Ver. 100, 
II. Yet to form Characters, we can only take the ſtrong- 
eſt actions of a man's life, and try to make them agree : 
| The utter uncertainty of this, from Nature it/elf, and 
from Policy, Ver. 120. Characters given according to 
the rank of men of the world, Ver. 135. And ſome 
reaſon for it, Ver. 141. Education alters the Nature, 
er at leaft Character, of many, Ver. 149. Actions, 
Paſſions, Opinions, Manners, Humours, or Princi- 
ples, all ſubje& to change. No judging by Nature, from 
Ver. 158 70 174. III. It only remains to find (if we 
can) his Ruling Pass1ION : That vill certainly in- 
fluence all the reft, and can reconcile the ſeeming or real in- 
confiftency of all his actions, Ver. 175. JInflanced in the 
extraordinary character of Clodio, Ver. 179. A cau- 
tion againſt miſtaking ſecond qualities for firſt, avhich 
«will deſtroy all poſſibility of the knowledge of mankind, 
Ver. 210. Examples of the ſtrength of the Ruling Paſ- 


hon, and its continuation to the laſt breath, Ver. 222, 
etc. 1 
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Of the KnowLzpcs and CHARACTERS of MEN. 


ES, you deſpiſe the man to Books confin'd, 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind ; 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance 
Some gen'ral maxims, or be right by chance. 


CoMMENTARY. 
Epiſtle f the Knowledge and Characters of Men.) Whoever 


compares this with the former editions of the Epiſtle, will obſerve, 
that the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts are entirely 
changed and reverſed; though with hardly the alteration of a fin- 
' gle word. When the Editor, at the Author's defire, firit exa- 
mined this epiſtle, he was ſurprized to find it contain a number 
of exquiſite obſervations, without order, connection, or depen- 
dence: but much more ſo, when, on an attentive review, he 
ſaw, that if the epiſtle was put into a different form, on an idea 
he then conceived, it would have all the clearneſs of method and 
force of connected reaſoning. The Author appeared as much 
ſtruck with the thing as the Editor, and agreed to put the poem 
into the preſent order; which has given it all the juſtneſs of a true 
compoſition, The introduQion to the epiſtle on Riches was in the 
ſame condition, and underwent the ſame reform. 

EeisTLE I. This epiſtle is divided into three principal parts or 
members: The firſt (from Ver. 1 to 99.) treats of the difficulties 
in coming at the Knowledge and true Characters of men. The 
ſecond (from Ver. 98 to 174.) of the wrong means which both 


Moral Eſſays.) The Ess Ax ow Man was intended to be com- 
priſed in four books: 


The Firſt of which, the Author has given us under that title, 
in four epiſtles. : g . 
The Second was to have conſiſted of the ſame number: 1. Of 
the extent and limits of human reaſon. 2. Of thoſe arts and 
ſciences, and the parts of them, which are uſeful, and therefore 
attainable ; together with thoſe which are unuſeful, and therefore 
unattainable. 3. Of the nature, ends, uſe, and application of the 
different capacities of men. 4. Of the uſe of learning; of the 
ſcience of the world ; and of wit ; concluding with a ſatire againſt 
the miſapplication of them; illuſtrate4 by pictures, characters, 
and examples. 12 | 
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The coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 5 
That from his cage cries Cuckold, Whore; and Knave, 
Tho' many a paſſenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no Philoſopher at all. 7 


CoM MEN TARA x. 


Phil: ſephers and men of the World have employed in ſurmounting 
thoſe difficulties. And the third (from Ver. 173 to the end) treats 
of the right means ; with directions for the application of then. 
VIE. 1. Yes, yen deſpiſe the man, etc.] The Epiſtle is intro- 
duced (from Ver. 1 to 16.) by obſerving, that the Knowledge ef 
men is neither to be gained by books nor experience-alone, but by 
the joint uſe of both ; for that the maxim of the Philoſopher and 
the concluſions of the man of the World, can, ſeparately, but ſup- 
ply a vague and -ſuperficial knowledge: often not fo much; as 
thoſe maxims are founded in the abſtrat ny7tiens of the writer; 
and theſe concluſions are drawn from the uncertain cenjectures of 
the obſerver: But when the Philoſo her join his ſpeculation to 
the experience of the man of the World, his n2trons are rectiſied 
into principles: and when the man of the World regulates his ex- 
perience on the notion of the Philoſopher, his cenjectures advance 
into ſcience. Such is the reaſoning of this introduction; which, 
beſides its propriety to the general ſubject of the epittle, has a pe- 
culiar relation to each of its parts or members: For the cauſes of 


NorTE s. 


The Third book regarded civil regimen, or the ſcience of poli- 
tics; in which, the ſeveral forms of a Republic were to be exa- 
mined and explained ; together with the ſeveral modes of religious 
worſhip, ſo far forth as they affect Society; between which the 
Author always ſupnoſed there was the cloſeſt connection and the 
moſt intereſting relation. So that this part would have treated of 
Civil and Religious Society in their full extent. | 

The Fourth and laſt book concerned private ethics, or practical 
morality ; conſidered in all the circumſtances, orders, profeſſions, 
and ſtations of human life. 

The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digeſted ; and com- 
municated to L. Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and one or two more; 
and was intended for the only work of his riper years: but was, 
partly through ili health, partly through diſcouragements from the 
depravity of the times, and partly on prudential and other con- 
fiderations, interrupted, poitpoacd, and, laſtly, in a manner laid 
aſide. | | | | f 
Baut as this was the Author's favourite Work, which more ex- 
aQly reflected the image of his own ſtrong and capacious mind, 


1 


here delivered, of the joint aſſiſtance of ſpeculation and practice to 


LIN G Pass10N, yet, without a philo/ophic knowledge of human 


be found in the fourth b.ok of the Dunciad ; and up and down, 
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And yet the fate of all extremes 1s ſuch, 
Men may be read, as well as Books, too much. 10 
To obſervations which ourſelves we make, 
We grow more partial for th* Obſerver's ſake ; 


o 
CoMMENTARY, | 


* 4 a. 


the difficulty in coming at the knowledge and characters of men, 
explained in the firſt part, will ſhew the importance of what is 


ſurmount it ; and the wrong means, which both philoſophers and 
men of the world have employed in overcoming thoſe difficulties 
diſcourſed of in the ſecond part, have their ſource here dedaced ; 
which is ſeen to be a ſeparate adherence of Each to his own me- 
thod of ſtudying men, and a mutual contempt of the Other's. 
Laſtly, the right means delivered in the third part would be of 
little uſe in the application, without the direction here delivered: 
for though the obſervation of men and mannefs diſcovered a xv- 


nature, we may eaſily miſtake a ſecondary and ſubſidiary paſſion 
for the principal, and ſo be never the nearer in the Knowledge of 
Men. But the elegant and eaſy form of the introduction equals 
the propriety of its matter; for the epiſtle being addreſſed to a 
noble perſan, diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of the world, it 
opens, as it were, in the midſt of a familiar converſation, which 


NorTEs. 


and as we can have but a very imperfect idea of it from the ditjecta 
membra Pietae, which now remain; it may not be amils to be a 
little more particular concerning each of theſe projected books. 
The FiRsT, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and conſiders 
him in general, under every one of his relations, becomes the 
foundation, and furniſhes out the ſubjects, of the three following; 
ſo that 5 . — 
The sxcoxp Book was to take up again the fir/# and ſecond 
epiſtles of the firſt book; and to tieat of man in his intellectual 
capacity at large, as has been explained above. Of this, only a 
ſmall part of the conclufion (which, as we aid, was to have con- 
tained a ſatire againſt the milappiication of wit and learning) may 


occaſionally, in the other three, | 5 
The rHIAD Book, in like manner, was to reaſſume the ſubje& 
of the third epiſtle of the firft, which treats of Man. in, his ſocial, 
political, and religious capacity, But this part the Poet after- 
wards conceived might be beſt executed in an Ex ee a 
able lels in- 
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To written Wiſdom, as another's, leſ: 
Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe from Gueſs. 


There's ſome Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 15 
Some unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein : 7 


Shall only man be taken in the groſs ? 
Grant but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs, | 


CoMMENTARY. 


lets us at once into his character; where the Poet, by politely | 


affecting only to ridicule the uſeleſs knowledge of men confined to 


books, and only to extol that acquired by the world, artfully in- 


finuates how alike defective the latter may be, when conducted on 
the ſame narrow principle: Which is too often the caſe; as men 
of the world are more than ordinarily — in favour of their 
own obſervations for the ſake of the obſerver; and, for the 
reaſon, leſs indulgent to the diſcoveries of others. dt ot 
Van. 16. There's ſome Peculiar, etc.] The Poet enters on 


the Firſt diviſion of his ſubject, the difficulties of coming at the 
| Knowledge and true Characters of Men. The firſt Wa. 


e of this 
difficulty, which he proſecutes (from Ver. 14 to 19) is the great 
diverſity of chara&ers ; of which, to abate our wonder, and not 
diſcourage bur inquiry, he only defires we would grant him 

«© — but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs.” | 
Hereby artfully inſinuating, that if Nature hath varied the moſt 
worthleſs vegetable into above three hundred ſpecies,” we need 


| r | | 
vidious; in which all the great principles of true and falſe Go- 
vernments and Religions ſhould be chiefly delivered in feigned ex- 
amples. | | | i ö 
The rovzxr and laſt book was to purſue the ſubject of the 


feurtb epiſtle of the firſt, and to treat of Ethict, or practical mora- 


lity ; and would have conſiſted of many members; of which, the 
four following epiſtles are detached portions : the two firſt, on the 
Characters of Men and Women, being the intradaQory part of this 
concluding book. TRE 7 

Ver. 9. And yet. — Hes may be read, as well as Books, tos 
much, etc.] The Poet has here covertly deſcribed a famous ſyſ- 
tem of a man of the world, the celebrated Maxims of M, de la 
Rochefencault, which are one continued ſatire on human Nature; 


and hold much of the ill language of the Parrot: Our Author's 


tk SF Faggia Nature will explein the” 0/6 ot yhe chalre. 
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EF: L MORAL ESSAYS. 165 
That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; _ 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs : -i4 
Add Nature's, Cuſtom's, Reaſon's, Paſſion's, ſtrife, 
And all Opinion's colours caſt on life. | 
Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, 
Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds? 


Cou uE NY TARA x. hr 


not wonder at a greater diverſity in her higheſt work, the human 
mind: And if the variety in that vegetable has been thought of 
importance enough to em ploy the leiſure of a ſerious enquirer, 
much more will the ſame circumſtance in this maſter-piece of the 
ſublunary world deſerve our ſtudy and attention. 
% Shall only Man be taken in the grofs? ? | 
Ven. 19. That each from other differs, etc.) A ſecond cauſe o 
this difficulty (from Ver. 18 to 21.) is man's inconftancy ; for not only 
one man differs from another, but the ſame man from himſelf. 
Ver. 21. Add Nature's, etc.] A third cauſe (from Ver. 20 te 
23.) is that obſcurity thrown over the characters of men, thro 
the ſtrife and conteſt between nature and cuſtom, between rea jou 
and appetite, between truth and opinion. And as moſt men, ei- 
ther through education. temterature, or profeſſion, have their 
characters warp'd by cuſtom, appetite, and opinion, the obſcurity 
ariſing from thence is almoſt univerſal. 1 
Ve. 23. Our depths wvho fathoms, etc.] A fourth cauſe (from 
Ver. 22 to 25.) is deep diſſimulation, and reſtle's caprice ; where- 
by the ſhallows of the mind are as difficult to be feund, as the 
depths of it are to be fathomed. 
VER. 23. On human Actions, etc] A fifth cauſe (from Ver. 
24 to 31.) is the ſudden change of his principle of ati ; either 
on the point of its being laid open and detected, or when it is rea- 
ſoned upon, and attempted to be explored. | 


NOTE s. 


Ver. 22. And all Opinicn's colours caſt en life, etc.] The Poet 
refers here only to the effeci :: In the Eſſay on Man he gives both 
the efficient and. the final cauſe. The firſt in the third Ep. Ver. 
231. . ET | 

Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light.“ | 
For oblique Wit is Opinion. 'The other in the ſecond Ep. Ver. 
283. | - 
«© Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays - 
6+ Theſe painted clouds that beautify our days, etc. 
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166 MORAL ESSAYS. EP. I. 
On human Actions reaſon though you can, 25 
It may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: | 
His Principle of action once explore, 
That inſtant 'tis his Principle no more. . 

Like following life through creatures you diſſect 

You loſe it in the moment you detect. 30 

Vet more; the diff*rence is as great between 8 

The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. | 
All Manners take a tincture from our own; 

Or come diſcolour'd through our Paſſions ſhown. 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, _ 35 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dies. 


+ CoMmMnEnrTARyY, | | 
Ver, 31. Yet mere; the diff*rence, etc.) Hitherto the Poet 


bath ſpoken of the cauſes of difficulty ariſing from the eb/cariry of 


the object; he now comes to thoſe which proceed from defe&s in 
the obſerver. The firſt of which, and a ſinth cauſe of difficulty, 
he ſhews (from Ver. 30 to 37.) is the perverſe manners, affetions, 
and imaginatient of the obſerver ; hereby the characters of others 
are rarely ſeen either in their true light, complexion, or propor- 
tron,” Net | ; 


5 Et NOT ZE 8. i 
Ver. 26. N may be Reaſen, but it is not Mane] i. e. The Phi- 
I>ſopher may invent a rational hypotheſis which ſhall account for 
tie appearances he would inveſtigate z and yet that hyp:thefir be, 
all the while, very wide of fa& and the nature of things, 


Vxx. 29. Like falhbwing life through creatures you diſſeck, 
You loſe it in the moment you detect. | 


This Simile is extremely beautiful. In order to ſhew the difficulty 
of diſcovering the operations of the heart in a moral ſenſe, the Poet 


iliuſtrates it by another attempt ſtill more difficult, the diſcovery 


of its operations in a natural: For the ſeat of animal life being in 
the heart, our endeavours of tracing it thither muſt neceſſarily 
drive it from thence. „ 
VER. 33. All Manners take a tincture from our own ; 
| Or come diſcolour'd through our Paſſions ſhown.) 


Theſe two lines are remarkable for the ex actneſs and propriety of 
expreflion, The word tin&ure, which implies a weak colour gi- 
ven by degrees, well deſcribes the influence of the Manners ; and 
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Nor will Life's ſtream for Obſervation ſtay, 
It hurries all too faſt to mark their way: 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not take. 40 
Oft, in the Paſſions' wild rotation toſt, i 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt : 
Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, 
And what comes then is maſter of the field. 
As the laſt image of that troubled heap, 45 
When Senſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in ſleep, -- 
(Though paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff of which'our dream is wrought : 


4 


.CoMmMENTARY, | 


Ver. 37. Nor will Life's ftream for Obſervation, etc] The 
ſeventh cauſe of difficulty, and the ſecond ariſing from defects in 
the Obſerver, (from Ver. 36 to 41.) is the ſbortneſs of human 
ite; which will not ſuffer him to ſelect and weigh out his know- 
ledge, but juſt to ſnatch it, as it rolls ſwiftly by him, down the 
rapid current x Pp ß 
Vun. 41. Oft, in the Paſſions), etc.] We come now to the 
eighth and laſt cauſe, which very properly concludes the account; 
as, in a ſort, it ſums up all the difficulties in one (from Ver. 40 to 
81.) namely, that very oſten the man himſelf is ignorant of bis 
own motive of actions; the cauſe of which ignorance our author 
has admirably explained: When the mind (ſays he) is now tired 
out by the long confli& of oppoſite motives, it withdraws its at- 
tention ; and ſuffers the c to be feized upon by the firſt that 
afterwards obtrudes itſelf ; without taking much notice what that 
motive is. This is finely illuſtrated by what he ſuppoſes to be the 
natural cauſe of dreams; where the fly juſt let looſe, poſſeſſes 
itſelf of the laſt image which it meets with, on the configes be- 
tween fleep and waking ; and on that, erects all its ideal ſcenery; 
yet this ſeizure is, with great difficulty, recollected; and never, 
but when by ſome accident we happen to have our firſt ſlumbers 
ſuddenly interrupted. Then (which proves the truth of the hy- 
pothene] we are ſometimes able to trace the workings of the Fancy 
backwards, from idea to idea, in a chain, til} we come to that 
from whence they all arcſe. 1 . * 


Ne 


the word diſcolour, which implies a quicker change and by a deeper 
die, denotes as well the operation of the Paſſions. ; 
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Something as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt we do. 0 
True, ſome are open, and to all men known ; 
Others ſo very cloſe they're hid from none: 
(So Darkneſs ſtrikes the ſenſe no leſs than Light) 
Thus gracious CHAN Dos is belov'd at fight z + 
And ev'ry ch.1d hates Shylock, thc? his foul . 5 5 
Still ſits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 


COMMENTARY, | | 

Ver. 61. True, ſome are open, etc.) But now, in anſwer to 
all this, an ebje&or (from Ver. go to 63.) may ſay, That theſe 
difficulties ſeem to be aggravated : For many characters are ſo 
plainly marked, that no man can miſtake them: and not ſo only 
in the more open and frank, but in the cloſeſt and moſt recluſe like- 
wiſe.” Of each of theſe the ObjeQor gives an inſtance ; by which 
it appears, that the forbidding cloſeneſs and concealed hypocriſy 
in the one, are as conſpicuous to all mankind, as the gracious 
openneſs and frank plain dealing of the other.—The Reader ſeee, 
this objection is more particularly levelled at the doctrine of Ver. 
* i | 

© Our depths who fathoms, and our alert finds," 

for here it endeavours to prove, that both are equally explorable. 


NoTE s. 


Ver. 48. Becomes the fluff of which cur dream is wrought :) 
Giraidus Cambrenſis ſpeaking of a divine Viftew, with which he 
was favoured, ſeems yet to think that it might be made out of the 
fluff of Fis waking Eben His words ale theſe Cum 
«- igitur ſuper univerſis quae nobis acciderant, mecum non medi- 
eriter ang xius extiterim ſuſpirioſae mihi multoties cogitationes . 
« in animum aſcenderint, nocte quadam in ſomnis EX RELIQUIIS 
© ENTE COGITATIONUM Viſiorem vidi,“ etc, De rebus a ſe 
geſtts, L. 11. C. 12.— By which we ſee, and it is worth re- 
marking, that to Philoſophiſe on our Superſtitions is ſo far from 
eraſing them, that it engraves them but the more deeply in the 
mind. The reaſon is plain; it turns the Objectios to them, to « 
Solution in their credit. | 
VA. $6,—preps not from its hole.) Which ſhews, that this 
grave perſon was content with his pretent ſituation, as finding but 
ſmall ſatisfaction in what a famous Poet reckons one of the ad- 
vantages of old age ; 

„ The ſoul's dark cottage, batte d and decay'd, . 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has ee ts | 
CRIBL. 
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At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 

All know *tis Virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 2; 

When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 18 

All ſee ' tis Vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe. 60 

When Flatt'ry glares, all hate it in a Queen, F 

While one there is who charms us with his Spleen. . | 
But theſe plain characters we rarely find; _ 

Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind: 

Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole; 65 

Or Affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. 

The Dull, flat Falſhood ſerves for policy; 

And in the Cunning, Truth itſelf's a lie: 

Unthought-of Frailties cheat us in the Wiſe; 

The Fool lies hid in inconkdencies. Po 0 oo; 4 


43 © 
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| Ver. 63. But theſe plain cbaracters, etc. ] To this objedtion, 
therefore, our Author replies (from Ver. 64 to 71.) that indeed 
the fact may be true, in the inſtances given; but that ſuch plain 
characters are extremely rare: And for the truth of this, he not 
only appeals to experience, but explains the cauſes of thoſe per- 
plexed and complicated humours which diffuſe themſelves over the 
whole ſpecies. 1. The firſt, of which is, the vivacity of the ima- 
gination; that when the bias of the paſſions is ſufficicatly deter- 
mined to mark out the Character, the vigour of the fancy gene- 
rally riſing in proportion to the ſtrength of the appetites, the one 
no eue draws the * than the other turns it to a contrary di- 
reQion : 


METS. -Thonghifhwag the bong, . the turns of mind. 

2. A ſecond cauſe is the contrariety of Appetites, which tales 
5 4. ways, as Avarice n um. Ambition and E 
etc. (expreſſed'i in the line, 1 
„ Or puzzling: — confound the whole) 1 
muſt needs make the ſame character inconſiſtent to itſelf, del 
"FA inexplicable by the obſerver. 

A third cauſe is AfeFation, which ai to qualities that 

Bat 2 nature nor education has given us; and conſequently, 
will be exerted with the ſame reſtraint and difficulty that a tum- 
| ble: walks upon his hands; on which account it is that he ſays - 
« Affectations quite reverſe the foul ;” 


natural paſſions may, indeed, turn it from that bias which the 
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170 MORAL'ESSAYS/ EP. L. 


See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout;; 

Alone, in company; in place, or out: 

Early at Bus'neſs, and at Hazard lata 

Mad at a Fox-chaſe, wiſe at a Debate; 43} BA 

Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 75 

Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall. * 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave, | 

Thinks Who endures a knave, is next a knave, 

gave juſt at dinner—theu prefers, no doubt, 

A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without. 380 
Who would not praiſe Patritio's high ee 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenſive head all Intꝰ'reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 


Fe thanks you not, his pride is in Picquette, . 85 


New -market fame, and judgment at a Bett. 
What made (ſay Montagne, or more age Wen 
Otho Aa warrior, Cromwell a buffoon du 


i e 6-54 Nie eee ee 


- After Ver. 86. in the former Editions, 193 
Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm d round with glories, pilfer A0 6 berg 5 3 
As meanly plunder a+ they bravely fought, 
Now ſave a people, and now fave a groat. 


Cas r. 


ruling one has given it ; but the afe&#*Y poſſionr diſtorr all its ey 
ties, and cramp all its operations ;* focthat humanity itſelf, as well 
as its qualities, is no longer a diſtinguiſhable thing. 

4. A fourth cauſe lies in the Inequalities of the human mind, 
which expoſe the wiſe to unexpected frailties, and conduct the 
weak to as unlooked for wiſdom. 

Vak. 71. See the ſame man, etc.) Of all theſe Four cauſes he 
here gives EXAMPLEs; 1. Of the wivacity of the imagination 
(from Ver. 70 to 77.)—2. Of the contrariety of Appetites (from 
Ver. 76 to 81.)—3. Of Afe&ations (from Ver. 80 to 87. and 
F ky 0 the Inequalities of the human mind (from Ver. 86 to 95: 40 | 
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EP.. MORAL ESSAYS. 


A perjur'd Prince a leaden Saint revereec ' // // 
A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star ? 112i watt 
The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit, 

Faithleſs through Piety, and dup'd through Wit? 
Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 
And juſt her wiſeſt monarch made a fool? 

Know, Gop and NAruxz only are the ſame : gg 

In Man, the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 


VV ; +. 
+ Ka # 


CoMMENTARY, _ | 


31 


Ver. 8). —ſay Montagne, or more ſage Charron!] Charron 
was an admirer of Montagne; had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with him; and has transferred an infinite number of his thoughts 
into his famous book De la Sageſſe ; but his moderating every 
where the extravagant Pyrrhoniſm of his friend, is the reaſon why 
the Poet calls him more og Charron, we, bo 

| Ver. 89. A per jur d Prince} Louis XI. of France, wore in 
his Hat a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, which, when he ſwore: 
by, he feared to break his oath. N n «UT ets 

VIE. go. A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star ?] Philip Duke 
of Orleans, Regent in the Minority of Louis XV. ſuperſtitious in 
Judicial aſtrology, though an unbeliever in all religion. P. 

The ſame has been obſerved of many other Pol:ticians. The 
Italians, in general, are not more noted for their refined politics, 
than for their attachment to the dotages of Aſtrology, under the 
influence of Atheiſm. It may be worth while to enquire into the 
cauſe of fo ſingular a phenomenon, as it may probably do honour 
to Religion, Theſe men obſerving (and none have equal oppoitu- 
nities of ſo doing) how perpetually public events fall out beſides 
their expectation, and contrary to the beſt laid ſchemes of worldly 
policy, cannot but confeſs that human affairs are ordered by ſome 
power extrinſecal, To acknowledge 'a God' and his Providence, 
would be next to introducing a morality deſtruQtive of that civil 
ſyſtem which they think neceſſary for the government of the 
world. They have recourſe therefore to that abſurd: ſcheme of 
power which rules by no other law than Fate or Deftiny. The 
conſideration of this, perhaps, was the reaſon that the Poet, to 
keep up decorum, and to preſerve the diſtinction between a Fa- 
triot and a Politician, makes his friend rely upon Pyevidence for the 
public ſafety, in the concluding words of the epiltle, A} 


172 MORAL ESSAYS. Ep. I. 
A bird of paſſage ! gone as ſoon as found; _ 
Now in the Moon perhaps, now under ground. 
IT. pgs 
In vain the Sage, with retroſpective eye, h 


Would from th* apparent What conclude the Why, 100 


CoMUMENTARY. 


h conſtancy is to be expected in no human Character whatſoever; 


but is to be found only in God and his Laws: That as te Man, he 
is not only perpetually ſhifting and varying, even while within the 
verge of his own nature; but is frequently flying out into each 
extreme, both above and below it: Now aſſociating in good ear- 
neſt with Brutes; and now again affecting the imaginary converſa- 
tion of Angels. [See Eſſay on Man, Ep. ii. Ver. 8.) 

« A bird of paſſage l gone as ſoon as found; 

„Now in the 4 perhaps, now under ground. 

Ven. 99. In vais the Sage, etc.] The Author having ſhewn 
the difficulties in coming to the knowledge and true characters of 
men, enters now upon the ſecond diviſion of his Poem, which is 
7 the wwrong means that both Philoſephers and Men of the world 

ave employed in ſur mounting thoſe difficulties, He had, in the 
introduction, ſpoken of the abſurd conduct of both, in deſpiſing 
the aſſiſtance of each other: He now juſtifies his cenfure by an 
examination of their peculiar doctrines; and, to take ther in their 
own way, conſiders them, as they would be canſidered, ſepa- 
rately. And firſt, of the Philoſopher, whoſe principal miſtake is 


No TE s. 


“ Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt ; 
„ O ſave my Country, Heaw'n! ſhall be your laſt.” 

Ver. 91. The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit,) Philip V. 
of Spain, who, after renouncing the throne for Religion, reſumed 
it to gratify his Queen; and Victor Amadeus II. King of Sardi- 
nia, who reſigned the crown, and trying to reaſſume it, was im- 
priſoned till his death. © 

V᷑XX. 93. Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, — 

And juft ber wiſeſt monarch made a fool?) 
The Czarina, the King of France, the Pope, and the above men- 
tioned King of Sardinia., , | ö 
Van. 96. Know, God and Nature, etc.) By Nature is not 
here racant any _ ſubſtitute of God, called a Plaſtic na- 
ture; but God's moral lawr: And this obſervation was inſerted 
with great propriety and diſcretion, in the concluſion of a long 


. 


EP. I. MoRAL ESSAYS. "rg; 
Infer the motive from the Deed,” and fhew, 
That what we chane'd was what we meant to do. 
Behold ! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns, ©: 
Some plunge in bus' neſs, others ſhave their e 6H 
To eaſe the Soul of one oppreſſive weight, 105 
This quits an Empire, that embroils a State 
The ſame aduſt complexion has impell dd 
Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field.” © © 
Not always Actions ſhew the man: we find © _ 
Who does a kindneſs, is not therefore kind 110 


” 1 * 
"ws 


| Comms NT A * v. 5 5 
in ſuppoſing that a@ions beſt decypher the motive of the acber. 
This he contutes (from Ver. 98 to 109) by ſhewing. that different 
actions proceed often from the ſame motive; whether of accident, 
a5 diſappointed views z or of temperature, as an aduſt cormplex ion, 
which be zs illustre, „„ 
Bebold l if Fortune or a Miſtreſs ſrouns, 'efc.”* : 
In judging therefore of motives by act int, the Philoſopher muſt 
needs be frequently miſtzken ; becauſe the paſſion, or appetite, 
which, when impelling to action, we call the motive of it, 
may be equally gratified in the purſuit of very different meaſures, 
Ver. 109, Net afways Attions fhew the man: etc.] The PR- 
boſopher 's ſecond" miſtake in, thut g ee, 1. characiir 


detail of the various characters of men; for, from the Gifts 


eſtimate of human actions, ariſing from the diſcordancy of men's 
characters, oo and othershave been boid enough to inſinuate, 
that morality is founded more in cuſtom and faſhion than in the 
nature of things. The ſpeaking therefore of a moral law of Gd, ; 
as having all the conſtancy and durability of his Eſſence, had an high... 
_ expediency. in this place. l Sf ne be YE RE 
Fux. 98. New in the Moon perbafs, new underground], The 
| beauty of this line conſiit- in ics carrying on the allufion.: theſe be- 

ing two of the conjectures concerning the retirement of binds. of | 
„ 5 „ͤV ͥↄ 

Vzs, 10). The ſame aduſt complexion has impell a 


Char les ſe the Convent, Philip. to tbe Field]. 4 yy 7 | 
Philip II. was of an atrabilaire complexion; He derived it from 


-- 
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174 XO RAL ESSAYS. 


| Perhaps Proſperity .becalm'd his breaſt ; 

| Perhaps the Wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt : 
Þ Not therefore humble he who ſeeks retreat, T 
1 Pride guides his ſteps, and bids him ſhun the Great: 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave, 115 
He dreads adeath-bed like the meaneſt ſlave : 

Who reaſons wiſely is not therefore wiſe, 

His pride in Reas'ning, not in Acting lies. 

But grant that Actions beſt diſcover man; 

Take the moſt ftrong, and ſort them as you can. 120 


EP. J. 


. 


| 
I! : CoMMENTARY. 9 
1 of the acter. This too, the author confutes (from Ver. 108 to 
14 136.) and, as in correcting the foregoing miſtake, he proved, that 
1 ' different actions often proceed from the ſame motive; ſo here he 
proves. that the ſame action often proceeds from different motives : 
thus a kind action, he obſerves, as commonly ariſeth from the acci- 
dents of proſperity or fine weather, as from à natural diſpoſition to 
humanity'; a modeſt action, as well from pride, as humility ; x 
brave action, as eaſily from habit or faſhion, as magnanimity; and a 
- prudent action, as often from vanity as wiſdom. Now the character 
1 really determined by the motives; and various, nay, con- 
'trary motives, producing the ſame action; the action can never 
decy the character of the actor. But further (continues the 
"Poet) if we attend to what has been ſaid, we ſhall diſcover another 
'circumſtance in the caſe, which will not only make it extremely 
difficult, but abſolutely imprafticable to decypher the character by 
the action: and that is, the diſcer duncy of action in the ſame cha- 
racer; a neceſſary conſequence of the two principles proved above, 
' that different actions proceed from the ſume motive, and that the 
ſame action proceeds from different motives, 


VIX. 119. But grant that Actions, etc.] But (continues our 


} 
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his father Charles V. whoſe health, the hiſtorians of his life tell 
us, was frequently diſordered by bilious fevers. But what was 
- moſt extraordinary, the ſame complexion not only drove them va- 
riouſly, but made each act contrary to his character; Charles, who 
was an active man, when he retired into a Convent; Philip, who 
was a man of the cloſet, when he gave the battle of St. Quintin. 
Ves. 117. bo reaſons wiſely, etc.] By reaſoning is not here 
meant ſpeculating; but deliberating and reſolving in public coun- 
» .  fols; this inſtance is given as one, of a variety of ations. 


EP.I. MORAL ESSAYS. 175 
The few that glare each character muſt mark, 
You balance not the many in the dark. 
What will you do with ſuch as diſagree ? 
| Suppreſs them, or miſcall them Policy? _—- 

Muſt then at once (the character to ſave) 125 
The plain rough Hero turn a crafty Knave.? 
Alas ! in truth the man but chang'd his mind, 
Perhaps was fick, in love, or had not din'd. 
Aſk why from Britain Caeſar would retreat ? 
Caeſar himſelf might whiſper he was beat. 130 

VanrzlaTioNns. 

Ves, 129. in the former Editions, 


Aſk why-from Britain Caeſar made retreat ? 
Caeſar himſelf would tell you he was beat. | 
The mighty Czar what mov'd to wed a Punk ? 
The mighty Czar would tell you he was drunk. 


Altered as above, becauſe Caeſar wrote his Commentaries of this 


war, and does not tell you he was beat. And as Caeſar afforded - 


an inſtance of both caſes, it was thought better to make him the 
_ ſingle example. : 58 | 


4 | CoMMENTARY. 


Author) if you will judge of man by his acting, you are not to 
ſelect ſuch only as you like, or can manage; you muſt fairly take 
all, you find: Now, when you have got theſe together, they will 
prove ſo very diſcordant, that no confiſtent character can poſſibly 
be made out of them. What then is to be done? Will you ſu 

preſs all thoſe you cannot reconcile to the few capital actions which 
you chuſe for the foundation of your character? But this the laws 
of truth will not permit. Will you then mrſca// them ? and ſay 


they were not the natural workings of the man, but the diſguiſes 


of the politician? But what will you get by this, beſides reverſing 
the beſt known cha..er, and making the owner of it the direct 
oppoſite of himſelt ? However, (fays our Author) this is the way 
which the reaſoning and philoſophic hiſtorian hath been always rea- 
dy to take with the a@?zns of great men; of which he gives two 
famous inſtances in the life of Caeſar. The concluſion from the 
whole is, that actions do not ſbeæ the man, 
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After the battle © | 
andria, where he became infatuated with the charms of Cleopatra, 


176 MORAL ESSA VS. Ep. 1. 
Why riſk the world's great empire for a Punk ?? 


| Caeſar perhaps might anſwer he was drunk. 


But, ſage hiftorians ! tis your taſk to-prove 3 
One action, conduct; one, heroic Love. | 
*Tis from high Life high Characters are drawn; 

A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn; 136 
A Judge is juſt, a Chanc lor juſter ſtill ; 
A Gownman learn'd; a Biſhop, what you will; 


ComMmMENTARY.. 


Ver. 1 255 "Tis from high Life, etc.) The Poet having done 
with the leſepber, now turns to the Man of the world; whoſe 
firft miſtake is in ſuppoſing men's true Characters may be known 
by their flation. This, though a mere mob opinion, is the opinion 
in faſhion, and cheriſhed by the Mob of all denominations ; there- 
fore, though beneath the Poet's reaſoning, he thought it deſerving 


ol his ridicule ; and the ſtrongeſt was what he gives (from Ver. 


134 to 141.) à naked expoſition of the fact; to which he has ſub- 
Joined (from Ver. 140 to 149.) an ' ironical apology, that, as Vir- 
tue is cultivated with infinitely more labour in Courts than in Cot- 
tages, it is but Juſt to ſet an infinitely higher value on it; which, 
ſays he (with much pleaſantry) is moſt agreeable to all the fa- 
ſhionable ways of eſtimation. For why do the connoiſſeurs prefer 


the lively colour in a Gem before that in a Flower, but for its 
_ extreme rarity and difficulty of production . 


| NO r ©. 1 | 
wrote his Commentaries, in imitation of the Creek Generale, for 
the entertainment of the world: But had his friend aſked him, in 
his ear, the reaſon of his ſudden retreat from Britain, after ſo many 


pretended victorie, we have cauſe to ſuſpect, even from his own 
public relation of that matter, that be would have whiſper'd be 
«vas beat. n 


Vzs. 131. Why riſt the world's great empire for a Punk 9] 
: 4 Pharſalia, Caeſar purſued his enemy to Alex- 


and inſtead of puſhing bis advantages, and diſperſing the relicks of 
the Pharſalian quarrel, brought upon himſelf (after narrowly eſcap- 
ing the violence of an enraged populace) an unneceſſary war, at a 
time his arms were moſt wanted elſewhere. | 


K * — 


. 1 MORAL ESSAYS. 177 
Wiſe, if a Miniſter ; but, if a King, 3 a. 
More wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more ev'ry thing. 
Court- Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt Tate, 141 
Born where Heav*ns influence fcarce can penetrate : 
In life's low vale, the ſoil the Virtues like, 

They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike. 
1 hough the ſame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 145 
Bluſh in the Roſe, and in the Di'mond blane, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, _ 
And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow'r, 

Tis Education forms the common mind. 

| Juſt as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin'd. 150 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a Squire; | 
The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a lar ; 
Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave; _ 
Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave: 


2 Co MMENTAR x. | 
Van. 149. *'Tis Education forms, etc.] The ſecond miſtake 
of the Mas of the wworid is more ſerious ; it is, that characters 
are beſt judged of by the general manners, This the Poet con- 
futes in a lively enumeration of examples (from Ver, 148 to 168.) 
which ſhew, that how ſifnilar or different ſoever the manners be by 
nature, yet they are all new moticiied by £decation and Pr efeſſon; 
Where each man invariably receives that exotic form, which the 
mould he falls into is fitted to imprint The natural character 
therefore can never be judged of by theſe ſictitious manners. 


; R 
Ven. 141. Court-Firtues bear, like Gems, etc.] This whole 
reflection, and the ſimilitude brought to ſupport it, have great de- 
licacy of ridievle, together with all the charms of Wit and Poetry. 
Ver. 152. The next a Tradeſman, meek; and much a liar; 
* The only glory of x Tradeſman (ſays Hobbes) is to grow excef- 
4 9 rich by the <vi/dom of buying and ſelling. A purſuit very 
wide of all vain-glory ; fo that if he be given to lying, it is cer= 
tainly on a more ſubſtantial motive; and will therefore rather de- 
ſerve the name which this Philoſophy gives it, of wi/dom. 
SCRIBL. 
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MORALESSAYS. Es. J. 
Is he a Churchman ? then he's fond of pow'r: 155 1 


A Quaker?” fly : a Preſbyterian? ſour: 

A ſmart Free-thinker ? all things in an hour. 
Aſk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 

How trade increaſes, and the world goes well ; 


Strike off his penſion, by the ſetting ſun, 160 


And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 
That gay Free-thinker, a fine. talker once, 

What turns him now a ſtupid ſilent dunce? 

Some God, or Spirit he has lately found; 

Or chanc'd to meet a Miniſter that frown d. 165 
Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, | 


Int'reſt o'ercome, or Policy take place: 


FW | 
VIX. 165, Or chanc'd to meet Sir Robert when he frown'd, | 


| CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 168. Aſt men's opinions : etc.] The third miſtake. is in 
Judging of men's characters by their opinions, and turn of thinking. 
But theſe, the Poet ſhews by two examples (from Ver. 157 to 166) 
are generally ſwayed by istereſt, both in the affairs of life and 
ſpeculation. | | | 

Ver. 166. Fudge we by Nature P etc.) The Poet having gone 
through the miſtakes both of the Philoſopher, and Man of the 
World, ſeparately, turns now to both; and (from Ver. 16s to 
174.) jointly addreſſes them in a recapitulation of his reaſoning a- 
gainſt each : He ſhews, that if we pretend to develope the cha- 
raQer by the natural diſpoſition in gexeral, we ſhall find it extreme- 
ly difficult, becauſe this is often effaced by habit, overſwayed by 


| N OTE SV. | 

VII. 164, 165. Some God, or Spirit he has lately faund; 

, | chanc'd Sth Miniſter that frown'd.) 
Diſaſters the moſt. unlocked for, as they were what the Free- 


| thinkers ſpeculations and practice were principally directed to avoid. 


Ane poet here alludes to the antient claflical opinion, that the 
ſadden viſion of a God was wont to ſtrike the irreverent obſerver 
ſpeechleſs. He has only a little extended the conceit, and ſuppoſ- 
ed that the terrors of a Conrt-Derity might have the like effect on 
one of theſe devoted worſhippers. Scr1Bz, 


EP. I. MORAT ESSAYS. 179. 
Buy Actions? thoſe Uncertainty divides : "I 
By Paſſions ? theſe Diflimulation hides : 4 
Opinions? they ſtill take a wider range: 170 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 
Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. 


III. 
Search then the xULinG PASS10N : There alone, , : 
The Wild are conſtant, and the Cunning known : 175 


| : ComMENTARY. _'- | 
intereſt, and ſuſpended by policy.——If by a&ioms, their contra- 
riety will leave us in utter doubt and uncertainty.—If by pafſtons, 
we ſhall be perpetually miſled by the maſk of Diſſimulation.— 
by Opinions, all theſe concur together to perplex the enquiry. Shew 
us then, ſays he, in the whole range of your ph:/oſophy and expe- 
rience, the thing we can be certain of: for (to ſum up. all in a word) 

« Manners with Fortunes, Humozrs turn with Climes, 

« Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times.“ 
We muſt ſeek therefore ſome other road to the point we aim at. 
VIX. 194. Search then the Ruling Paſſion : etc.] And now we 
enter on the third and laſt part ; which treats of the right means 
of ſurmounting the difficulties in coming to the knowledge and cha- 


| NOTES. 
VII. 192-3. | | | 
| Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 
Tenets with Boks, and Principles with Times, EEE 
The Poet had hitherto reckoned up the ſeveral T cauſes which 
hinder our knowledge of the natural characters of men. In theſe 
two fine lines, he deſcribes the complicated cauſes. Humours bear 
the ſame relation to manners, that principles do to tenets ; that is, 
the former are modes of the latter; our manners (ſays the Poet) 
are warped from nature by our fortunes or ſtations ; our tenets, by 
our books or proteflions ; and then each drawn ſtill more oblique, 
into humour and political principles, by the temperature o! the 
climate, and the conititution of the government, ; 


Ver. 174. Search then the Ruling Paſſion :] See Eſſay on Man, 
Epiſtle ii. Ver. 133, et ſeq. . 
K 4 
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The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe fincere ; 

Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here, 

This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 

The proſpect clears, and WAR ro ſtands confeft- 
Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 180 
Whoſe Ruling Paſſion was the Luſt of Praiſe ; 

Born with whate'er could win it from the Wiſe, 
Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies: 
Though wond'ring Senates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. . 
Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new ? 

He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores 

With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores ; 


* 8 COMMENTARY, | | 
rafters of men: this the Poet ſhews, is by inveſtigating the Ruling 
Passen: of whoſe origin and nature we may find an exact ac- 
count in the fecond Epiſtle of the Efey es Man. This Principle 
he rightly obſerves (from Ver, 173 to 180.) is the clue which muſt 
guide us through all the intricacies in the ways of men; To con- 
vince us of this, he applies it (from Ver. 179 to 210) to the moſt 
wild and inconſiſtent Character that ever was; which, when drawn 

out at length, as we here find it, in a ſpirit of poetry as rare as the 
* Character itſelf) we ſce, this e unravels, and renders 
throughout of one plain conſiſtent thread. 


NOT Zz 68. 


Ver. 177. Pries, Princes, Women no bisszugTxzs bere.) 
Infinuating that one common principle, the pur ſuit of Peer, gives 
a conformity of conduct to the moſt diſtant and different cha- 
. 181. —the Luft of Praiſe -) This very well expreſſes the 

roſſaeſs of his appetite for it; where the ſtrength of the paſſion 

| 3 all the delicacy of the ſenſation. | 5 

Ver. 187. Jobn Wilmot, Ear] of Rocheſter, famous for his 
Wit and Extravagancies in the time of Charles the Second. | 

VaR. 189. Hith the ſame ſpirit} Spirit for principle, not 


. 


EP. I. MORAL ESSAYS. 181 


Enough, if all around him but admire, 190 
And now the Punk applaud, and now the Friar. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart; 

Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt z 

And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt z 195 
His Paſſion ſtill, to covet gen'ral praiſe, 

His Life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways; 

A conſtant Bounty which no friend has made; 

An angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade ! _ 
A Fool, with more of Wit than_half mankind, 200 
Too raſh for Thought, for Action too refin'd ; 

A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves; 

A Rebel to the very King he loves; | 

He dies, ſad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder ftill ! flagitious, yet not great. 205 


| Nora | 

Ven. 190. Enough, if all around: bim but admire, etei] What 
an able French Writer obſerves of Alcibiades may be juſtly applied 
to this nobleman. * Ce n ẽtoit pas un ambitieux, mais un hom- 
© me vain, qui vouloit fair du bruit, et occuper les Atheniens. 
«© II avoit l' e%rit d' un grand homme; mais fon ame, dont les 
e reſſorts amollis ẽtoĩent devenus incapables d' une application 
„ conſtante, ne pouvoit s elever au grand, que par boutade. Jai 
bien de la peine à croire, qu'un homme aſſez ſouple, pour etre 
% a Sparte auſſi dur & auſſi fevere, qu'un Spaitiate; dans 1'logi 


«© auffi recherchẽ dans ſes plaifars qu'un Ionien, etc, ſut propre 4 | 


faire un grand homme.“ | ee 

Ver. 200. A Fool with more of Wit] Felly, joined with 
much wit,” produces that behaviour which we call abſurdity; and 
this abſurdity the Poet has here admirably deſcribed in the words, 
«© Too raſh for Thought, for Action too refin'd.“ 8 

by which we are given to underſtand, that the perſon deſeribed, in- 
dulged his fancy when he ſhould have uled his judgment; and pur- 
ſued, his, ſpeculations When he ſhould / have truſted to bis expe- 
rende. +5, a 47 i 4 4 PF I IE 
xx. 20f. And, harder ſtill! flagitiaut, yet net great,] To 
arrive it What the world calls NEATN ESS, a: wicked man muſt 


K 5 
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Aſk you why Wharton broke through ev'ry rule? 
Twas all for fear the Knaves ſhould call him Fool. 


Nature well known, no Prodigies remain, 


Comets are regular, and WHA R TON plain. 


Vet, in this ſearch, the wiſeſt may miſtake, 210 
If ſecond qualities for firſt they take. | 


"Of WE oY WE i Bf "lp 


Vs. 208. In the former Editions, | 
Nature well known, no Miracles remain. 
Altered as above, for very obvious reaſons, | 
.  CommErnTaARY. 

VII. 210. Net, inthis fearch, etc.] But here (frcm Ver. 209 
to 222.) he gives one very neceſſary caution, that, in developing 
tbe Ruling Faſſion, we muſt be careful not to miſtake a ſubſidiary 

fon for the principal; which, without great attention, we may 

e very liable to do; as the ſubſidiary, acting in ſupport of the 


; N o 1 R 8. | 2 
either hide and conceab his vices, or he muſt openly and ſteadily 


iſe them in the purſuit and attainment of one important 
end. This unhappy nobleman did neither. 


Vu. 205. Twas all fer fear, etc;} To underſtand this, we 
muſt obſerve, that the luſt of general praiſe made the perſon, whoſe 
character ĩs here ſo admirably drawn, both ex!ravagant and flagi- 
tient; his madneſs was to pleaſe the Fools, 
| «. }Fomen and Fools muſt like him, or he dies.“ 


| And his crimes, to avoid the cenſure of the Knaves, 2 


, : 


« "Twas all for fear the Knaves ſhould call him Fool,” : 


Prudence and Honeſty being the two qualities which fools and 
knaves are molt intereited, and conſequently muſt induſtrious, ta 


miſrepreſent. | F 
' Vs. 209. Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.) This il- 
luſtration has an exquiſite beauty, ariſing from the exactneſs of the 
analogy : For, as th: appearance of irregularity, in a comET's 
motion,. is occaſioned by the greatneſs of the ee which puſhes it 
round a very eccentric'orb; ſo it is the violence of the xULING 
Pass lo, which, impatient for its object, in the impetuoſity of 
its cou ſe towards it, is frequently hurried to an immenſe diſt- 
ance from it; and this it is which occaſions all that puzzling in- 
conſiſtency of conduct, we obſerve in it. | 


EP. I. MORAL ESSAYS mi 

When Catiline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore ; 

When Caeſar made a noble dame a whore; 

In this the Luſt, in- that the Avarice | | | 

| Were means, not ends; Ambition was the vice. 215 | 
That very Caeſar born in Scipio's days, n, | 
Had aim'd, like him, by Chaſtity at praiſe. + |} 
Lucullus, when Frugality could charm, 5 | 

| Had roaſted turnips in the Sabin farm. 
In vain th' obſerver eyes the builder's toil, "Þ 

But quite miſtakes the ſcaffold for the pile. 221 


Co u MEN TARA x. 


principal, has frequently all its vigour and much of its perſeverance. 

This error has miſled ſeveral both of the antient and modern hiſto- 

rians ; as when they ſuppoſed /uft and luxury to be characteriſtics 

of Caeſar and Lucullus ; whereas, in truth, the Ruling Paſſion of 

both was ambition; which is ſo certain, that, at whatſoever differ- 

ent time of the Republic theſe men had lived, their ambition, as the 

Ruling Paſſion, had been the ſame ; but a different time had change 

ed their ſubſidiary ones of luft and luxury, into their very oppo» 

ſites of chaſtity and frugality. Tis in vain, therefore, ſays our 
Author, for the obſerver of human nature to fix his attention on 

the workman, if he all the while miſtakes the ſcaffold for tho 
building. A 


| NOoT ES. N 
Ver. 213. — g noble dame a whore ;] | Cato 
and mother of Brutus. ä Fang 
VIE. 216. Ambition was the vice.) Pride, Vanity, and Am- 
 bition are ſuch bordering and neighbouring vices, and hold ſo my 
in common, that we generally find them going together ; and 
therefore, as generally miſtake them for one another. This does 
not a little contribute to our confounding characters; for they are, 
in reality, very different and diſtin; fo much ſo, that it is remar- 
kable, the three greateſt men in Rome, and cotemporaries, poſ- 
ſeſſed each of theſe paſſions ſeparately, with very little mixture of 
the other two: The men I mean were Caeſar, Cato, and Cicero: 
For Caeſar had ambition, without either vanĩty or pride; Cato had 
pride without ambition or vanity; and Cicero had vanity, without 
pride or ambition. The aim ef theſe paſſions too, are very differ - 
ent. VANITx leads men, as it did Cicero, to ſeek homage from 
others : PRIDE, as it did Cato, to ſeek howage from one's ſelf: 
And AmB1TI1oN, as in the caſe of Caeſar, to diſpenſe with it from 
all, for the ſake of ſolid intereſt, A 


184 MORAL ESSAYS. EP. 
In this one Paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy, 

As Fits give vigour, juſt when they deſtroy. 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, | 

Yet tames not this ;. it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 225 

Conſiſtent in our follies and our fins, | 

Here þoneit Nature ends as ſhe begins.. 


COMMENTARY. | | 
Ver. 222. In this ene paſſion, etc.] But now it may be objected 
to our philoſophie Poet, that he hat inde. d ſhewn the true means 
of coming to the 4nowledge and character t of men, by a Principle 
certain and infallible, when found ; yet it is, by his own account, 
of ſo difficult inveſtigation, that its Counterfeit (and it is always 
attended with one) may be eafily miſtaken for it. To remove this 
difficulty, therejore, and conſequently. the ob je ction that ariſes from 
it, the Poet has given (from Ver. 221 to 228.) one certain and in- 
fallible criterion of the Ruling Faſſion; which is this, that all the 
ether paſſions, in the courſe of time, change and wear away; while 
this is ever conſtant and vigorous ; and ſtiil going on from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, to the very moment of its demoliſhing the miſerable 
machine which it has now, at length, everworked, Of this great 
truth, the Poet (from Ver: 227 to the end) gives various inſtances, 
in all the principal Ruling Paſſiens of our nature, as they are to be 
found in the Man of buſineſs, the Man of pleafure. the Epicure, 
the Fur immens, the Tea, the Courticr, the Miſer, and the 
Patriot; which laſt inſtance, the Poet has had the art, under the 
appearance of Satire, to turn inte the nobleſt Compliment on the 
_ perſon to whom the-epiſtle is addreſſed, 


Na T R$. 


VIX. 22.3. As Fits give vigour, jaſt when they deſtrey.] The ſi- 
militude is extremely appolite ; 2s moſt of the inſtances he bas at- 
terwards given of the vigorous exertion of the Ruling Paf/i:w. in the- 
Iaft moments, are from ſuch v ho had haſtened their death by an 
immoderate indulgence of ht paſſion. | : 

VIE. 225. —— tit flicks ta eur loft ſand, etc.) M. de Lagny, 

* mourut le 12 Avril, 1734. Dans les dernie:s momens, ou il ne 
« connoiffoit plus aucun de ceux qui etoient autour de ſon lit, 
quelqu'un, pour taire une experience philaſuphique, s' aviſa de 
ui demander quel Et2it le quartẽ de douze: Il repondit dans l'in- 
4 ſtant, et apparement-ſans ſavoir qu'il repondit, cent quarante 
«- quatre.” Fentanelle, Eloge de M. de Lagny, „ 
" tw 227. Here hene Nature ends as 26 Human na- 
ture is here humorouſly called honeft, as the irnpulſe of the Ruling 
Paſſion (which ſhe gives and cherithes) makes her more and more 
umpatient of diſguiſe. 8 


* 


EP. I. MORAL ESSAYS: 185. 


Old Politicians chew. on wiſdom paſt, 
And totter on in bus'nefs to the laſt; = 
As weak, as earneſt; and as gravely out, 230 
As ſober. Laneſo' row dancing in the gouut. 
Behold a rev'rend ſire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Shov'd from the wall perhaps, or rudely prefs'd 
By his own ſon, that paſſes by unbleſs'd : 235 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 
And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſees. 
A ſalmon's belly, Helluo was thy fate! 

The doctor eall'd, declares all help too late 
<< Mercy'! cries Helluo,. mercy on my ſoul! | 240 
* Is there no hope ?—Alas !—then bring the jowl.”? '. 

The frugal Crone, whom praying prieſts attend, 
Still tries to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 8 
Collects her breath, as ebbing lite retires, 
For one pu# more, and in that puff expires. 245 
_ <© Qdious! in woollen ! *rwould a Saint provoke, 
(Were the laſt words that poor Nareiſſa ſpoke) 
« No, let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 


NoTEs. 


— 

VER. 231. Laseſb' rev] An ancient Nobleman, who continued 
this practice long after his legs were diſabled by the gout. Upon. 
the death of Prince George of Denmark, he demanded an audience 
of the Queen, to adviſe her to preſerve her health and diſpel her 
grief by Daxcing. P. 

VIE. 242. The frugal Crone, etc.) A fact told him, by Lady 
Bol. of an old Cooney Y Paris. | | 

VER. 247,———the laſt words that poor Nercifſa [prhel i 
ſtory, as well as the others, is founded 2 ſact, os * ue 
had the goodneſs not to mention the names. Several attribute 
this in particular to a very celebrated Actreſs, who, in deteſtation 

of the thought of being buried in woollen, gave theſe her laſt orders 
with her dying breath, P. | | | 


186 MORAL ESSAYS. Es. I. 
«© One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's dead 
% And Betty give this Cheek a little Red.” 251 
The Courtier ſmooth, who forty years had e 
An humble ſervant to all human kind, 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could fir, 
«© If —where Pm going—l could ſerve you, Sir?“ 
] give and [deviſe” (old Euclio ſaid, w_ 
And ſigh'd) - my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
Your money, Sir? My money, Sir, what all? 
«© Why, — if I muſt— (then wept) I give it Paul.” 
The Manor, fir ?—<* The Manor! hold,” he cry'd, 
«© Not that, I cannot part with that” and dy d. 
And you! brave Cog HAM, to the lateſt breatl, 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death: . 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt ; 264 
« Oh, ſave my Country, Heav'n!“ ſhall be your laſt. 


NoTEs. 


Ver. 2 58.4 A Pawobroker of Paris, in his laſt agonies, ob- . 
ſerving nn the Prieſt, as uſual, preſented a little Silver Crucifix 
before his eyes, miſtook it for a pawn; and had juſt ſtrength e- 
nough left to ſay, Alas! T can ard but a ſmall matter upon that... 
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r 
. O the Caen of WOMEN. c 
Nord fo true as what you once let fall, 
| << Moſt Women have no Characters at all.“ 


. Aut; Nr | 
Of the Characters of Wourn.] There is nothing in Mr. Pope's 
Works more highly finiſhed, or written with greater ſpirit, than 
took in compoſing it, or the effo;t, of genius dilplayed in 

fit. Something he chanced to drop in a ſhort advertiſement pre- 
__  - [fixed to it, on its firſt publication, may perhaps account for the 
| ſmall attention the Public gave to it. He ſaid, that »o one 
©. -Gbaradter in it was drawn from the Life; They believed him on his 
| word; and expreſſed little curioſity about a ſatire in which there 

Was ae F R | 
VIB. I. Nathing ſo true, etc,] The reader, perhaps, may be 
diſappointed to find that this eile, which propoſes the ſame fub- 
jeck with the preceding, is conducted on very different rules of 
compoſition; for inſtead of being diſpoſed” in the ſame logical me- 
thod, and filled with the like philoſophical remarks, it is wholly 
taken up in drawing a great variety of capital characters: But if 
be will reflect, that the two Sexes make but one Specres, and con- 
ſequently, that the characters of both muſt be ſtudied and explain- 
ed. on the ſame principles, he will ſee, that when the Poet had 
dane this, in the 1 epiſtle, his buſineſs here was, not to 
repeat what he had already delivered, but only to verify and illuſ- 
trate his doctrine, by every view of that perplexity of Nature in 
human Characters, which 5s philoſophy only can explain. If the 
reader therefore will but be at the pains to ſtudy theſe charaQters 
with any degree of attention, as they are drawn with a force of 


La: 


* 


is Epiſtle: Yet its ſucceſs was in no proportion to the pains he 
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Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, „ 
And beſt diſtinguiſh'd by black, brown, or fair. 
A A GANT. > 4” 
wit, ſublimity, and true poetry never hitherto equalled, one im- 
portant particular (for which the Poet has artfully prepared him 
by the introduction) will very forcibly ſtrike his obſervation ; and 
it is this, that all the great ſtrokes in the ſeveral characters of 
enen are not only infinitely perplexed and diſcordant like thoſe 
in Men, but abſolutely inconſiſtent, and in a much higher degree 
contraditory, As ſtrange as this may appear, yet he will ſee 
that the Poet has all the while ſtriftly followed Nature, whoſe 
ways, we find by the former epillle, are not a little myſterious ; and 
a myſtery this might have remained, had not our Author ex- 
plained it at Ver. 207, where he ſhuts up his characters with this 
philoſophical reflection: et . 
In Men, we varieus ruling Paſſions ſind; 
la Women, te almoſt divide the kind; 
< 'Thoſe, only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey, 
«© The love of Pleaſure, and the love of Sway.“ 
If this account be true, we ſee the perpetual neceſſity (which is not 
the caſe. in Men) that Wonen lie under of diſeviſns the ruling 
Pain. Nu the variety of arts employed to this pur po e, mult 
needs draw them into infinite contradictions, even in thoſe action: 
from whence their general and obvious character is denominated: 
To verily this obſervation, let the reader examine all the charac- 
ters here drawn, and try Whether, with this key, he cannot diſ- 
cover that all their contradiQtions ariſe from a defire to hide the 
ruling Paſſion, „ W e an | | 
But this is not the worſt. The Poet afterwards (from Ver. 218 
to 249.) takes notice of another miſchief ariling from this neceſſity 
of hidiog their ruling Paſſions; which is, that generally the end 
of each is defeated, even there where they are moſt violently pur- 
- ſued : For the neceſſity of hiding them inducing an habitual” difli- 
ation of mind, Reaſon, whole office it is to regulate the'ruling 
Pen, loſes all its force and direction; and theſe unhappy vic- | 
tits to their principles, though with their attention till fixed tipon 
them, are ever proſecuting the means deſtructive of their end; 
and thus become ridiculous in youth, and miſerable in old age. 
Let me not omit to obſerve the great beauty of the concluſion : 
t is an encomium. on an !magizary Lady, to whom the epfſtle is 
«ddrefed';, and artfyJly turns upon the fact Aich makes the ſubs 
ject of the epiltle, he contra, % of 4 Waiman's charatter in 
which e he che ws, all the Juſtre eben of che belt ehr 
r conſiſts J% AAA ¹Ü¹wi m 
* And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 
N Woman at beſt a contradictin ſtill, ett. 
A | | 
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Ep. II. Mo RAL ESSAYS. 
How many pictures of one nymph we view, 5 
All how unlike each other, all how true! +2 
Arcadia's Counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, 
Is there, Paſtora by a fountain fide. | 
Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 
And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. 10 
Let then the Fair one beautifully cry, 
In Magdalen's looſe hair and lifted eye, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſnine, 
With ſimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; 
Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 15 
If Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it, e 
; : Norms. | | 
VIE. 2. Mi Wimen have mo Characters at all.) Perhaps it 
had been juſter only to ſay, that their Characters are not, ſo eaſily 
developed as thoſe. of Men. He will have a better conception of 
this who has been entertained with an amuſing trick in optics, 
where the artiſt produces you a Board on which all kinds of co- 
lours ſeem to be caſt at random, much in the manner of thoſe on 
2 Painter's uncleaned Palet. When placing upon it, in a certain 
palition, a cylindrical ſteel Mirrour, the ſcattered lines are re- 
duced to order, and an elegant form is reflected from the poliſhed 
Steel. A Hufſbard performs-the office of this Mirrour; and draws 
out Nature irom the confuſion into which modern education often 
throws it: But whether under the form of a Lamb or a Tyger, a 
Dove or a Cat, could never be gueſſed from the diſorder of the 
unreduced lines and unharmonious colouring. + +8 

VER. 5, How many piftures] The Poet's purpoſe here is to 
ſhew, that the characters of Women are generally inconſiſtent with 
themſelves: and this he illuſtrates by ſo happy a ſimilitude, that 
we ſee the folly, deſc ibed in it, ariſes from that very principle 
which gives birth to this inconſiſteucy of character. 

VER. 7, 8, 10, etc. Arcadia's Counteſs, —Paſtora by a foun« 
tain, Leda with a ſwan, — Magdalen, —Cecilia—) Attitudes 
in which ſeveral ladies affected to be drawn, and ſometimes one 
lady in them all.— The Poet's politeneſs and complaiſance to the 
ſex is pbſervable in this inſtance, amongſt others, that, whereas 
in the Characters of Men, he has ſometimes made uſe of real 
names, in the Characters of Women always fititions. P. 

But netwithſtanding all the Poet's caution and complaiſance, 
this general ſatire, or rather, moral analyſis of human nature, as 
it appears in the two ſexes, will be always received very differently. 
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Come then, the colours and the ground prepare ! ! 
Dip i in the Rainbow, trick her off i in Air; 
Chooſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it * 

Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 20 

Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park, 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 

Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 
As Sappho's dYmonds with her dirty ſmock; _ 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 25 
With Sappho fragrant at an ev'ning Maſk : | 
So morning Inſects that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. 
Ho ſoftisSilia ! fearful to offend ; 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 30 
To her, Caliſta prov'd her condu nie, 
And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 


NOTES. 

them. The Men bear 3 general. ſatire moſt heroically ;- the 
omen with the utmoſt impatience. This is not from any 
_ ſtronger conſciouſneſs of guilt, for I believe the ſum of Virtue in 
the female world does (from many accidental cauſes) far exceed 
the ſum of Virtue in the male; but from the fear that ſuch repre- 
ſentations may hurt the ſex in the opinion of the men : whereas 
the men are not at all apprehenſive that their follies or vices would 
prejudice them in the opinion of the women. 

Van. 20. Catch, ere ſbe change. the Cynthia of. this minute.) 
Alludiog in the expreſſion to the precept of Fre ſney. 

„ formae veneres captando fugaces. FE 

Vr. 21. Inſtances of contrarieties, given even from ſuch cha- 
racters as are moſt ſtrongly marked. and ſeemingly therefore moſt 
_ conliſtent : As, I. In the Afe#ed, Ver. 21, etc. P. 
Vun. 23. Agrees as i with Rufa fludying Locle, ] This 

koh is expreſſed with great humour in the following ſtanza :; 

„ Tho' Artemiſia talks, by fits, 
Of councils, claſſics, fathers, wits ; 
„ Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

« Yet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails, 

« Twere well, if ſhe would pare her nails, 


« And wear a cleaner ſmock.” 
Vin. 29 and 37. II. Contrarieties in the ee. F. 
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Sudden, ſhe ſtorms ! ſhe raves ! You tip the wink, 
But ſpare your cenſure ; Silia does not drink. 

All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 35 
All eyes may ſee——a Pimple on her noſe. 
Papilla, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 


Sighs for the ſhades !—** How charming is a Park!? 


A Park is purchas'd, but the Fair he ſees 

All bath'd in tears Oh odious, odious Trees!” 40 
Ladies, like variegated Tulips, ſhow; ;: 

"Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe; 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak, | 

Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. 


"Twas thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, 45 


Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty charm'd ; 

Her Tongue bewitch'd as odly as her Eyes 

Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe. | 

Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 

Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad; 50 

Vet ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, 

As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate. 
Narciſſa's nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a waſh, would hardly ſtew a child ; 

Has ev'n been prov'd to grant a Lover's pray'r, 55 

And paid a Tradeſman once to make him ftarez _ 


NOTES. 


VER, 45. III. Contrarieties in the Cunning and Artful. P. 

Ve. 52. As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all wwe hate.) Her 
charms conſiſted in the ſingular turn of her vivacity ; conſequently, 
the ſtronger ſhe exerted this vivacity, the more forcible was her 
attraction. But when her vivacity roſe to that height in which it 
was moſt attractive, it was upon the brink of Excels ; the point 
where the delicacy of ſenſuality di appears, and all the — 
of it ſtands expoſed, b | 


Vzs. 53. IV. Ia the Whinfical. . 


FEE 
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Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 
And made a Widow happy, for a whim. 


Why then declare Good- nature is her ſcorn, 


When 'tis by that alone ſnhe can be born? 60 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? | 
A fool to Pleaſure, yet a ſlave to Fame: 


Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 


Now drinking Citron with his Grace and Chartres: 
Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion burns; 6 5 
And Atheiſm and Religion take their turns ; 7 
A very Heathen in the carnal part, | vw 
Yet ſtill a ſad, good Chriſtian at her heart, 

See Sin in State, majeſtically drunk; 
Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; 70 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beide, 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride; 
What then ? let Blood and Body bear the fault, 
Her Head's untonch'd, that noble ſeat of Thought: 
Such this day's doctrine in another fit 73 
She ſins with Poets through pure Love of Wit. 
What has not fir'd her boſom or her brain? 


Caeſar and Tall-boy, Charles and Charlema'ne.” 


As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feaſt, Cage] 
The Noſe of Hautgout and the tip of leg. * 20d 


Vanla TIONS. 


VX. 77. u. Bat has net fir d, etc.] In the MS. 


In whoſe mad brain the mixt ideas roll | 
Ot Tall- ak 6 ERPENG, and of Caeſar" : foul. | 


- : : N 0 T K 8. 7787712 
Ver. 5 — i à Chriftian tri, ] This is boely e expreſſed: 
implying that her very charity was as much an exterior of Religion, 
25 the ceremonies of the ſeaſon. It was not even in a Chriſtian 
humeur, it was only in a Chriſtian trim; not fo much as . 
only Faſbion. | 

Vers, 69. V. Ia the Lewd and Vi cions, P, 


9 K * N bat. 8 a * * 2 * 
9 N N * 
x 3 N 
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Critiqu'd your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 
Yet on plain Pudding deign'd at home to eat: 

So Philomeds, lect'ring all mankind. 

On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Faſte refin'd, 


Th' Addreſs, the Delicaey — ſtops at once, 35 78 


And makes her hearty meal upon a Dunce. 

Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to pray; 
To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, is her way; 
Nor aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give 
The mighty bleſſing, While we live, to live.“ go 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of the ſoul! 
Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. 
Say, what can cauſe ſuch impotence of mind? 
A Spark too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind. 
Wiſe Wretch ! with pleaſures too reſin'd to Re 3 95 
With too much Spirit to be eber at eaſe: 
With too much Quickneſs ever to be taughtz 
With too much Thinking to have common 1 hought: 
You purchaſe Pain with all-that Joy can give, 


And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 190 


Turn then from Wits ; and look on Simo's A 
No Aſs ſo meek, no Aſs ſa obſtinate 
Or her, that owns her Faults, but never mends, 
Becauſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of Friends. 
Or her, whoſe-life the Church and Scandal ſhare, 105 
For ever in a Paſſion, or a Pray”r. 
Or her, who laughs at Hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, © Ah! how charming if there's ae: PO 

NOTE 8. ö 


Ver; 8). vi. Contrarieties in the Witty and Refined, 10 
Ver. 89. Nor aſks of God, but of ber Star. — Death, het 
Opiate of "the ſoul 7] See Note on Ver. 90. of Ep. to Lord Cob - 


am, 


VæX. 107. Or ber, who laughs at Hell, but (like ber Grace) 


Cries, ** Ah! how charming if there's no ſuch — dif Eh 


i. e. Her, who affects to laugh, out of F aſbian ; and ſtrives to 
believe, out of Fear. 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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Or who in ſweet viciſſitude a 

Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and been 110 
The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 1 
To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, Time and Thought. 
Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit; 


For true No- meaning puzzles more than Wit. 


But what are theſe to great Atoſſa's mind? 115 


| Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Womankind ! 


Who, with herſelf, or others, from her birth 

Finds all her life one warfare upon earth : is 
Shines, in expoſing Knaves, and painting Fools, 
Yet is, whate'er ſhe hates and ridicules. 120 
No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain | 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full fixty years the World has been her Trade, 


The wiſeſt Fool much Time has ever made. 


From loveleſs Youth to unreſpeted Age, 125 
No Paſſion gratify'd except her Rage. 

So much the Fury ſtill out-ran the Wit, 

The Pleaſure miſs'd her, and the Scandal hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 130 
Her ev*ry turn with Violence purſu'd, ' 

No more a ſtorm her Hate than Gratitude : 


To that, each Paſſion turns, or ſoon or late; 


* 


Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Superiors ? death! and Equals? what a curſe! 135 
Bur an Inferior not dependant? worſe. © ; 

Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive; 


Oblige her, and ſhell hate you while you live: 


Fernen 


After Ver. 122. in the MS. 
Oppreſe'd with wealth and wit, anne fag! | 
One makes her poor, the other makes her mad. 


2 — 
* 2 
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But die, and ſhe'll adore you Then the Buſt 
And Temple riſe— then fall again to duſt. 140 
Laſt night, her Lord was all that's good and great; 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb'd of Pow'r, by Warmth of Friends, 
By Wealth of Follow'rs ! without one diſtreſs 145 
Sick of herſelf through very ſelfiſhneſs ! | 
Atoſſa, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray'r, 

Childleſs with all her Children, wants an Heir. 

To Heirs unknown deſcends th* unguarded ſtore, 


Or wanders, Heav'n- directed, to the Poor. 150 


Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, to. deſign, 
Aſks no firm hand, and no unerring line; 
Some wand'ring touches, ſome reflected light, 
Some flying ſtroke alone can hit em right: _ 
For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack? 155 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black ? 


DEG 4 VARIATION 3. 
After Ver. 148 in the MS. 
This Death decides, nor lets the bleſſing fall 
On any one ſhe hates, but on them all. 
Curs'd chance! this only could afflict her more, 
If any part ſhould wander to the poor. 


NOTE S8. 


| Ver. 150. Or wanders Heav'n- directed, etc.) Alluding and, 
referring to the great principle of his Philoſophy, of which he ne- 
ver loſes fight ; and which teaches, that Providence is inceſſantly 
turning the evils, ariſing from the follies and vices of men, to ge- 
neral good. 13 | | „„ 
VER. 156. Chameleons who can paint in white and black 5] 
There is one thing that does a very diſtinguiſhed honour to the ac- 
curacy of our Poet's judgment, of which, in the courſe of theſe 
obſervations, I have given many inſtances. I ſhall here explain in 
What it conſiſts; it is this, that the Similitudes in his didactic 
poems, of which he is not ſparing, and which are all highly poeti- 
cal, are always choſen with ſuch exquiſite diſcernment of Nature, 
as not only to illuſtrate the particular point he is upon, but te 
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Vet Cloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot. —— 

Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 

« With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part, 

« Say, what can Cloe want?” - She wants a Heart. 160 

She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought; 

But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous Thought. 


Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 


Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 


So very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd, 165 


LU 


As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 

She, while her Lover pants upon her breaft, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt : 
And when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, 
Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mohair. 176 


No TZ. n 20595 
eſtabliſh the general principles he would enforce ; fo, in the inſtance 


before us, he compares the inconſtancy and contradiction in the 


characters of women, to the change of colours in the chameleon ; 
yet it is nevertheleſs the great principle of this poem to ſhew that 
the general characteriſtic of the ſex, as to the ruling Paſſions, 
which they all have, is more uniform than that in man: Now for 
this purpoſe, all Nature could not have ſupplied ſuch another il- 
luſtration as this of the chameleon ; for though it inſtantaneouſly 
aſſumes much of the colour of every ſubje& on which it. chances 
to be placed, yet, as the moſt accurate Naturalifts have obſerved, 
it has tee native colours of its own, which, (like the two ruling . 
Paſſions in the Sex, fee Ver, 208.) amidſt all theſe changes, are 
never totally diſcharged ; but, though often diſcoloured by the 


- *neighbourhood of adventitious ones, ſtill make the foundation, 


and give a tincture to all thoſe which, from thence, it occaſionally 
aſſumes. ö | 

Vzs. 157. Tet Che ſure, etc.) The purpoſe of the Poet in this 
character is iraportant : it is to ſhew, that the politic or prudent 


government of the Paſſions is not enough to make a character 


amiable, nor even to ſecure it from being ridiculous, if the end of 
that government be not purſued ; which is the free (exerciſe of the 


ſocial appetites, after the ſelſiſß ones have been ſubdued ; for that 


oY 


if, though reaſon govern, the heart be never confulted, we inte- 
reſt ourſelves as little in the fortune of ſuch a character, as in any 
of the foregoing, which paſſions or caprice drive up and down at 


EN i, 
Forbid it, Heav'n, a Favour or a Debt ; . 
She e'er ſhould cancel but ſhe may * 8 
Safe is your Secret ſtill in Cloe's ear; | 


But none of Cloe's ſhall you ever hear. | 2 ; i F 3 3 
Of all her Dears ſhe never ſlande d one... ......: 7 436% 


But cares not if a thouſand are UNaone. OE 
Would Cloe know if you're alive or dead! 4 
She bids her Footman put it in her head. 
Cloe is prudent Would you too be wile ? 
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Then never break your heart when Cloe dies. | 180 


One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, _ 
Which Heav'n has varniſh*d out, and made a Queen . 
THe sauE FOR EVER! and deſcrib'd by all 
With Truth and Goodneſs, as with Crown and Ball. 
Poets heap Virtues," Painters Gems at Will, 185 
And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want hy Kill. 
"Tis well but, Artiſts! who can paint or write, 
To draw the Naked is your true delight. . 
That Robe of Quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, - - 


None ſee what Parts of Nature it eonccats: Us » 2850 5 


9 


Th' exacteſt traĩts of Body or of Mind, 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 


If QuEENSBERRY to ſtrip there's no compelling, _ 


Tis from a Handmaid we muſt take a Helen. 
From Peer or Biſhop tis no eaſy thing. wu & al 195 


, 


To, draw the Man who. loves his God. edge We $721 


FS paw 1051 1e 
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Ven: 181. One certain Portrait—The . tir emer} This 
is entirely ĩronical; and conveys under it this general moral tüuth, 
that there is, in life, no ſuch thing as a perfect character; 2. 
that the ſatire falls not on any particular Character, or Station ; 


but on' the Charatter-maker oy; See Note on Ver. 78. 1 N 
logue 17 38. 
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Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
From honeſt Mak'met, or plain Parſon Hale. 

But grant, in Public, Men ſometimes are Horn, | 
A Woman's ſeen in Private Life, alone : 200 
Our bolder Talents in full light diſplay'd.; 
Yeur Virtues open faireſt in the. ſhade, 

Bred to diſguiſe, in Public 'tis you hide; ny | 
There, none epinguiſh * vit your re a Pride 


*© wa) 
L 


Variations 


After Ver. 198. in the MS. 8 
Fain I'din Pulvia ſpy the tender Wife ; ; 3 
l Annett pve it onher, for my life-:- n 
And, for; a noble pride, L bluſh no leſs, Kass I 
Inſtead Be n 6 Beſs. 3b Tight 
Thus. while immortal Cibber only tings | , 
(As * and HE*y; preach) for An. 

he nymph, that ne er read Milton's „ 

May, if ſhe love, and merit verſe, haye mine. 

The Poet: ſuppoſes it, not to bethe love of verſe, but of the 
ſaſbion, which engages; the Ladies, in the pretty amuſement af 
reading Milton, therefore romiſes that the Fair One, who- 
is without — and loves that fort- of moral poetry 
vhich. moſt effectually n this ridiculous vice, ſball have 
his verſe, nnn A ode | 


. will #' 
Mabomet, ſervant to the late King, ſaid to bythe. 


= > Vs R. 198. 


= 8 of a Turbeſh. Baſfa, whom he took at the Siege of Bude, and 


ee kept about his perſon. P. 


wid Dr. Stephen Hale; not more eſlimable for. his uſeful,diſ- 


coveries as natural Philoſopher, than for His exemplary life and 
"paſtoral charity as a pariſh prieſt. | 
Ver. 199. But grant, in Pablic, etc.] In the former Editions, 
between this and the foregoing. lines, a. wapt.of.Connexion, might 
be perceived, occaſioned by the omiflion. of certain Examples-:and 
- Illuſtrations to the Maxims laid down; and, tho ſome: of theſe 
have fince been found, viz, the Characters of Fhilomede, Ateſſa,, 
Che, and ſome verſes following, others are till wanting, nor can 
we anſwer that theſe are exactly inſerted. . 
Ver. 203. Bred to diſguiſe, in Public "tis you hide z] There 
is ſomething apparently exceptionable i in the turn of this aſſertion, 
which makes their d//guifing in public the I effect of 
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Weakneſs or Delicacy ; all ſo nice, 20% 
That each may ſeem x Virtue, or a Vice. $4.5 
In Men, we various Ruling Paſſions find; _ 
In Women, two almoſt divide the kind z _ 
Thoſe, only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey, 
The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of Sway. 15 210, 
That, Nature gives; and where the Leſſon taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault: 
Experience, this 3 by Man's oppreſſion curſt, ? melee | N 
They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the'firſt, 


VanixTIONs. 


VER. 20). in the firſt Edition, | 
| In ſev'ral Men we ſev'ral Paſſions find; 
In Women two almoſt divide the Kind, 


„ / RESTS 
being bred to diſguiſe: but if we conſider that female education 
is the art of teaching, not to be but to appear, we hall Have nον 
reaſon to find fault with the exactneſs of the ex 8. 12 
Ver. 206. That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice.) For 
women are taught virtue ſo artificially, and vice ſo naturally; that 
in the nice exerciſe of them, they may be eaſily millaken, tor one 
another. | 
Vex. 207. The former part having' ſhewn, that the particular 
characters of Women are more various than thoſe of Inet it ic 
nevertheleſs obſerved, that the general Characteriſtic of the ſex, 
as to the ruling Paſſion, is more uni form. P. $4 
Ve. 211, This is occaſioned partly by their Nature, partly by 
their Education, and in ſome-degree by Neceſſity. P 
Ver. 211, 21%, and where the leſſon taught” gp * 
| I but to pleaſe, can, etc.] ten bl 
The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs is here obſervable, in his man 
ner of informing us what this pleaſure is, which makes one of the 
two objects of Women's ruling paſſion, He does it in an itoniegÞ» 
apology for it, ariſing from its being a pleaſure of the bexeficent and 
communicative kind, and not merely ſelfiſh, like thoſe wich the 
other ſex generally purſues, | 65 
VXk. 213, Experience, this, etc.] The ironicat apology con- 
tinued : that the ſecond is, as it 22 forced upon +. => the-- 
tyranny and oppreflion of Man, in order to ſecure the firſt, 8 


L 2 
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Men, ſome to Bus'neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take 8 15 
But ev'ry Woman is at heart a Rake: 2 
Men; ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife; 
6 * Bot ev'ry Lady would be Queen for life. 
Vet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! 
Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means: 220 
In Youth they conquer, with ſo wild a rage, 
As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject i in their Age: 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam; 
No thought of peace or happineſs at home. 
But Wiſdom's triumph, is well-tim'd Retreat, 225 
As hard a ſcience to the Fair as Great! | 
Beauties, like Tyrants, old and friendleſs grown, 
Yet hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, 
Worn out in public, weary ęv'ry eye, 
Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 230 
Pleaſures the ſex, as children Birds, purſue, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 
Sure, if they catch, to ſpoil the Toy at moſt, 
To covet flying, and regfet when loſt : . 
At laſt, to follies Youth could ſcarce defend, 235 
Ih grows their Age's prudence to pretend ; 
I At d to own they gave delight before, 
27 * to feign it when they give no more : 


NorEsS. 


Van. 216. But ev'ry Woman is at heart a Rake.) This line 
has given offence : but in behalf of the Poet we may obſerve, that - 
: what he ſays amounts ply to this, Some men take to buſineſs, 
% ſome to pleaſure; but every woman would willingly make 


« Pleaſure ber buſineſs ; which being the proper periphraſis of a 
Rake, he uſes that word, but of courſe includes in it no more of 
the Rake's ill qualities than is implied in this definition, of one wwho . 
makes Pleaſure bis buſineſs, 

Vzz.219. What are the Aims and the Fate of this ſex—I. As 
to Power. ” 

Van. 8 As wo TOs. P. 
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As Hags hold Sabbaths leſs for joy than ſpight, a 
So theſe their merry, miſerable Night; 240 
Still round hy round the Ghoſts of Beauty glide, 8 
And haunt the places where their honour dy d. : 
See how the World its Veterans rewards ! 
A Youth of Frolics, an old Age of Cards ; : 
Fair to no purpaſe, artful to no end, | * a 6 
Young without Lovers, old without a Friend; 1 
A Fop their Paſſion, but their Prize a Sso t, 
Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot ! oat | 
Ah! Friend! to dazzle let the Vain deſign; 249 
To raiſe the Thought, and touch the Heart be thine!” 
That Charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues the Ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 
So when the Sun's broad beam has tir'd the fight, 
All mild aſcends the Moon's more ſober light, * 
Serene in Virgin Modeſty ſhe ſhines, ak. 
And unobſerv'd the glaring Orb declines. 26; 


N © K46. 


Ver. 249. antes for their true Intereſt. P. 

Ver. 253, So when the Sun's broad beam, etc.] One of the 
great beauties obſervable in the Poet's management of his Amili- 
tudes, is the ceremonious PREPARATION he makes for them, in 
gradually raiſing the imagery of them in the lines aun by 
tne uſe of terms taken from the ſubject of them: $ 
+ while what fatigues the Ring, 

% Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing: 

So when the Sun,” etc. « 
And the civil diſmiſſion he gives them by the continuance of _ "oP 
ſame terms, as in the following lines, a 
Oh! bleſt with temper, whoſe unclouded ray,” ete. 
Whereby the colouring of the imagery gradually dawns, to make 
way for the luſtre of its introduction, and as gradually decays, to 
give place to other figures; and the reader is never offended with 
the tudden production, or abrupt diſappearance of them. Another 

inſtance of the ſame kind we have in the beginning of this epiſtle : 
0 Chuſe a firm cloud before it ſall, and in it | 
" Catchy ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 
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Oh ! bleſt with Temper, whoſe unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow chearful as to-day ; 
She, who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a Daughter with unwounded ear; 260 
She, who ne'er anſwers till a Huſband cools, 
Or, if ſhe rules him, never ſhows ſhe rules; 
Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
Yet has her humour moſt, when ſhe obeys ; | 
Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 265 
Diſdains all loſs of Tickets, or Codille; 
Spleen, Vapours, or Small-pox, above chem all, 
And Miſtreſs of hexſelf, though China fall. 
Aud yet, believe me, good as well as ll, _ 
Woman's at beſt a Contradiftion fill 290 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter Man; 
Picks from each ſex, to make the Fav'xite bleſt, 
Your love of Pleaſure, our deſine of Reſt: 
Blends, in exception to all general rules, 275 
Your Taſte of Follies, with our Scorn of Fools: 


NOT 28. 


Kufa, whoſe eye quiek-glancing o'er the Park, 
72 „ HAitradtt each light gay Meteor of 8 Spark,” ete. 

But this preparation ſhould he made with much delicacy. For if, 
as in the firſt ĩaſtance, the Paet had laid g/ares and ets, inſtead of 
flaunts ang goes desun, the fimile, from being agreeably prepared, 
had been diſguſtingly foreſtalled. The reaſon is, that the ideas 
which are xzaiſed by the terms flaus ting and going down, are not 

confined to the glare of a ſeting Sun. | 
Ver; 269. The picture of an cftimable woman, with the beſt 
. kind of contrarieties, created out of the Poet's imagination; who 
| therefore feigned thoſe cireumſtances of a huſband, a daughter, and 
love for a filter, to prevent ber being miſtaken for any of his ace 
gquaintance. And having thus made his Woman, he did, as the 
ancient Poets were wont, when they had made their Muſe, invoke 
and addreſs this paera to her. | 
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Reſerve with Frankneſs, Art with Truth ally'd, 
Courage with Seſtneſs, Modeſty with Pride; 
Fix'd Principles, with Fancy ever new; | 
Shakes all together, and produces——You..., 280 
he chis a Woman's Fame : with is unbleſt, 
Toaſts live a ſcorn, and Queens may die a jeſt. 

This Phoebus promis'd (1 forget the year) = 
When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the ſphere : 
Aſcendant Phoebus watch'd that hour with care, 285 
Avertell half your Parents“ ſimple Play rz 

And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 

That buys your Sex a Tyrant o'er itſelf. 

The gen'rons God, who Wit and Gold refines, 

And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 290 
Kept Droſs for Ducheſſes, the world ſhall know iz, 
To you gave Senſe, Good-humonr, and a Poet. 


No TE MA 


Ver. 28s, etc. Aſcendant Phoebus watch'd that hour with care, 
| Averted half your Parents* imple fray yz 

| | And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Fe] | 
The Poet concludes his epitite with 2 fine Mor af, which defetves 
the ſerious attention of the public: It is this, that all the Extra- 
vagancies of theſe viciour characters here deſcribed, are muck in- 
flamed by a wrong education, hinted at in Ver. 2033 and chat even 
the bet are rather ſecured by a gd natural, chan by the pradence 
and providence of parents: Which obſervation is conveyed under 
the ſublime claflical machinery of Phoebus in the aſcendant, watch- 
ing the natal hour of his favourite, and averting the i effeRs of 
her parents miſtaken fondneſs: For Phoebus, as the God of Wit, 
confers genius; and, as one of the aſtronomical influences, defeats 

the adventitious bias of education # I Su 
In concluſion, the ous Moral from both theſe: epiſtled together 
is, that the two rareſt things in all nature are D4$INTERESTED 
Man, anda REASONABLE WOM XM 
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TO ALLEN LORD BATHURST. 


Of the Usz of RICHES. 


THAT it is known to few, moſt falling into one of 
the extremes, Avarice, or Profufion, Ver. 1, etc. 
The Point diſcuſſed, whether the invention of Money 
has been more commodious, or pernicious ts Mankind, 
Ver 21 to 77. | That Riches, either to the Avari- 
cious or the Prodigal, cannct afford Happine/s, ſcarce- 
ly Necefſaries, Ver. 89 to 160. That Avarice is an 
abſolute Frenzy, without an End or Purpoſe, Ver. 113, 
etc. 152. Conjectures about the Moti ves Avarici- 

our Men, Ver. 121 to 153. That the conduct of Men, 
dub reſpecꝭ to Riches, can ouly be accounted for by the 
Ox DER or PROVIDENCE, which works the general 
Good out of Extremes, and brings all to its great End hy 
perpetual Revolutions, Ver. 161 to 178. How a Mi- 


A R GU WR N T; 
ſer ads upon Principles which appear to him rea ſona- 


ble, Ver. 179. How a Prodigal does the ſame, Ver. 
199. The due Medium and true uſe of Riches, Ver. 


219. The Man / Roſs, Ver. 250. The fate of tb 


Profuſe and the Covetous, in tauo examples; both mi- 


ſerable in Life and in Death, Ver. 300, etc. The 


F 


Story of Sir Balaam, Ver. 339 to the End. 
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P.. THO Mall decid ecide, when Doctors s diſagree E 
VVAad foundeft Caſuifts doubt, like you'and 


KN 


Vou hold the word, from Jove to Momus givn, 


That Man was made the ftanding jeft of Heav'n; 


cou TARA x. 


ErIisTLI III.] This epiſtle was written after a violent outcry 
inſt our Author, on à ſuppoſition that he had ridiculed a wor- 
thy nobleman merely for his wrong taſte. He juſtified himſelf 
upon that article iu a letter to the Earl of Burlington; at the end 
of which are theſe words: I ö have learut that there are ſome 
« who would rather be wicked than ridiculous; and therefore it 
« may be ſafer to attack vices than follies. I will therefore leave 
« my betters in the quiet poſſeſſion of their idols, their groves, 
« and their high places, and change my ſubjeQ from their pride 
e to their meanneſs, from their vanities to their miſeries ; and as 
<« the only certain way to avoid miſconſt ructions, to leſſen of- 
« fence, and not to multiply ill natured applications, I may pro- 
* bably, in my * make uſe of real names initead of fictit ious 
« agnes.“ F 9 5 
VIX. 1. # ho fball decide, etc.] The addreſs of the introduc- 


tion (from Ver. 1 to 21.) is remarkable: The Poet repreſents 


himſelf, and the noble Lord, his friend, as in a free converſation, 


philoſophizing on the final cauſe of Riches ; and it proceeds by 


way of dialogue, which moſt writers have employed to hide the 


want of method ; our Author uſes it only to ſoften and enliven 
the dryneſs and ſeverity of it. Ten (ſays the Poet) 


NoTEZs. 


Vas. 3. Momus giv'n,] Amongſt the earlieſt abuſes of reaſon, 


one of the firſt was caviling at Providence, But as, in thoſe days, 
every vice as well as virtue, had its Patron-God, Mouus came 
to be put at the head of the old Freethinkers, Him, the Mytho- 
logiſts very ingeniouſly made the Son of Sleep and Night; and ſo, 
conſequently, half-brother to Dulneſs, But having been much 
employed, in after times, by the Gyeek Satiriſts, he came at laſt 
to paſs for a Wit; as many a Ruffoon with the like pretenſions 
has done fince : and under this Character, he is to be conſidered in 

the place before us. | 
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m MORAL ESSAYS. a7 
And Gold but ſent to keep the fools in play, 5 


For ſome to heap, and ſome to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 

(And ſurely, Heav'n and I are of a mind) _ 

Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound,  , ., 

Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground :. 1110, 

But when by Man's audacious labour won 

Flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two ſorts of Men, 

To ſquander Theſe, and Thoſe to hide agen. 


Conn rar. 


hold the word from Jove to Momus giv't, 

„ But 1, who think more highly of our kind,. — 

; „ Opine, that Nature,” etc. | DI 
As much as to ſay, You, my Lord, hold the ſubject we are 

upon, as fit only for Sa TIER; I, on the contrary, eſteem it 

amongit the high points of Philoſophy, and profound ETaics : 


But as we both agree in the main Princeple,” that Riches wert not 


iven for the reward of Virtue, but | for very different purpoſes 
{See 2170 on Man, Ep. iv.) let us compromiſe ; er quote 
conſider the ſubje& both under your idea and mine conjointly, 
i. e. Satirically and Pbilxſepbically.— And this, in fact, we ſhall 
find to be the true character of this poem; which is of a Species 
peculiar to itſelf ; partaking equally of the nature of his Erbic 
Epiſtles and of his Satires, juſt as the beſt pieces of Lucian aroſe 
from a combination of the Dialogues of Plate, and the Scenes of 
Ariftophanes. This it will be neceſſary to carry with us, F we 
would ſee either the wit or the reaſoning of this epiſtle in their 
eee eee Nr 

Vx, 9. Opine,] A term appropriated to roverſy : 
Pi}, Pine, ] ppropri controverſy and high 
Vrr. ib.— that Nature, as in duty bound,] This, though lus 


dicrouſly is yet carefully expreſſed ; to ſhew, that N 1 
the Poet meant, not the Gol of nature, bat "he ing by 8 


ſubſtitute of his providence. 


Vzs. 12. Flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun,} The 5 


rival of its Sire in its brightneſs, and in its power of drawi * 
kind into error and deluſion”; the two firſt Folks of Naas Hopes, 
ligieus and moral, being the Sun and Gov. = 2 


Aa 
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Like Doctors thus, when much dif; pute has paſt, 15 
We find our tenets juſt the fame at lat. 
Both fairly owning, Riches, in effect, 

No grace of Heav'n or token of th* Ele; . =» 
Giv'n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 5 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil. ze. 


B. What Nature wants, commodious Gold beſtows, 
"Tis thus we eat the bread another ſows. s. 
P. But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve; 

'Tis thus we riot, while, who ſow it, ſtarve : 


CoMMENTAR . 


Vss. 21. What Nature wants, etc] Having thus ſettled the 
terms of the debate, before he comes to the main gue/tion, the 
Uſe of Richer,” it was neceſſary to di:cuſs a previous one, whether, 
indeed, they be, upon the whole, z/ſcful ts mankind or not; 
(which he does from Ver. 20 to 77.) It is commonly obſerved, 


Van. 20. Jon Wp of Hackney, Eſq; Member of Parſia - 
ment, being proſecuted by the Ducheis of Buckingham, and con- 
victed of Forgery, was firſt expelled the H-ule; and then ttocd 
on the pillory on the 17th of Majch, 127. He was fufpected of 
joining in à conveyance with Sir John Blunt, to fecrete fifty thou- 
ſand pounds of that Director's Eſtate, forfeited to the South-Sea 
company by Ad of Parliament. The Company recovered the 
fifty thouſand pounds | againſt Ward; but he ſet up prior convey- 
ances of his i real-eſtate to his brother and ſon, and concealed all 
his perſonal, ' which was computed to be one hundred and filty 
thouſand pound. : Theſe conveyanees being alſo fet afide by a bill 
ia Chancery, Ward was impriſoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of 
his life, by not giving in his effects till the laſt day, which was 
that of his examination. During his confinement, his amuſement 
was to give poiſon to dogs and cats, and ſee them expire by 
flower or quicker torments. To ſum up the worth of this gen- 
tleman, at the ſeveral era's of his life; At his ſtanding in the 
Pillory, he was <vorth above tww2 bundred theuſand pounds ; at 
his commitment to Priſon, he was worth one hundred and fifty. 
then ſand; but has been ſince fo far diminiſhed in his reputation, 
as to be thought a wor ſe mas by fifty or fixty thouſand.  Þ. 
+ Fn. CHARTS, a man infamous for all manner of | vices;. 
When be was an enfizn in the army, he was drummed.out of the 
regiment for a cheat; he was next baniſhed Bruſſels, and drum- 
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What Nature wants (a phraſe L much diftruf) 2g 


o 


Extends to Luxury, extends to Lüuſt: 


? 
* 


CoMMENTARY. 


ſays he, (from Ver. 20 to 36.) That geld moſt commodicuſly 
pr the want? of Nature : Let us firſt 'conlider the p tion 
« in general, both in MATTER and EXPRESSION F; I. As it re- 
„ pards the fupply; and this we ſhall find to be very aeg, 2. 
„ As it regards the wants ; and theſe, we ſhall ſee, are very 
„ ambiguous 5 under that term, all our fanfaſtic and imaginary, 
„ 23 well as real wants being comprized. Hitherto the uſe is not 
very apparent. Let us in the ſecond place, therefore, conſider 
the propoſition in particular, or how Gold ſupplies the wants 
« of nature both in private and'public life: 1. As to private; it 
« aids us, indeed, to ſupport liſe; but, at the ſame time, it 
« hires the aſſaſſin. 2. As to Society; it may procure friendſhips 
e and extend trade; but it allures robbers; and corrupts our ac- 
„ quaintance. 3. As to Government ; it pays the guards necęſ- 
<« ſary for the ſupport of public "liberty ; but it may, with tho 
e ſame eaſe, bribe' x Senate to overturn it.” 

The matter, therefore, being thus problematical, the Poet, 
inſtead of formally balancing between the good and ill, chooſes to 
leave this previous Qgeſtion ' undetermined (as Tacitus had done 
| before bim; where, ſpeaking” of the ancient Germans, he ſays, 
Argentam et aurum propitii ant irati Dii negaverint dubite ;) 
and falls at once upon what he eſteems the principal of theſe abuſes, 
public Corruption. FEI POW; ee | 

For having in the laſt inſtance,” of the U/e-of Riches in Govern- 
ment, ſpoken. of venal Senates, he goes on to liment the miſchief 
as deſperate aud remedileſs; Gold, by its power to corrupt with 


NOT Z SQ. 


ed out of Ghent, on the ſame acequat. Aſter a hundred tricks 
at the gaming- tables, he took to lending of money at exorbitant 
intereſt and on great penalties, accumulsting premium, intereſt, 
and capital into a new capital, and ſeizing to a minute when the 
payments became due; in a word, by a. conſtant attention to the 
vices, wants, and follies of mankind, he acquired an immenſe 
fortune. His houſe was a perpetual bawdy-houſe. He was 
twice condemned for - rapes, and pardoned; but the laſt time not. 
without impriſonment in Newgate, and large conſiſcations. He 
died. in Scotland in 1731, aged 62. The populace at his funeral 
raiſed a great riot, almoſt tore the body out of the coffin, and caſt 
dead dogs, ete. into the grave along with it. The following 
Epitaph contains his character very juſtly drawn by Dr. Arbuth- 


net; 


CY 
. 
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_ Uſeful, 1 grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark Aſſaſſin hires. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Secrecy, defeating all the efforts of public ſpirit, whether exerted 
in the courage of Heroes, or in the wiſdom of Patriots. 

"It is true, indeed, {continues the Poet, from. Ver. 34 to 49. J 
the very weight of the bribe has ſometimes detected the corrup-" 


tion ; 

From the crack'd bag the dropping One ſpoke," etc 
But this inconvenience was ſoon repaired, b the invention of 
paper kredit: whoſe dreadful effects on p Kae * — 


Nor 1 1 _ 


1 85 "HERE continveth to rot . 
The Body of FRANCIS CHA RTRES, 

Who, with an I9FLEXI1BLE TI en 

and INIMITABLEUSiFoRMITY of Lite, | 
|  PmAGISTED, 
ite of Ae E and — 43m, % 

Ia * ah; * ice of Evaeny Human Vicr; 
Excepting Pxo©DIGALITY and Hrroczisr: 
His inſatiable Avanzics exempted him from the firſt, 

His matchleſs Ir ven from the ſecond. | 

Nor was he more ſingular £40 
in the undeviating Prevsy of his Manners, .; 
'Than ſucceſsful (ISI 
in Accummlating WralTa ; iet 
** without Trapz or FPaorseston, We 
- _ Without TavsrT of Prairc Monpr, 
| And without Bx1Bt-worTHY Service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 
A MinisSTERIAL ESTATE. 57 
| He was the only Perſon of his Time, 2 Pang 
: Who could carat without the Maſk of Howners, 
1” Retain his Primeval Mzawwzss | p 
Wye poſſeſſed of Tzu TwovsaxD as Vear, 
And having daily deſerved the GiB BAT for what he did, 
Was at laſt condemaed to it for what he could not do. 
Oh indignant Reader! 
Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind! 
r er- connived at his execrable Deſigns, _ 
F TDoo give to Aﬀer-ages ks 
T A conſpicuous Proor and Examett, ö; 
| Of how ſmall Eftimation is Exons tTAvr Waarrz . 
in te Sigbt of GO D, 4 
By bie beſtowing it on the moſt uu wo T HT of ALL Mes ra 


. 


1 
187 
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B. Trade it may help, Society extend. 1 
- But lures the Pyrate, and corrupts the Friend, 30 
B. It raiſes Armies in a Nation's aid. 
P: e n, nen Land's fe. 


* 


CommrNnrTaARy, 1 


ſcribes in all the colparing of his poetry, heightened bythe v warms 
eſt concern for virtue ; which now maks him willing to give up, 
as it were, the previous queſtion, in a paſſionate wiſh (from Ver, 
48 to 89.) for the return of that incumbrance attendant on pub- 
lic Corruption, before the ſo cam men uſe of money. 

And pleaſed with this flattering idea, he goes on (from. Ver. «8 
to 77.) to ſhew the other advantages which would accrue from 
riches only in kind; theſe are, that neither Awarice could con- 
trive to hoard, nor Prodigality to laviſh, in ſo mad and boundleſs 
'a manner as they do at preſent, Here be ſhews particularly, in a 
fine ironical deſcription of the embarras on Gaming, how naturally 
it tends to eradicate that execrable vice. 

But this whole Digreſien (from Ver, 34 to 77.) has another 
very uncommon beauty; for, at the ſame time that it ariſes a» 
turally from the laf conſideration, in the debate of the previous 
am it wren rr er in our e on * main Wy 


„ een 


e "LEE. 


This 8 was wverth fewen thou og 4 in 
Land, and about ene hundred thouſand in Money. 1 

Mr. Warzas, the third of theſe worthies, Mia NO way 
reſembling the former in his military, but extremely ſo in his civil 
capacity ; his great ſortune having been raiſed by the like diligent at» 
tendance on the neceſſities of others. But this eman's hiſ- 
tory muſt be deferred till his death, when his wor?p un may be known 
more certainly. . | 

Ver. 20.woChartres, and the Devil,) -Alluding 10 the vulgar 

opinion, that all mines of and ſubterraneous treafures are 
in the guard of the Devil: which ſeems to have taken its riſe from 
the pagan fable of Phatus the God of Riches. - 

Ven. 21. hat Nature ' wants, commodious Gall 2 81 
The epithet commadinus gives us the 24 
or Pander; and this thought produced the two fo | 

which were in all the farmer editions, but, for their . 
ing, omitted: | 
ene eee the Sade ef 
_ **. Another's Toi, why not another's Wife I 
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In vain may Heroes ſight, and Patriots rave; 
If ſecret Gold ſap on from knave to knave. | 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the Patriot's cloak, 35 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 
And gingling down the back-ſtairs, told the crew, 

“ Old Cato is as great a Rogue as you.“ 

Bleft paper-credit ! laſt and beſt ſupply! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 


Denn van 
tien, the principal _ intended tobe employed for the diluci- 
dation of it; namely Avazice, Prorvusion, and PugLic 
CornvueT1ON. | 
| NorTss. 


VIX. 33. - and Patriots rave ;] The character of modern 
patriots was, in the opinion of our Poet, very equivocal ; as the 
name was undiſtinguiſhingly beſtowed on every one who was in 
oppoſition to the court ; of this he gives a hint in Ver. 139. of this 
Epiitle. And agreeable to theſe ſentiments js the equivocal turn 
of his expreflion here, os ac.” | | 

fla vain—may Patriots rave; a 
which they may do either in earneſt or in Jeſt ; and in the opinion 
of Sempronius in the Play, it is beſt done in jeſt. 

VII. 34. If ſecret Gold ſap on from knave to knave.] The ex- 
preflion is fine, and gives us the image of ' Place inveited; where 
the approaches are made by communications, which ſupport one 
another: juſt as the connexions amongſt knaves, after they have 
deen taken in by a ſtate- engineer, ſerve to ſcreen and encourage 
each other's private corruption. | | 4: 

VtR. 35. —— beneath the Fatriat's cloak,] This is a tree 

, which happened in the reign of William III. to an unſuſ- 
peed old Patriot, who coming out at the back - door from having 
deen cloſetted by the King, where he had received a large bag 
of Guineas, the burſting of the bag diſcovered his buſineſs there. 

„ Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, tne wiſeſt man of the party, (the 
« Tories) died before the laſt Seflion ; and, by their conduct af-- 
«ter his death, it appeared that they wanted his direction: He 
had been at the head of the oppoſition that was made in the laſt 
«« xeign, from the beginning to the end; but he gave up many - 
« points of great importance in the critical minute; for which I 
„ have good reaſon to believe that he had twelve thouſand pounds 
« from the late King, at different times.“ Burnet under ihe 


year 1705. 
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Gold imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, 

Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings; 

A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army oer. 

Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Soremg˖ 

A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter: to and fro 45 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds ſhall blow? 

Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen, 

And filent ſells, a King, or buys a Queen, 
Oh! that ſuch bulky Bribes as all might ſee, 

Still as of old, incumber'd Villain! 50 

Could France or Rome divert our brave deſigns, © 

With all their brandies or with all their wines: 

What could they more than Knights and Squires con- 

found, | 5 64S OH 2 & EX 1 

Or water all the Quorum: ten miles round 

A Stateſman's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would ſpoil 

«« Sir, Spain has ſent à thouſand jars of oil; 56 

Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door; 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” 

Poor Avarice one torment more would find ; 


Nor could Profuſion ſquander all in kind. 60 


VARXIATIO VS. 


After Ver. go. in the MS. | ä 
To break a truſt were Peter brib'd with wine, 
Peter | *twould poſe as wiſe a head as thine. _ 


NorTEss. 


| Ven, 42. —fetch or carry Kings;] In our Author's time, ma- 
ny Princes had been ſent about the world, and great changes of 
Kings projected in Europe. The partition-treaty had diſpoſed of 
Spain; France had ſet up a King for England, who was ſent to 
Scotland, and back again; King Staniſſaus was ſent to Poland; and 
= 2 5 rente of Anjou was ſent to Spain, and Don Carlos 
to Italy. 5 | . 
Ver. 44. Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Shore 3] Alludes to 
ſeveral Miniſters, Counſellors, and Patriots baniſhed in our times 
to Siberia, and to that mort GLORIOUS FATE of the PaALIA- 
uEZN of Parts, baniſhed to Pontoiſe in the year 1920. P. 
VIX. 47. Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen,) The 
im2gery is very ſublime, and alludes to the courſe of a deſtroying 
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2 MORAL ESSAYS. Ey. in. 
Aftride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Werldly crying coals from fever to firect, 
Whom with a wee do wild, and mien ſo mand, 

Pity miſtakes for ſome poor Ttradeſmanicrazd. 

Had Colepepper's hole wealth been hops und V Tm 
Could de himſelf have ſent ũt to the dogs? 

His Grace will game : to White*s a Zulll be led, 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 


To White's be carryid, eee 


Bair Courſers, Veſes, and allaring Dames. 7⁰ 
Shall chen 1zoran, if the flakes he fweep, - [* Bt 
Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady weep 2 
Or ſoft Adoms, fo periam'd and ine, 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine? 

Oh filthy check on all mduftrions Kill, 


To f{poil themanion's laſt great trade, Quadrille ! 


| Hince then, my Lord, on ſuch à world we fall, 
What day you? B. n W n Gold and all, 


pt ah rr e, 


Ven. 77. Since then, etc.] In the former Editione, 
Well then, ſince with the world we Rand or fall, 
Come take it as we find it, Gold and all. 


" CoMMBENTARY, 


Ven, 77. Since then, wy Lord, on ſuch . a wworld, ac] Having 
thus iroaically deſer bed the iocurobrauce which the want of mo- 
ney would occalion to all criminal exceſſes by the abuſe of Riches, 


ow EN 845 $4 
lence. The Pſalmiſt, in his exprefiion of 1he Pefbilence * 
| e: in darineſs, ſupplied him with the grandeur of his idea. 
Van. 62. Same Miſers of great wealth, proprietors of the coal- 
mines, had entered at chis time into an Aſſaciativa to keep vp 
oals' to an extravagant. price, whereby the poor were reduced al- 
moſt to ſtarve, til! one of F them taking the advantage of underſel- 
Ang the neſt, 'defented the defign. One of theſe Miſers was worth 
Son theuſand, another ſeven thouſand = year. P. | 
Pues. 66. Colepepper,] Sir WILLI A224 Courtaretny But. 
a Perſon of an aocieat family, and ample fortune, without one 


1 


one n wa rr _ _ 4 7e K. . at 'the 
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P. What Riches give us let us then enquare : 

Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more ? P. Meat, | 
| _ Clothes, and Fire. 80 
Is this too little? would you more than live Wy 

Alas ! *tis more than Turner finds "ey give. 


. 


ni to dsr Which being now become of Wan 
he affects much regard t6*: 

« Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, | 
| « To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Guede l- 

he diſmiſſes the previous queſtion without Ueciding on it, in erz 
ſame iranical manner, 
_  « Yince then, my Lord, un fach a world we fall, 

« What ſay you? B. Say? Why take it, Ga aug ati.” 
That is, fince for theſe great 1 we muſt have Money, let 
us now ſeriouſly inquire 50 ti ue uſe. 

VX. 79. What Riches give us, etc.) He examines there- 

fore in the firft place (from Ver. 78 to 97.) * rack amd 

are _—_ ourfelves : : 
hat Riches give us let-us then enquire : 

„Meat, Fire, and Clothes. What more ? Meat, Clothes, : 

„and Fire.“ 
The mere turn of the exp̃reſſion, without further reaſoniag, ſhews 
that all the infinite ways . pending en our ſelves, contrived in the 
inſclence of wealth, by thoſe who would more than live, are o 


theſe three things diverſified throvgnout every cyt" yo of N ; 


luxuiy and wantonneſs. 


RB 


Gaming - table, paſt the reſt of his days io ſitting there ee ſec 2 
ruin of others; preferring to ſubſſt upon borrowi 
rather than to enter into any reputable method of — and 3 
4 Poſt in the army which was 8 him. P. 

Ver. 82. Turner] One who, poſſeſſed of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, laid down his Fox. becauſe Iatereſt was re- 
duced from five to four per cent. and then put ſeventy thouſand 
into the Charitable Corporation for better Iatereſt; which ſum 
having Joſt, he took it ſo mueh to heart, that he kept bis chamber 
ever after. It is thought he would not have outlived it, but that 
he was heir to another conſiderable eſtate, which he daily expeQt- 
ed, and that by this courſe of Wann both * * all 
other expences, P. 


216 MORALESSAYS. Ep. HI. 
Alas ! 'tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) 

Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt ! 

What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs; 85 
To Chartres, Vigour; Japhet, Noſe and Ears? 


CoMMENTARY. 
Yet as little as this is (adds the Poet from Ver. 81 to 8g.) it is 
only to be had by the moderate uſe of riches z avarice and re- 
fufion not allowing the poſſeſſors of the moſt exorbitant wealth 
even this little : | | a ; 
Alas L *tis more than Turner finds they give. 
Alas I *tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) _ 
| ** Unhappy M barten, waking, found at lalt !” FI 
But what is it you would expect them to give? continues the 
Poet (from Ver. 84 to 91.) Would you have them capable of re- 
ſtoring thoſe real bleffings, which men have loſt by their vices or 
their villainies ; or of ſatis[ying thoſe imaginary ones, which they 
have gotten by their irregular paſſions? Though they were; 
With what face could Japhet demand his forfeit. noſe and ears ? 
Or in what language could Narſes aſk for the gratification of ap- 
petites which Nature never gave > NE hel „ 
N . * 
Nor ESV. N 
Vzs. 84. Unhappy barten, A Nobleman of great qualities, 
but as unfortunate in the application of them, as if they had been 
vices and follies. See his Character in the firſt Epiſtle. 5 
Ver. 86. Hephins,) A Citizen, whoſe rapacity obtained him 
the name of Vulture Hepkins, He lived worthleſs, but died worth 
three hundred thouſand pounds, which he would give to no perſon 
living, but left it io as not to be inherited till after the ſecond ge- 
neration, His counſel repreſenting to him how many years it muſt 
be, before this could take effect, and that his money could only 
lie at intereſt all that time, he expreſſed great joy thereat, and 
faid, © They would then be as long in ſpending, as he had been 
in getting it.” But the Chancery afterwards ſet aſide the will, 
and gave it to the heirat law. "BS | £5 
VII. 86. Japbet, Noſe and Ears) Javrwuer Crook, alias 
Sir Peter Stranger, was punifhed with the Jols of thoſe parts, for 
having forged a conveyance of an eſtate to himſelf, upon which he 
took up ſeveral thouſand pounds. He was at the ſame time ſued 
in Chancery for having fraudulently obtained a Will, by which he 
poſſeſſed another conſiderable Eſtate, in wrong of the brother of 
the deceaſed. By theſe means he was worth a great ſum, which 
(in reward for the imall loſs of his ears) he enjoyed in priſon till bis 
death, and quietly leit to his executor, P. 
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EP. II. 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 
In Fulvia's buckle eaſe the throbs below:s 
Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 


With all th' embroid'ry plaiſter'd at thy tail? i 9 


They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend) 
Give Harpax ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend: 4 
Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the life 
Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wife: 

But thouſands die, without or this or that, 95 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat. 

To ſome, indeed, Heav'n grants the happier fate, 
T” enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate, 


Co MM EN TARA I. 


But now admit, purſues our Author (from Ver. go to 97.) that 
wealth might, in ſome caſes, alleviate the unmerited miſeries of 
life, by procuring medicines both for the mind and body; it is 
not to be thought that it ſhould operate like a charm, while only 


worn about one: Vet this, theſe poor men of pelſ e pect from it ; 
while Avarice on the one hand, withholds them from giving at 


all, even to the Doctor in extremity; or Vanity diverts the dona- 
tion from a Friend in life, to the Endowment of a Cat or College 


at their death. It is true, Riches might beſtow the greateſt of all 


dleflings, a vir tu uf conſciouſneſs of our having employed them as 


becomes the /ub/titutes of Providence, 
Jo eaſe oremulate the care of Heav'n,“ Ver. 230. 


in acts of Benzricence and CHARITY; and this uſe is next to | 


be conſiderec. 


. 


Ven. 97. To fome, indeed, etc.] For now the Poet comes, 
in the ſecond place, to examine, II. Of what uſe Riches are to 
9thers ;, which he teaches, as is his way throughout this poem, by 
the abuſe that ſtands oppſed to it: Thus he ſhews {from Ver. 98 


to 107.) that with regard to acts of beneficence, the utmoſt Heaven 


will gant to thoſe who ſo greatly abuſe its bleſſings, is either to 
enrich ſome favourite Baftard, and ſo perpetuate their vice and in- 


famy ; or elſe, contrary to their intent, a legitimate ſox they 


NoTEs. 


Ver. 96. Die, and endow a College, Fee AR Wo tre 
Ducheſs of R. in her laſt Will left conſiderable legacies and an- 


nuities to her Cats. P. 
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29 MORAL ESSAYS. Ep. ut. 


Perhaps you think the Poor might have their part? 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his heart: 


The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 101 


That ev'ry man in want is knave or fool: 


4 God cannot love“ (ſays Blunt, with tearleſs eyes 
The wretch he ſtarves and piouffy denies : 
But the good Biſtiop, with a meeker air, 105 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 


Con ur TAN . 


hated, and ſo expoſe to public ſcorn and ridicule, the defeat of 
their unnatural cruelty. But with regard to acts of charity, they 


are given up to ſo reprobate a ſenſe, as to believe they are then 


ſeconding the deſigns of Heaven, when they purſue the indigent 
with imprecations, or leave them in the midſt of their diftreſſes 


unrelieved, as the common enemies of God and Man. | 


| NorTE#s. | 

Ver. 100. Bond damns the Prior, etc.] This epiſtle was writ- 
ten in the year 1730, when à corporation was eſtabliſhed to lend 
money to the poor upon pledges, by the name of the Charitable 
Corporation ;, but the whole was turned only to an iniquitous-me- 
thod of. enriching particular people, to the ruin of ſuch numbers, 
thatit became a 2 concern to endeavour the relief of 
thoſe unbappy ſufferers z and three of the managers, who were 
members of the houſe, were expelled. By the report of the Com- 
mittee, appointed to · enquire into that .iniquitous affair, it appears, 
that when it was objected to the intended removal of the office, 


that the Poor, for whoſe uſe it was erected, would be hurt by it, 


Bond, one of the Directors, replied, Damm. tbe Por. That God 


hates the poor, and, That every man. in want is either knave 


6 or fool,” etc. were the genuine apothegms of ſome of the Per- 
ſons here mentioned. P 
Vzs. 102. That ev'ry man, in want is knave or fool:] None 
are more ſubject to be deluded by this vain - miſtake, that Prudence 
does all in human affairs, than thoſe, who have. been moſt befriend- 
ed by Fortune. The reaſon is, that, in this ſituation, Prudence 
has never been brought to the teſt, nor Vanity ever mortified. So 
that Prudence will be always ready, to. take to herſelf what Fortune 
encourages Vanity to call her due. And then want of ſucceſs will, 
of oourſe be imputed to want of wit. | | 
Van. log, But'the good Biſbon, ete] lu the place of this ima- 
ginary Biſbep, and in the firſt Dialogue of 1738, the Poet had nam - 


p 
* 2 
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Yet, tocbe juſt to theſe poor men of pelf, or | f 

Damn di to the Mines, an equal fate betides 

The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 110 


| A7 C o- NK. : 
Ves. 197... Tet to: be juſt, etc. Having thus ſhewn the true »/e:of- 
Riches in Dae 4 a 5-4 and how that uſe is perpe- 
tually defeated by profuſion and av] it was naturaF to enquĩre 
into the ſpring; and original of theſe vices ; as the miſchiefs-thi 
occafion muſt be well underſtood, before they can be correct 
The diſpoſition of his matter, therefore, now calls upon him to 
come to the philoſophy of his ſubje&t : And he examines particu- 
larly into the Motives of Amarice : But: what is obſervable, he, 
all along, ſatirically, intermixes with the real motiues, ſeveral ima 


* Me 
ine. „ #4 3 


ginary; andithoſe as wild as imagination could conceive. This, 
which at firſt ſight might ſeem. to vitiate the purpoſe of his philoſo- 


phical inquiry, is found} when duly conſidered, to have the higheſt. 
art of deſign. His buſineſs, the reader ſees, was to prove that the 
real motives: had! the utmoſt extravagancy: Nothing could more 
conduce to this end, than- the ſetting: them by, and comparing 
them. with, the moſt whimſical, the fancy, itſelf could invent; in 
which ſituation it was ſeen, that the real. were full as wild as the 
fictitious. To. give theſe images all the force they are capable of, 


he firſt. deſcribes ( frum Ver. 148 to 1g.) the real motive, and an 


a i ie HT iter; .3-41 Ti 

ed a very worthy Perſon of condition, who for a+ courſe' of many 
years had ſhined in public ſtations mueh to the honour: and advan- 
tage of his country. But being at onee oppreſſed by popular preju- 
dice and a public cenſure, it was no wonder the Poet; to whom he 
was perfonally a'ſtranger, ſhould'thinks Hardly of him. I had the 
hanour. to. be well. knowm to that truly illuſtrious Perſon, and. ta ber 
greatly obliged by him. From my, intimate knowledge of his cha- 
racter, I was fully perſuaded of his innocence, and that he was un- 
warily drawn in by a pack of infamous Cheats, to his great loſs of 
fortune as well as reputation. At my requeſt and information, 
therefore the-Poet with much ſatĩsfiction retraſted, and ſtruck-aur, 
in;both places, his iil-grounded cenſure I. have ſinee had the plea- 
ſure to underſtand, from the beſt authority, that theſe favourable: 
ſentiments of him have of late been fully juſtihad. in. the courſe of 
ſome proceedings. in the: High, Court of CHancery the- maſt uner- 
ring inveſtigator of Luth. andFalſphaod; 


B. Who ſuffer thus, mere Charity Neben 4 
Muſt act on motives pow'rful, though unknoẽwun. 


P. Some War, ſome Plague, or Famine n per, : 


Some Revelation hid from you and me. | 
Why Shylock wants a meal, the . is — 115 
He thinks a Loaf will riſe to fifty pound. 

What made Directors cheat in South-ſea year? 
To live on Ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dear. 
Aſk you why Phryne the whole Auction <8 ib 
Phryne foreſees a . Exciſe, 149% 


7 
4 1 
3 
* 


eee 


imaginary one different from the real, in the ſame FTW and. 
then (from Ver. 122 to 133.) an imazinary one, and a real the 


very ſame with the imaginary, indifferent perſons, This addreſs 
the Poet himſelf hints at, Ver. 188. 
4+ Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can | frame,” etc. 


Let me obſerve, that this has ſtiil a further beauty, ariſing from the 
nature of the poem, which (as we have ſhewn)} is partly ſatirical 


and partly philoſophical— With regard to the particular beauties of 


this diſpoſition, I ſhall only take notice of one; where the Poet 
introduces the ſictitious motive of 6 zvedice: by a wizard's 
_ prophecy: 
„At length Corruptidh; like a gen'ra] flood, 
w_ « {So long by watchful Miniſters withſtecd) 
| Shall deluge all; and Av*rice creeping on. 
4 Spread like a low-bimn miſt, and blot the Sun; * 'ete. ; 
« See Britain ſunk in; Jucre's ſordid charms, 
4 And France reveng'd-on Anne's and Edward's arms 10 


For it was the Poet's purpoſe to ſhe w, that the main and ere | 


«baſe of Riches ariſes rom Avarice. 


5 %% 3 


vn "BP To live on Ven e! 10 the e and "RUIN | 


of the South-ſea year, the price of a haunch of Veniſon was from 
three to five pounds. P. 

VER, 120,——general Exciſe.) Many people, about the year. 
1733; had a conceit that ſuch a thing was intended, . which it is 
not improbable this lady might have ſome-intimation. 1 as 85 
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Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 

Alas ! they fear a man will coſt a plum. 192 
Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Gold, 

And therefore hopes this nation may be ſold: 

Glorious Ambition! Peter, ſwell thy ſtore, 125 

And be what Rome's great Didius was before. 

The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 

To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage. 

But nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold, | 

Hereditary Realms, and worlds of Gold. 130 

Congenial ſouls ! whoſe life one Av'rice joins, 

And one fate buries in th* Aſturian Mines. . 
Much injur'd Blunt ! why bears he Britain's hate? 

A wizard told him in theſe words our fate : pk 


NOT 2 2. 


Ver, 123. Wiſe Peter] PxrZR WALTER, 2 perſon not only 
eminent in the wiſdom of his profefſion, as a dextrous attorney, 
but allowed to be a good, if not a ſafe conveyancer ; extremely 
reſpected by the Nobility of this land, though free from all manner 
of luxury and oſtentation: his Wealth was never ſeen, and his Boun- 
ty never heard of, except to his own ſon, for whom he procured an 
employment of conſiderable profit, of which he gave him as much 
as was neceſſary. Therefore the taxing this gentleman with any 
Ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. Fo” "Res 
VER. 126. Rome's great Didius) A Roman Lawyer, ſo rich as 
to purchaſe the Empire when it was ſet to ſale upon the death of 
Pertinax;* 7 7B, | in FCC. 
VIX. 127. The Crows of Poland, etc.) The two perſons here 
mentioned were ef Quality, each of whom in the Miſſiſippi deſ- 
Piſed to realize above three hundred thouſand pounds ;, the Gen- 
tleman with a view to the purchaſe of the Ciown of Poland, the 
Lady on a viſion of the like royal nature. They ſince retired into 
Spain, where they are ſtill in ſearch of gold in the mines of the 
Aſturies. 1 ee e e ee 
Vx. 133. Much injur'd Blunt!) Sir Jon Bx un r, origi 
nally a ſcrivener, was one of the firſt projectors of the South-ſea 
Company, and afterwards one of the directors and chief managers 
Vor. II. : 22 ofa tia MM ; ; * Toit a7 n 
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„ At length Corruption, like a gen' ral flood, 135 


(So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 

« Shall deluge all; and Av'rice creeping on, 

« Spread like a low - born miſt, and blot the Sun; 

« Stateſman and Patriot ply alike the ſtocks, 

de peereſs and Butler ſhafe alike the Box, 140 

« And Judges job, and Biſhops bite the rown, 

« And mighty Dukes pack cards for half a crown. 

% See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 

«© And France reveng'd of Axxz's and Evwakd's 
e _ prnde 19). ©16 inen b | 

"Twas no Court- badge, great Scriv*ner! fir'dthy brain, 

Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: "111-958" $40 

No, *twas thy righteous end, aſham'd'to ſee 


Senates degen'rate, Patriots diſagree, 
And nobly wiſhing Party-rage to ceaſe, 


To buy both ſides, and give thy Country peace. 150 


Nor E. 


of the famous ſcheme in 17420. He was alſo one of thoſe who ſuf - 
Fered moſt ſeverely by the bill of pains and penalties on the ſaid di- 
rectors. He was a Diſſenter of a, molt religions deportment, and 
profeſſed to be a great believer, Whether he did really credit the 
prophecy here mentioned is.not certain, but it was conſtantly in 
this very ſtyle he declaimed againſt the corruption and luxury of the 
ape, the partiality of Parliaments, and the miſery of party-ſpirit. 


| He was particularly ent againſt Avarice. in great and noble 


perſons, of which he had indeed lived to ſee many miſerable exam- 
ples. He died in the year 1732. 1 f | 
VII. 137. — „rice creeping ,% x. 
Spread like a low - born miſt, and blit the Sun; 
The fimilitude is extremely appoſite, implying that this vice is of 
baſe and mean original ; hatched and nurſed up among Scriveners 
and Stock-jobbers ; and unknown, till of late, to the Nobles of 
bis land: But now, in the fulneſs of time, ſhe rears her head, 
arid aſpires to cover the moſt illuſtrious ſtations in her dark and 
peftitential made. The Sun, and other luminaries of Heaven, ſig- 


nifying, in the high eaſtern ſtyle, the Grandees and Nobles of the 
earth. Sci.. | | 


- 
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All this is madneſs,” erles a dhe ugs 

But who, my friend; bas reaſon in his tage? 

« The ruling Paſſion, be it What it will. 

The ruling Paſſion conquers Reaſon ſtill. 
( SOHC, 2017 AEST. 80th 


y 


Conn AA bn! 


Ven. 187. © All this it madneſs,” etc.} But no the Sage; 
who has confined himſelf to books, which preſcribe. the government 
of the paſſions ;, and never looked ont upon. the world, where he 
might lee them let loote, and, like Milton's. devils, riding the air 
in whirlwind, cries out, Al! this is madneſs. True, replies the 
Poet (from Ver. 15 1 to 77.) but this madneſs is a common one z 
and only to be prevented by a ſevere attention to the rule laid 
down in the fas... io) ah Govt HERD REIT 
. Reaſon ftill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend,” Ep. ii. Ver. 68... 
for amongſt the generality of inen, and without the greateſt cir- 
, ag SISSHO STKERDER 
The ruling paſſion, be it what it will. en 
The raling paſhon conquers reaſon lille? 
But then (continues he) as ſenſeleſs as this paſſion appears, by the 
ſway of its over - bearing bias, it would be ſtill more ſenſeleſs had it 
no bias at all: you have ſeen us here intermix with the real, the 
moſt fantaſtical and extravagant that ithugination could invent ; 
yet even theſe are leſs extravagant than 4 ru Paſſun wit bont 4 
conſlant aim. Would gou know the reaſon? then liſten to this 
important truth; N itſelf that gives the raling 
Paſſiou, and thereby direct; different mert to different ende: But 
theſe being exerted through the miniſtry of Na Tux (of whom 
the great Philoſopher truly obſerves, modum tenere neſcia eff, Aug. 
Scient. I. ii. c. 13.) they are very apt to run into extremes; To 
correct iel, even, at the ſame time, added the ( moderattix 
Rea fen; not to take the ruling Paſſion out of the hands and mi- 
niſtry of Nature, but to reſtrain and rectify its irregular impulſes 
(See Eſſay, Ep. it, Ver. 161, et Jeq. and what extremes, after this, 
remained untrrected in the adminiftration' of this wreak Nees 
(Ver. 140. Ep. ii.) the divine artiſt himſelf has, in his heavenly 
ſkill and bounty, ſet to rights; by ſo ordering, that theſe of the 
moral world, like thoſe of the natural, ſnould, even by the very 
means of their. contrarĩety and diverſity, concur to defeat the ma- 
lignity of ane another; „2 0 ot e 
I rfremes in Nature equal good peng. 
„ Eztremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe. 2 | 1 8 1 | 
For as the various ſeafons of the year are ſupported and ſuſtained 
by the recontiled extremes of Met and Dey, Cold and Heat ; ſo 
all the ordert and degrees. of civil life are kept up cp Bin 


M 2 
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Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 155 7 
Than ev'n that Paſſion, if it has no Aims + © 3 
For though ſuch motives Folly you may call, 3 
The Folly's greater to have none at all. |. 
Hear then the truth; *«* 'Tis Heav'n each Paſſion , i 
= ſends; ME RH 
And diffrent Men direfs to diff rent ends. 160 MY 
« Extremes in Nature equal good produce, iP 
„ Extremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe.” h 
1 Aſk we what makes one keep, and one beſtow ? LU 
735 That Pow'r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, is 
Bids ſeed-time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain,” 265 
Through reconciPd extremes of drought and rain, 
Builds Life on Death, on Change Duration founds, -M 
And gives th' eternal wheels to know their rounds. = 
. Riches like inſets, when conceal'd they lie, 5 
Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly. 170 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the Poor; 
This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The Mats ee {pouting through his Heir, A 


cen n 


Profel on, Se, hn and Vanity. The Miſer being but the Stew- 
ard of the P and only | \much the more backward as the 
other is precipitate.” * 
This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare 3, 1 | 
8 n een JP At 


. 55 N 0 PT 2% 
Vis. I This car a Re ſer voir, to lee ood ſpare; 5 | 

| 7 The 22 a — e through his Heir.} 
Beſides the obvious beauties of this fine ſirnilitude, ir has one (till 
more exquiſite, though leſs obſervable ; and this is, that it is 
taken from a circumſtance in the moſt elegant part of improved 
life. For though in Society, the follies of hoarding: and 2 

ing may correct each other, and produce real advantage to 

Whole; as Reſervoirs and TEES may be both uſeful and orna- 
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EP. Il. MO RAL ESSAYS. 22335 
In laviſh ſtreams to quench a Country's thirſt, 175 
And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they burſt. 
Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 

Vet was not Cotta void of wit or wort! 7455 
What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot? - 180 
His court with nettles, moats with ereſſes ſtor d, 
With ſoups unbought and ſallads bleſs'd his board? 


CoMmMENTARY. 


VIX. 177. Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune, etc.] The Poet now 
proceeds to ſupport the principles of his Philoſophy by, examples + 
but before we come to theſe, it will be neceſſaty to look back upon 
the general economy of the poem. 
Ila the fi: ſt part, to Ver, 109, the uſe and abuſe of Riches are 

ſatu ically delivered in ah” From thence to Ver. 1779, the 
cauſes of the abuſe are phi 7 ically enquired into: And from 
thence to the end, the »/e and abuſe are biſterically illuſtrated by 
examples, Where we may obſerve, that the conciufion of the 
firſt part, concerning the Miter's "cruelty: to others, naturally in- 
troduceth the ſecond, by a ſatirical apology, which, ſhews that he 


1 


is full as cruel to himſelf: The explanation of this extraordinary 


Rn > has 2 
mental, amongſt the other improvements of arts; yet in a State of 
Nature either kind of exceſs would be pernicious ; becauſe, in _. 
that State, the quantity of natural goods, unimproved by art, 
would not ſuffer, without great danger of want to the whole body, 
either an immoderate hoarding, or à laviſh profuſion. And'there- 
fore Providence has wiſely ordered, that as there are no fantaſtic 
wants in that State, there ſhould be no poſſible temptation to ei- 
— — noble truth our Poet hints at in the beginaing of 
th 6 p. . 1281 8 | ' ; =" : 

But when by Man's audacions labour won, 

«© Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire, the Sun, 

«« Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two ſorts of men, 

Jo. ſquander Theſe, and Thoſe to bide agen.“ Ver. 1 x, etc. 
ara od Bu att & is 


Ver. 182, With ſoups unbought] iu 
_ © —dapibus als onerabat inemptis.“ Vino. P. 
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26 MORALESSAVS,, Fr I. 
If Cotta liv'd: on pulſe; it was no more Mint a 
Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before: 
To cram the Rich was prodigal expence, 185 
And who would take the Poor from Providence * 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old Hall, 
dilence without, and faſts within the wall; 
No rafter'd roofs with danee and tabor found; ' © 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round: 190 
Ferants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 

And turn th' unwilling ſteeds another way: 


- 
Cd 


Beniphted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 


While the gaunt maſtiff, growling at the gate, 195 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 
Not ſo his Son, he mark'd this overſight, 
And then miſtook reyerſe of wrong for. right. 
{For what to ſhun will no great knowledge: need, 
. 409 


Conn fan x. 


2 brings the Author into the Philoſophy of bis ſubject; 
this ending in an obſervation of Avarice and Profuſion's cor- 


\ 
- 
4 2 * 
, , 
"=. +. % 


. No A 


Van, 199. For ubot to bun wii a great kurwledge ard, 

At- 9 — E — 2 taſk indeed. ” a a9 
The Poet is here 1 dg only of the knowledge gained by expe- 
riese. Now there are ſo many miſerable enamples of ill conduct, 
that no one, with his eyes open, can be at a loſs to know ewhot 19 
an; but, very inviting examples of a good conduct are extremely 
rare: Beſides, the miſchiefs of folly are eminent and obvious; 


dnt the fruits of prudence, remote and retired from-cormon ob- 
" ſervation ; and if ſeen at all, yet their dependance on their'cau/es 


not being direct and immediate, they are not eaſily unde: ſtood. 
VIE. 200. Here I found two lines in the Poct's MS. 
Vet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, e 
«© More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe,” . 
which, as they ſeemed to be neceſſacy to do juſtice to the imaginary 
Character going to be deſcribed, T adviſed him to inſert in their 
place. | 
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Yer ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, 
More go to ruin Fortunes, chan to mi, 5 

What ſlaughter'd hecatombs, what floods of et; 
Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine! 

Yer no mean motive this profuſion draws, t {hop 


His oxen periſh in his country's caule ; |! 1 
"Tis Groxo and LI BERT that crowns 4. . 
And Zeal for that great Houſe which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked ſeat, | . 
The ſylvans groan—no matter for the Fleet; 210 
Next goes his wool—to clothe our valiant hens ; 
Laſt, for his Country's Love, he ſells his Lands. 

To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. 


CoMMENTARY. 


recting and reconciling one another, as natural introduces 8 
third, which proves the truth of the obſervation tr rom 205. A 
thus the Philsſe ſophy of his ſubject ſtandin boch 1 jo Do Precepts 
and Exam r g gives Areneth and light to eceives it re- 
flected ond again from both hs X Tat ke 
He fi ves us two etam les (from er. 1 to 219.) of t 
ste gag Paſſions, and 0 them in Fa full 7255 take 4 
from ſubjects, as he tells us, no? void of wit or worth ; from dach 
as could reaſon themſelves (as we ſee by Ver. 183, er ſeq. and Ver. 
205, et ſeg.) into the whole length of each extreme : Por 2 e Poet 
had obſerved of the ruling Paſſion, that 
Wit, Spi t Faculties, but make it worſmm 
40 Reaſon itfelf but gives it edge and 72700 N | 
| ii. Ver. 1 6. 
Old Cotta and his Sex therefore afforded hin the oft happy flak. 
tration of his doctrine. | 


Vo. tae 


v 201, 202. Yet fare, of qualities deferving gelt, 
More go to ruin For tunes, thaw i raiſe.! 
This, though a true maxim, will, as] apprehend, never make its 
fortune in the City ; yet, for all that, the Poet has fu pproved 
it in the example of a character truly amiable for | its e 
though faid to be carried to an extreme. 
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And ſhall not Britain now regard his toils, 215 
Britain,” that pays her Patriots with her Spoils ? 
In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cauſe, 
His thankleſs Country leaves him to her Laws. 
The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 5 
T” enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart, 220 
ViannaTtTionNns. 


* 


Aſter ver. 218. in the MS. 


Where one lean herring furniſh'd Cofta's board, - 
- Anti nettles grew, fit porridge for their Lord; 

Where mad good-neture, bounty miſapply d, 

In javiſh Curio blaz'd a- while and dy'd ; P 

There Providence once more ſhall ſhift the ſcene, 

And ſhewing H— x, teach the golden mean. 


| CoMuMENTA RY, 

Ver. 219. The Senſe to value Richer, etc.) The Author hgv- 
ing now largely expoſed the ABusz of Riches by example ; not 
only the Plan, but the Phil-/ſopby of his Poem, required, that he 
ſhould, in the ſame way, ſhew the Us likewiſe: He therefore 

from Ver. 218 to 249.) calls for an Example, in which may be 
und, againſt the PrRopiGar, the wir to value Richer ;, againſt 


the Valx, the Art to enjoy them ;, and againſt the Avariciovs, 
the Virtue to impart t3:m, 'when required. This whole Art (he 


tells us) may be comprized in one great and general precept, 
which is this: That the rich man ſhould conſider himſelf as the 
ſubſtitute of Providence, in this unequal diſtribution of things; as 
the perſon who is , | 
To eaſe, or emulate, the care of Heaw'n ; 

« To mend the faults of Fortune, or to juſtify her graces.” And 
thus the Poet flides naturally into the proſecution of his ſubject, in 
an Example of the true Ule of Riches. | e 


NOo TE s. 


VIX. 219, 220. The Senſe te value Riches, with the Art 
7 ; T enjey them, and the Virtue to impart.) 
The Senſe to value Riches, is not, in the City-meaning, the ſenſe 
in valuing them : for as Riches may be enjoyed without Art, and 
imparted without Virtue, ſo they may be valued without a 5 
That man therefore only ſhews he has the ſenſe to value Riches, 
who keeps what he has acquired, in order to enjoy one part inno- 
cently and elegantly, in ſuch meaſure and degree as his (tation may 


4 7 
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Not meanly, nor ambitiouſſy purſu'd, * [ 
Not ſunk by ſloth; nor rais'd by ſerpiude; el 
To balance Fortune by a juſt expen ce, 
Join with Economy,  Magnificence; 
With Splendor, Charity; with Plenty, Health; 225 
Oh teach us, Bar RHURSTH ! yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 
That ſecret rare, between th extremes to move 
Of mad Good- nature, and of mean Self- love 
B. To Worth or Want well eta be ey | 
giv'n, | | 
And eafe, or emulate, hs care of Heav u; | 230 
(Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows on human race) | 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify her grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus d; 
As Poiſon heals, in juſt proportion us d 
In heaps, like Ambergriſe, a ſtink it lies 235 
But well diſpers'd, is Incenſe to the Skies. 
P. Who ſtarves by Nobles, or with Nobles eats ?. 
The Wretch that truſts chem, We OO Ron that 
cheats. Sh, ny ter | 
BUT OE 


After Ver. 226. in the MS,  . | *- 
That ſecret rare, with affluence hardly join d, 
Wpbich W n loſt, yet B—y ne'er could find; 
Still miſs d by Vice, and ſcarce by Virtue hit, 
8 G= 171 Ne or by S—* wit. 


MG Sm 


ify, (which the Poet calls the Art e ing) and to impart, 
wy 9 ts amongſt objects of wor ering) well-weighed 4 ; 
78 is, indeed, yt * of i imparting g. | d 

ER. 23t, 23%. Je meaſure full oerflowws an human ra 

e Mend — Z Kult, and juſtify ber * A 

;. e. Such of the Rich whoſe full meaſure overflows on human race, 
repair the wrongs of Fortune done to the indigent, and at the /ſame 
tire e theTfavours ſhe had beſtowed open radia * 


* M's... 


buried 
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Is there a Lord, who knows a chearful noon t 20% 
Without a Fiddler „ Flatt'rer, or Buffoon f 20 


Whoſe table, Wit, or modeſt Merit ſnare, 
Un-elbow'd by a Gameſter, Pimp, or Play'r ? 


Who copies Your's, or Oxroxd's better part, 
To eaſe th* oppreſs d, and raiſe. the Saking heart i | 


Where- e er he ſhines, oh Fortune, gild the ſcene, 


And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 246 
There, Engliſh Bounty yet a-while may ſtand, 
And Honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 
Riſe, honeſt Ma and ſing the May . _ 


A i 1 


After Ver. 250. in the MS. pe 
Trace humble worth beyond Sabrina's ſhore, - 
Who ſings not him, oh may he fing no more! 


e Kiko TL RL, 


Vas. 249. But all eur praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſe? 
1 55 1 2 2745 
This "EX expreflion of now lingneſs that the Nobility ſhould 
engroſs all the praiſe, is ſtrongly ironical ; their example having 
deen hitherto given WJ to ſhew the oh of Riches. Bot _ 


Me | Ws 


Ven. 243. Oxrond* t better part,] Edward Haley, . of 
Oxford. The ſon of Robert, created Earl of Oxford and Earl of 
Mortimer by Queen Anne. This Nobleman died regretted by all 
men of letters, great numbers of whom had experienced his bene- 
fits. He left 85 bim one of the moſt noble Libraries in Eu- 
rope. 
Vas. 480. The Man of Roes:]; The eon here celebrated, 
who with a ſmall Eſtate actually performed all theſe good works, 


and whoſe true name wes almoſt loſt (partly by the title of the 


given him by way of eminence, pena ny by being 
without ſo much as an inſeription) was called Mr. Joha 
Kyrle, He died in the N aged go, and lies interred in 
the chancel of the chureh of R — pore pre 9 
We muſt underſtand what is here ſaid, of at 
to mean by the contributions which the Man f Roſs, by his afli- 
duity and intereſt, collected in his neighbourhood 


Man of 
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Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding baunds, 
And rapid Severn: hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mopntain's ſultry brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters How? 
Not to the ſkies an uſeleſs columns tot, . 25 
Orin proud. falls magniſicentiy lot. | 
But clear and.artleſs, pouring through the plain. 
Health to the fick, and ſolace to the fvain.:- 
Whoſe Cauſe- way parts the vale with ſhady nau 0 
Whoſe Seats the weary Fraveller repoſe ? 26⁰ 
Who taught that heavꝰn- directed ſpire to — 7 
* The Man of Ross, each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the Market- place with poor eee 
The my 191 Ross Aide er W * 


14 . 4 18 p 


8 14. 1 


is great «fs of deſign, as well as bleneſs of peer in t 
bree given to the Man of N,. 7. The purpoſe of «the 
Poet is to ſhew, that an immenſe fortune is not white for all the 
good that Riches are capable of doing; 5 therefore chooſes ſuch an 
inſtance, as proves, that a man with five hungred pounds a year 
could become a blefling to a Whole country; and, conſequently 
that his precepts for the right uſe of money, are of more general 
ſervice than a bad. hear Wes give an indifferent head leave to con- 
ceive. This was a truth of the greateſt importance to inculcate: 3. 
He therefore (from Ver 249 to 295.) exalts the character of a 
very private man, one Mr. J. Kyrle, of Herefordſhire: And, in- 
ending his deſcription, ſtruck as it were with admiration at a ſab=- 
limity of his. own creating, and warmed: with ſentiments of grati- 
tude which he had raiſed in himſelf, in behalf of the publi * he 
Drege Alt 3 

« And what? no monument, inſeription, ſtone? 

25 His s race, his form, his name almoſt unknown 
5 Aud than 4ranſyorted v with indignation. at 2 contrary Net he ex. 


aims, 
10 When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
£6 „ The wretch,. who living ſav'd a candle's end: 
Shonld'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
lies his features, nay extends his hands. 

1 * notice of this deſcription of the portentous vanity of a mi 
rable Extortioner, chiefly for the uſe we ſhall now ſee he N 
it, in carrying on his ſubject. 
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He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſlate, 


Where Age and Want fit ſmiling at the gate: 168 | 


Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 

Is any fick ? the Man of Ross relieves, | 
Preſcribes, attends, the med*cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 271 
Balk' d are the Courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile Attorneys, now an ufeleſs race. 


B. Thrice happy man ! enabl'd to purſue be 275 


What all fo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 

Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 

What mines, to ſwell that boundleſs charity ? 
P. Of Debts and Taxes, Wife and Children clear, 


This nan poſſeſt— five hundred pounds a year. 280 


Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, withdraw 
.- your blaze! 

Ye little Stars! hide your diminiſh'd rays. TH 
B. And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 


P. Who builds a Church to God, and not to Fame, 


Wall W the marble with his Name: 286 


21 


; VIE. 2 Thrice ha mas! enabPd to pur ſue, etc. 
75. Pt | * wer , bo 


Theſe FED nes (which the Poet, with the hi phe . puts 
ly introduces the two 


into the mouth of his noble friend) very artfu 
following, as, by the equivocal exprefſion, they had raifed' our ex- 


pectations to hear of millions; which prove, it laſt, to be only 
five handred pounds a year, A circumſtance (as we ſee in the 


.Eomment) of $75. importance to be inculcated. 
Ver. 281. randeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, withdraw 
- blaze, etc.] ln this ſublime ene „ proud Courts are not 
5 to hlaſt becauſe oufſtript in virtue; for no ſuch contention is 


. ſuppoſed ; but for being cut/tined in their own proper 2 inanrh to 
e and Ea cod SCRIBL, NED OT 1 5 


/ 


Go, ſearch it there, where to be born en. Let.” 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiſtory ; 1 
Enough, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace — 20 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. 488 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end: 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, I. 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 4 
That live-long wig which Gorgon's ſelf might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian fſone. 296 
Behold what bleſſings Wealth to life can lend! 
And ſee, what comfort it affords our end. 


Vanrarttons. 


VII. 287 thus in the MS. 
The Regiſter inrolls bim mich bi er 
Tells he was burn and dy'd, and tells no more... 
Juſt as he ought, he fill'd the ſpace between; 
Then ſtole to relt, unheeded and unſven. 


Sennen | | 
Ver. 2.97- Bebeld what ble effings Wealth to life can tend "# 


And ſee, what comfort it affords our end.] | 
In the firſt part o "this Epiſtle, the author had ſhewn, from: Rea» 
ſen, that riches abuſed: afford no comfort either in * or death. 


Nor Ee. 


vas. 287. Go, ſearch it e The Pariſh- regiſter. 
VER. 293. Should"ring God's altar a vile image flands, 
Beliets bis e nay extends his hands 3] 
The deſcription is inimitable. We Tee him ſbouldering the * 
like one who impiouſly affected to draw off the reverence of God's 
worſhippers, from the lacred table, upon himſelf ; whoſe Features 
too the ſculptor bad belied, by giving them the traces of humani- 
ty: And, what was a {till more impudent flattery, had inſinuated, 
by extending his hands, as if that humanity had been, ſome time 
or other, put into act. 
Vxx. 296. Eternal buckle takes in Parian Kune] The Poet ri- 
dicules the wretched taſte of carving large perriwigs on buſto's, of 
Which there are ſeveral vile examples in the tombs at Weltmigſter 
And elſewhere. P. | 
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In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat: balf-hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. 300 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with raw, 
With tape - ty d curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 


Where tawdry yellow trove with dirty red, 
Great Villers lies——alas! how chang'd from him, - 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim.! 306 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud aleove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 


Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 
Of mimick Stateſmen, and their merry King. 310 


* 


CoMMBuNTaARY. 


In this part, where the ſame truth is taught by examples, he had, 
in the caſe of Cotta and his ſon, ſhewn, that they | afford no com- 
fort in /ife ; the other member of the divifion remained to be 
fpoken to, 
% Now ſee what comfort they afford our end.” 

And this he illuſtrates (from Ver. 298 to 335.) in the unhappy 
deaths of the lait Villers, Duke of Buckingham, and Sir J. Cut- 
ler; whoſe profuſion and avarice he has beautifully contraſted. 
The miſerable end of theſe two extraordinary perſons naturally 
leads the Poet into this reflection, truely humane, howeyer ludi- 
crouſly as well as ironically expreſſed, 


* Say, for ſuch worth, are other worlds prepar'd? 
„ Or are they both, in this, their own reward? 


And _— as if fully determined to rants this — queſtion, 


[NS K 8. 


_ Ven. zog. Great Villers lie] This Lord, He mare fa- 
for his vices than his misfortunes, having been poſſeſſed of 
about g0,000 /. a year, and paſſed through many of the higheſt 
pot in the kingdom, died in the year 1687, in a remote inn in 
orkſhire, reduced to the utmoſt miſery. | of 
" Vzs. 307. Cliueden] A delightful palace, on the banks of the 
Thames, baile by the D. of Buckingham, FP. 

Vzs. 308. Shrewſbury] The . Counteſs of Shrewſbury, 2 2 
man abandoned to gallantries. The Earl her huſband was kil 
by.the Duke of Buckingham in a duel; and it has been ſaid, 8 
during the cembat the held the Duke's horſes in the habit of a 


page. . 
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No Wit to flatter, leſt of all his ſtore! 
No Fool to laugh at; which he yalu'd . 4 
There, Victor of his health, of fortune, F 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 
His Grace's fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, 315 
And well (he thought) advie'd him, Live like me,” 
As well his Grace reply d, Like you, Sir John * 
« That I can do, when all I have is gone.” | 
Reſolve me, Reaſon, which of theſe is worſe, | 
Want with a full, wen empty purſe? 320 


Con Mn TARA T. 


he aſſumes the air and importance of a Profeſſor ready addrefſeq 
to plunge himſelf into the very depths of 'Theolagy : : 

A knotty paint! to which we now proceed 
when, on a ſudden, the whole icene is bed, . 

% But you are tir d- Il teli a tale —Agreed,” T“ 
And thus, by the moſt eaſy tranſition, we are come n. | 
cluding N of his poem. ü 


1 


No, 


Vr R. 312. No Feel to 2 eee mare; That 
is, he liked diſguiſed flattery better than the more direct and open. 
And no wonder a man of wit ſhould have this taſte. For the tak- 
ing pleafure in fools, for the ſake of /aughing at them, is nothing 
elſe but the complaiſance of flattering ourſelves, by an advantage- 
ous compariſon which the mind makes between itſelf and the ob- 
ject laughed at. Hence too we may ſee the reaſon of men's pre- 
ferring this to every other kind of Flattery. For we are e 
| inclined to think that work done beſt which we do ourſelves. 

_ Ve. 319. my olne me, Reaſon, wohich of theſe is worſe, 

nt evi 7155 full, er evith an empty wet) | 

ah, Poet did well in appealing to Reaſon, from the utc gn 
cerned ; who, it is likely, 0 made but à very faoliſh econ. n. 
The abborrence of an empt &, wevlo have certainly perverted 
the Judgment of Want wit. Ine And the longiags 4 A full 
one would probably have as — miſled Fant vitſ an empty, one. 
Whereas Reaſon reſilvet this matter in a triceʒ rd bei 
poſſibility that Fant - with an empty purſe may * * 
N that 7 ant with a Full pu 54 ever 8 4. 


* 1 


An AYR) Kante e TT 
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Thy life more wretched, Cutler, was eonfefss d. 
Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more bleſs' d? 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, e 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 
His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r, 325 
For very want; he could not pay a dow iir. 
A few grey hairs his rev'rend temples crown'd.. 
'Twas very want that fold them for two pound. 
What e' en deny'd a cordial at his end, 
Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend? 330 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had ! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, _ .. - ; 
« Virtue! and Wealth! what are ye but aname!” - 
Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd? 33; 
Or are they both, in this their own reward? - 
A knotty point ! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tir'd——T'll tell a tale——B. Agreed. 


- 


VAAIAT ION. 
+ Ver. 337- in the former Editions 
That knotty point, my Lord, ſhall I diſcuſs, 

Or tell a tale ?z—A Tale. no follows thus. : 


2; | NoTs#ss. hes 2 

© Ver. 324.—Cutler—Ariſe, and tell me, etc.] This is to be 
underſtood as a ſolemn evecation of the Shade of this illuſtrious 
Knight, in the manner of the Ancients z who uſed to call up their 
departed Heroes by the things they principally oped and detefted, 
as the moſt potent of all charms. Hence this Sage is called up by 
the powerful.adjuration of a f and of an empty purſe. 
x8. 333. Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, _ 
« Virtue! and Wealth ! what are ye but a name!” 
There is a greater beauty in this compariſon than the common 
reader is aware of. Brutus was, in morals, at leaſt, a Steic, like 
his uncle. And how much addicted to that ſe& in general, ap- 
pears from his profe ſſing himſelf of the old Academy, and being 2 
moit paſſionate admirer-of Antiochus Aſcalonites, an eſſential Store, 
if ever there was any. Now Stoical virtue was, as our Author 
truly tells us, not exerciſe, but apathy, Contracted all, retiring 


P. Where London's column, pointing at the ſkies ? 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies; 340 
There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, | 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; 


FD 7» & & 3 * ow U 
Ves. 339. Where London's column, etc.) For, the foregoiig 
examples of profuſion and avarice having been given to ſhew, 
that wealth miſapplied, was not enjeyed; it only remained to 
prove, that, in ſuch circumſtances, Wealth became the hravieft 
uniſhment ;, and this was the very point to conclude with, as it 
is the great Mon AL of this inſtiuctive Poem; which is to teach 
us, hiv miſerable men make 1 by not endeawvouring te 
reftrain the Ruling Paſſion, though it be indeed implaxted in us by 
the Author of our Nr while, at the ſame time, it is au an- 
ſwer to the latter part of the queſtion, r en 
Say, for ſuch wor th are other worlds prepar' d? ; 
Or are they both, in this their own reward?” 
For the ſolution of which only, this Example was jocularly pre- 
tended to have been given. 
All this, the Poet has admirably ſupported, in the artful con- 
ſtruction of his fable of Sir Balaam z whoſe. character is ſo drawn, 
as to let the Reader ſee he had it in his power to regulate the 
ruling Paſſion by reaſon, as having in himſelf the ſeeds of integri- 
ty, religion, and ſobriety. Theſe are all gradually worked out b 
an inſatiable thirf# of wealth; and this again (through a fall 
ſenſe of his own abilities in acquiring it) ſucceeded by as immode- 
rate a yanity: Which will lead us to another beauty in the ma- 
nagemeat of the Story. For, in order to ſee, in one concluding 
Example, the miſeries of exorbitant wealth, ill employed, it was 
neceſſary to ſet before the Reader, at once, all the miſuſe that 
flowed both from avarice and profuſion. The vices of the CI 11 


1 5 Nor z 3. SR FO 1 
to the breaſt. In a word, like Sir J. Cutler's purſe, nothing for 
ule, but kept cloſe ſhut, and centered all within himſelf. Now 
virtue and wealth, thus circumſtanced, ale, indeed, no other 
than mere names. 

_ Ver. 339. Where London's celumn,)] The Monument built in 
memory of the fire of London, with an inſcription importing 
that city to have been burnt by the Papiſs f. 
Vex. 340. Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies.] It were 
to be wiſhed, the City monument had been compared to ſomething 
of more dignity: As, to the Court-champion, tor inſtance, ſince, 
like him, it only ſpoke the ſenſe of the Government. Sc ais. 


5 
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Religious, punctual, frugal,” and ſo forth ; 

His word would paſs for more than he was worth. 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 345 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's: 
Conſtant at Church, and *Change ; his gains were ſu 
His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. | 
Ihe Dev'l was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him like * Job of old: 350 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, | aan 


And tempts by rich, not making poor. 
Rouz'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds ſweep 


The ſurge, and plunge his Father inthe deep; 
Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar, © 355 
And two rich ſhip-wrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


. ComMENTARY. 


1 and the Non Iz, therefore, which were ſeparated, and con 
traſted in the foregoing Inftances, are here ſhewn incorporated in a 
Courtly Git. Perbaps it will be faid, that the character has, by 
this means, the appearance of e reling Paſſions but thoſe ſtu- 
died in homan nature know the contrary : and that alieni appetens 
ſai profuſus, is * as much one as either the profuſe or 
avaricious apart. Indeed, this is ſo far from an inaccuracy, that 
it produces a new beauty. The Ruling Paſſion is of two kin 

the ſimple and the complex. The firſt fort, the Poet had given 
examples of before. Nothing then remained to complete his phi- 
; lofophic plan, but to conclude with the other. Let me only ob- 
ſerve further, that the Author, in this Tale, has artfully ſummed 
up and recapitulated thoſe three principal miſchiefs in the abuſe of 
money, which the ſatirical part of this Poem throughout was em- 


rn 


Vn. 388. Corniſh] The Author has placed the ſcene of theſe 
ſhipwrecks in Cornwall, not only from their frequency on that 
coaſt, but from the inhumanity of the inhabitants to thoſe to whom 
that misfortune arrives: When a ſhip happens to be ſtranded there, 
they have been known to bore holes in it, to preyent its getting 
off 3 to plunder, and ſometimes even to maſſacre the people: Nor 


has the Parliament of England been yet able art a ſuppreſs 
theſe barbarities. a ah W 
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Sir Bala now, he lives like other folks, {2 þ 
He takes his chirping pint, 'and cracks his — TIE! 
« Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my Lady's word; 
And 1o! two puddings ſmoak'd upon the Rn, 5200 
Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away ye 21216 
He pledg'd it to the Knight, the Knight bad v wit; | 
So kept the Di mond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas'd his thought, 365 
«« Fll now give fix-pence where I gave a groatz * 
Where once I went to church, l' now go twies.— 
« And am ſo clear too of all other miea?? 15: 14h 2h 
The Tempter ſaw his time ; the work he piyd; 
Stocks and W pour an every ſide, 370 


cc nn 


ploped to. expoſe, namely, Avaricn, Proruetony, and - r- 
NS AMI TIAD: 
- i-* Conſtant at Church, and, Changes hjs gaine were ſure; 
Eis givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred Cuckolds in St. James's air,— 

„In Britain's Senate he à ſeat obtains, | 


5 Ty... * one moore Peplioner . Staphan . — 
FN * 0 17 1 . | 


'Ves. Fa 44 1 etc.) The Poet had obſerved above, wh 
when the luxuriouſly ſelfiſh had got more than they knew how to 
vſe, they would try to do more than live; inſtead of imparting the 
* 35 ittance of it to thoſe whom fortune had reduced to do leſs . 

anity of which chimerical project he n well n in 
6 weir lines; 
What Riches give us let us then enquire: 
Meat, Fire, and Clothes. 'What 9 roars? Meat, Clothes, 
90185 «'and . 5 
But here, in one who bad not yet learnt the of diſguiſing 
Poverty of Wealth by the Loa 6 tos of Phage he * E 
admirable humour, the ridicule of that project; 1 
% And lo! e Puddings ſmoak'd upon the board.” 
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Till all the Demon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 
Then dubs Director, and ſecures his foul. * 
Behold Sir Balaam now a man of ſpirit, 375 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he calPd a Blefling, now was Wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 
His Compting-houſe employ'd the Sunday morn; 
Seldom at Church ('twas ſuch a buſy lifey * 381 
But duly ſent his family and wife, — © 5 
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VII. 377. What late he call'd a Bleſſing, now wwas Wit, etc.) 
This is an admirable picture of human nature: In the entrance 
into life, all, but coxcombs-born, are modeſt ; and eſteem the 
favours of their ſuperiors as marks of their benevolence : But if 
theſe favours happen to increaſe ; then, inſtead of advancing in 
gratitude to our benefactore, we only improve in the good opinion 
of ourſelves ; and the conſtant returns ef ſuch favours make us 
conſider them no longer as accommodations to” our wants, or the 
hire of our ſervice, but debt: due to our merit: Yet, at the ſame 
time, to do juſtice to our common nature, we ſhould obſerve, 
that this does not proceed ſo often from downright vice as is ima- 
gined, but frequently from mere infirmity ; of which the resſon is 
evident; for, having ſmall knowledge, and yet an exceſſive opinion 
of ourſelves, we eſtirnate our merit by the paſſions and caprice of 
others; and this perhaps would not be ſo much amiſs, were we 
not apt to take their favours for a declaration of their ſenſe of our 
merits, How often, for inſtance, has it been ſeen, in the three 
learned Profeſſions, that a Man, who, had he continued in his 
primeval meanneſs, would have circumſcribed his knowledge 
within the modeſt limits of Socrates z yet, being 22 up, as the 
- phraſe is, has felt himſelf growing into a Hooker, a Hales, or 2 Sy- 
" denham; while, in the rapidity of his courſe, he imagined he ſaw, 
at every new ſtation, a new door of ſcience opening ta him, withe 
out fo much as ſtaying for a Flatterer to let him in? e 
i hbeatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunĩcis ſamet nova conſilia- 
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There (fo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy'd. 

A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 385 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite : | 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: | 
Firſt, for his Son a gay. Commiſſion buys . 
Whodrinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 390 
His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife; 

She bears a Coronet and P--x for life. 

In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 

My Lady falls to play ; ſo bad her chance, 395 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 

The Houſe impeach him; Coningſby harangues ; 
The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs : 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own, | 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 400 
The Devil and the King divide the Prize, 
And fad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


| NorTEzs 


Ver, 401. The Devil and the King divide the Prize,) This is 
to be underſtood in a very ſober and decent ſenſe; as a Satire only 
on ſuch Miniſters of State {which Hiſtory informs us have been 
found) who aided the Devil in his temptations, in order to ſoment, 
if not to make, Plots for the ſake of confiſcations. So ſure always, 
and juſt, is our Author's ſatire, even in thoſe places where he 
ſeems moſt to have indulged himſelf only in an elegant badinage, 
But this Satire on the abuſe of the general laws of forfeiture for 
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Vx. 394. And one more Penfuner St. Stephen gains.] 
« —atque unum civem donare Sibylae,.” Juv. 
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high treaſon, which laws all well-policred communities have found 
neceſſary, is by no m ans to be underſtood às a refleQtion on the 
Laws themſelves ; whoſe neceſſity, equity, and even lenity have 
been excellently well vindieited in that very learned and elegant 
Diſcourſe; intitled, de | Cofider ations on the Law of Firftithre 
fer High Treaſes, Third. Edition, Landon, 1948. | 3 
Ver. ult.—curſer Ged and dies | i. e. F | under the ter 
tions; alluding to the Rory '6f Job, referred to abo He. 
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RICHARD BOYLE, KARI. OF BURLINGTON: 


ARGUMENT. 
Of the Usz of RICHES. 


THE Vanity of Expence in People of Wealth and Qua- 
lity. The abuſe of the word Taſte, Ver. 13. That 
the firſt principle and foundation in this, as in every thing 
elſe, is Good Senſe, Ver. 40. The chief proof of it is 
to follow Nature, even in works of mere Luxury and 
Elegance. Inflanced in Architecture and Gardening, 
ewhere all muſt be adapted to the Genius and Ule of the 
Place, and the Beauties not forced into it, but reſulting 
from it, Ver, 50. How men are diſappointed in their 
moſt expenſive undertakings, for want of this true Foun- 
dation, without which nothing can pleaſe long, if at 
all; and the beft Examples and Rules will be but per- 
werted into Jemething burdenſome and ridiculous, Ver- 
65, etc. to 92. A deſcription of the falſe Taſte of Mag- 
nificence ; he firſt grand Error of which is to imagine 
that Greatneſs conſiſts in the Size and Dimenſion, in- 
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' Read of the Proportion and Harmony of the 1 
Ver. 97. And the ſecond, either in joining together 
Parts incoherent, or too minutely reſembling, or in the 
Repetition / the ſame too frequently, Ver. 10g, etc. 
A'word or tee of falſe Taſte in Books, in Muſic, is 
Painting, even in Preaching and Prayer, and laſtly in 
Entertainments, Ver. 133, etc. Tet PROVIDENCE 
is juſtified in giving Wealth to be ſquandered in this man- 
ner, fence it is diſper/ed to the Poor and laborious part of 
mankind, Ver. 1 69. [recurring to what is laid down in 
the firfl book, Ep. ii. and inthe Epiſtle preceding this, Ver. 
159, etc.] What are the proper Objects of Magniß- 
cence, and a proper field for the Expence of Great Men, 
Ver. 177, etc. and finally the Great and Public Works 
aubich become a Prince, Ver. 191, to the end, 
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Is it leſs ſtrange, the Prodigal ſhould Waſte | "pd * 
His wealth, to purchaſe what he neer can taſte? 
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| 24,4, COMMENTARY,/' { ol 0: vin 
Er is TEE IV,]. The extremes of Avorice: and Profs 


| fon being 
treated of in the foregoing Epiſtle; this takes up one branch of the 
latter, the Vanity of expenſive Taſte, in people of wealth and 
Condition ; and is therefore a corollary to the preceding, juſt as 
the Epiſtle on the Charadters: of Hf omen is to that of the Ku- 
ledge and Characters of Men. It is equally eftimable with chie-- 
But the nature of the fabjeQ;” which. is leſs, philoſophical; makes 
it capable of being analyſed in a leſs compaſs. , 11 ” 


Ver. 1. Ii frange, etc.] The Poet's introduction (from Ver. 
1 fo. 39, eonſiſts of a very curidus remark, ariſing from his intimate 
knowledge of nature; together with an illuſtration. of that 9 


taken from his;obſervations on life. It is this, that the Prodigal 
no more enjoys his profuſion, than the Miſer his rapacity, It was 


- 


generally thought that Awarjce only kept, without enjoyment; 
but the Poet here firſt acquaints us with 2 circurnſtance in human 
life much more to be lamented, viz, that Profuften. too can com 
munitate, without it 3 "whereas Enjoyment was thought to be as-: 
peculiarly the reward of the beneficent paſſions (of which this has. | 
the appearance) as want of enjoyment was the puniſhment of the | 
ſelſiſs. The phenomenon obſerved Age enough. But if we look 4d | 


more narrowIy into” this matter, we find, that Prodigality, 

when in purſuit of Taſte, is only „ — 
yas 92 Feen az even Avarice itſelf; and it is of the ordon- 
JJͤͥçꝙͥww- — 8 
exceſs, in defeat. their own end, Which js Self-enjoyment, But 
befide the accurate kiloſophy of this. ervation; ere is 2 fine 
morality containetl in it; namely, that got Wealth is not only 


. 2s unreaſonably, but 48 "uncomfortably, . ſquandered; as it was.” 
raked together; which the Poet hirpſelf_ further inmates” in 
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Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats; 8 
Artiſts myſt chooſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats :' 
He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 
For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 
Rare monkiſh Manyſcripts for Hearne alone, 
And Books for Mead, and, Butterflies for Wange The 
Think we all theſe are for himſelf ? no more i 
Than his fine Wife, alas l or finer Whore. 15 
For what has Virro painted, built, and n 
Only to ſhow, how many Taſtes he wanted. | 
What brought Sir Viſto's ill-got wealth to waſte ?. 15 . 
Sean ee e, cc Viſto: have. a Taſte, '” 
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—He'then aluſtrates the above obſervation, by divers TTL in 
every branch of wrong Taſte ; and to ſet | their abſurdities in the 

ght, be, in concluſion, contraſts them with ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the true, in the Nebleman to whom the Epiſtle is ad- 
dreſſed. This diſpoſition is productive of various beauties ; for, 
by this means, the introduction becomes an epitome: of the body) 
of. the Bpiſtie; Which, as we ſhall ſee, conſiſts of general reflec - 
tions on afte, and particular examples of had and gbod.; And his 
friend's example concluding the introduction, leads the Poet grace - 
fully into the ſubject itſelf ; for the the Lon hae celebrated for his | 
good Taſte, was now at hand to deliver the firſt and fundamental 
= paler bimſelf, which * e and men, my m_ 
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here aſſigned theſe * is not ("+ 5g of 
their: worth,” but in defence of their genuine pe Scat. 
Vex. 10. And Beo for Mead, and Butterflicy 3 — Shane.] 
Two eminent Phyficians ; the | one had. excellent, 89 70 the 
other the fineſt collection in 20 of natural an "Ro _ doch. 
men of great learning and hum . 75 
VIX. 12. Th. his fint Wike 2. Perf ner 
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Heav i Mile 2 a Taſte the wealthy fool,. qmeg bo & 
And needs no Rod but Ripley with a Rule. 1 
See! ſportive fate, to puniſh aukward 3 7 
Bids 1 build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide: 20 
A ſtanding ſermon, at Sich year's EXPEnce, 
That never n N d Wen ie 


2 Win! I tes 
V 4 * 1 4 7 1 0 * 6. 
After Ver. 22. in the MS. | 
Muſt Biſhops, Lawyers, Staceſmen have the fill | 
To build, to plant, judge paintings, what you will? 
Then why not Kent as well our Treaties dra. 
g. err Nr the Goſpel, "oY the Law? 


81 
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math 4 fo + Magsi ence, it appears, that properly ſpeaking 7 
neither wtf 7 ife nor. 45 Whore is the real odject of modern Taſte, 
but the finery only: And whoever wears it, whether the Wife or 
theWhore, is of little c uence; any further than that the late 
is thought to deferve it beſt, as appears by her having moſt of it; 
and ſo indeed becomes, by accident, the more faſhionable — 
the two. + Seni. 

VIX. 17. Heaw'n viſits. with! « Taſte the evvalthy Fool! The 
preſent rage of Taſte, in this 3 of general Luxury, may de 
very properly 346 ee peg 4 by'a a deſelating. " 65 alluded to-in 

ER. 1 diele This man was 2 enen employed by u 
firſt © Maciſtery who * him to an Architect, er employ . a 
in the art; and after ſome wretehed proofs of his inſufficiency in 
public Befddings, made ws Comptroller of the Board of works, 


W's See , ne fate, to puniſh been, pride] "Pride ö 
ee 
our nature; erefore, as appears Bot e and ſa 
cred: Hiſtory, has ever been the more peculiar object of divine ven- 4 


geance, But aukward, Pride intimates ſuch abilities in its own 


as eaſes ns of the apprehenſion of much miſchief from it; 2 : 

the Poet ſuppoſes ſuch a ons ſecure from the ſerious reſentment of 

yg | na 1/6 a ras, or fk to bring him into 
public conternpt and ri w 

e 1 : are] beef A, ; 
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And pompods buildings once were things of Ut. 
Yet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, 007 no N Lak 
Fill half the land with Imitating- Fools 
Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make; © 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric tate, © 
Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden- gate; 1 
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EPS Norge. . | 
Ves. 23. The Earl of Burlington was then publiſhing the De- 
bgns of Inigo Jones, and the Antiquities of Rome by Palladis. P. 
Ven. 28. And of one beauty many, blunders make ;] | Becauſe 
the road to Taſte, like that to Truth, is but one; and thoſe to 
Error and Abfurdity a thouſand. | / | 
Van. 29. Load Jome vais Chureh auith eld Theatric Hate, ] > "Oh 
which there is a complication of abſurdities, ariſing both from their 
different zatures and forms: For the one being for 'religious' ſere : 
vice, and the other only for civil amuſement, it is impoſſible that 
the profuſe and laſcivious ornaments of the latter ſhould become 
the modeſty ang ſanctity of the other. Nor will any examples of 
this vanity of dreſs in the ſacred buildings of antiquity juſtify this 
imitation 3 for thoſe ornaments might be very ſuitable to a Temple 
of Bacchus, or Venus, which would ill become tbe - ſobriety and 
purity of the Chefe Meg n. 
Be des, it ſhould be conſidered, that the form of a Theatre would 
not permit the architeQonic ornaments to be placed but on the out - 
Ward ſace; whereas thoſe of a. Church may be as eommodiouſſy, 
and are more properly 2 within ; particularly in great and cloſe 
pent - up Cities, where the inceſſant driving of the ſmoke, in a little 
time corrodes and deſtroys all out ward ornaments of this kind; eſ—- 
ially if the members, as in the common taſte, be ſmall and 


ttle. R N .; FD 1 BE W 933 A 1 N I . 
Our Gothic-anceſtors had juſter and manlier notions of magni - 
ficence,. on Greek and Roman ideas, than theſe Mimies of Tae, 
who e ſtudy only claflic elegance. And: becauſe the thing 
does r to the genius of thoſe Barbarians, I ſhalkendeavour to | 
explain it. All our ancient Churches are called, without diſtine- 
tion, Gothic; but erroneouſly. They are of two forts; the one 
built in the Saxon times ; the. other in the Normas. Several Ca+ 
thedral and Callegiate Churches of the firft ſort are yet remaining, 
either in whole or in part; of which, this was the Original: When 
the Saxon kings became Chriſtian, their piety (which was the pi- 
ety of the times) conſiſted in building Churches at home, and per- 
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Reverſe your Ornaments; and hang them all 

On ſome patch'd dog- hole ek'd with ends of wall ; 
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es abroad, eſpecially to the Holy Land; and 


l vilgrimas | 5 | 
* ng ft Eforciles affiſted and ſupported one another. For 
the moſt venerable as well as molt elegant models of religious edi- 


 fices were then in Paleſtine. From theſe, our Saxon builders took 


the whole of their ideas, as may be ſeen by comparing the draw- 


ings which travellers have given us of the churches yet ſtanding in 
that country, with the Saxon remains of what. we finde at home; 
and particularly in that ſameneſa of ſtyle in the later religious edi- 
fices of the Knights Templars, (profeſſedly built upon the model of 
the church of the holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier re- 
mains of our Saxon Edifices. Now: the architecture of the Holy 
Land was Grecian, but greatly fallen from. its ancient elegance, 
Our Saxon performance was indeed a bad copy of it; and as much 
inferior to the works of St. Helene and Juſtinian, as theirs were to 
the Grecian models they had followed: Vet ſtill the footſteps of 
ancient art appeared in the circular arches, the entire columns, 


the diviſion of the entablature, inte à fort of architrave, Frize, 


and Corniche, and a ſolidity equally diffuſed over the whole maſs. 
oo by way of diſtinQtion, 1 would call the Sa o Archi- 
tecture. VV Y IE) 

But dur Norman works had a very different original. When 
the Gothr had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the cli- 
mate, and the religion of the old inhabitants, had ripened their 
wits, and inflamed their miſtaken piety (both kept in exerciſe by 
the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through emulation of their ſei- 
ence and averſion to their ſuperſtition) thev ſtruck out a new ſpe- 
"cies of Architecture unknown to Greece and Rome ; upon original 
principles, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth even 
to claſſical magnificence. For this northern people having been 
accuſtomed, during the gloom of paganiſm, to worſhip the Deity 
in Groves, (a practice common to all nations) when their new 
religion required covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to 
make them reſemble Groves, as nearly as the diſtance of Archi- 
tecture would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices, and 
providing for their preſent conveniences, by a cool receptacle, in a 
ſultty climate. Aud with what {kill and 8 they executed the 
project by the affiſtancg of Saracen, Architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle 
of building very luckily Tuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, 
"Thar no attentive obſerver ever viewed a regular Avenue of well. 
grown trees, intermixing their branches over head, but it preſevtly 
put him in mind of the long Viſto through a Gothic Cathedral; 
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Then clap four ſlices of Pilaſter on't, og er 


That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front. 
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or ever entered one of the larger and more elegant Edifices of this 

kind, but it repreſented to his imagination an Avenue of trees. 

And hi e wht ct be truly RR OTE Re 
Building. OOO oo OY OT TEEN ES 

Under this idea, of ſo extraordinary a ſpecies of ArchiteQure, 

all the irregular tranſgreflions ' againſt art, all the monſtrous, of- 

"fences againſt nature, diſappear z every thing has its reaſon, every 
thing is in order, and an hartnonius Whole ariſes from the ſtudiops 
application'of means,” proper #84 proportioned in the eng, ke 

- could" the Arebet be otherwiſe than phisted when the nw 
was to irnitate that curve ' which branches of two oppoſite. trees 


] 


PPP 


W 


make by their interſection with 'one another ? Or co 
lamm be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſtin&t ſhafts, when, they were 
to repreſent the Stems of a'clump of Trees growing cloſe together? 
On the farne principles they formed the ſpreading ramification of 
the ſtone-work in the windows, and the ſtained glaſs in the inter- 
ſtices 3 the one to repreſent the branches, and the other the _- 
leaves, of an opening Grove; and both concurred to preſerve that = 
gloomy light which'infpires religious reverence and dread... Laſlly, | 
we ſee the reaſon of their ſtudied averſion, to apparent ſolidity in po 
theſe ſtupendous maffes, deemed ſo abſurd by men accuitomed to 
the apparent as well as real ſtrength of Grecian. Architecture. 
Had it been only à wanton exercife of the Artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew 
he could give feal ſtrength without the appearance of any, we 
might indeed admire his ſuperior ſcience, but we muſt needs con- 
dem his ill judgment. But when one. conſiders, that this 
HH lightneſs was neceſſary to complete the executi 
. worſhip, one cannot ſufficiently . 
mire the — of the contrivanice. 
This tos will account for the ' contrary qualities in What I call 
the Saxon ArchiteRure.” Theſe artiſts, copied, as has been ſaid, 
from the churches in the Holy Land, which were built on the mo- 
dels of the Crecian' Architecture; but corrupted: by prevailing 
barbariſm ; and ſtill further depraved by 2 religious idea. The 
firſt places of Chriſtian worſhip were Sepulchres and ſubterraneous 
caverns, low and heavy from neceflity. When Chriſtianity be- 
came the Religion of the State, and ſumptuous Temples 20 to 
be erected, they yet, in tegard to the rſt pious ages, preſery 
the maſſive Style: made ſtill more venerable by the Church be 
holy Sepulebre; where this ſtyle was, on 4 double, acconot, fol- 
| jowed and apgravated. ec ha FE 4 eb. SERIE 1 CANT 7 1 
Such as is here deſcribed was Corutc AxcniTECTURE, a 
it would be no difcredit to the warmeſt admirers of Jenes and P 
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Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 35 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door 


Conſcious, they act a true Palladian part. 
And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by rules of art. 


Ott have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A certain truth, which many buy tos dear: 40 


ee LLY. N 
Var. 39. on have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
WE certain truth, 1 

and in this artful manner MN body of the Epiſtle. : 


| The firſt part of it (from Ver. 38 to.g9.), delivers rules lor at. 


taining to the MAGNIFICENT in juſt expence; which is the fame 
in Building and Planting, that the 8UBLIME is in Painting and 


Poetry: and, conſequently, the qualities neceſſary ſor the attain- 
ment of both mult be analogous. 1 "ek #% Y 
1. The firſt and fundamental, he ſhews (from Ver. 38 to 47.) 
to be SzNaE > ® n 1 ** A 1 K 411 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav nun, 
_  * And though no Science, {airly worth the ſeven. | >: 
% 1 4 bitrans Who BB pdu2? 556] 1825-6007 T4000 
ladio to acknowledge it bath its merit. They muſt at leaſt confeſs 


it had a nobler birth, though an humbler fortune, than the 


GREIE and Roman ARCHITECTURE,—The Reader may ſee 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren's account of this matter from ſome papers of 
his, publiſhed fince the printing this, in a | called Parextalia, 


pages 273—497—306:7-8—355, and then judge for irnſelf,. 
1 'Vex. 30. Turn dh UF Rnd to a _ ate ;] This 
abſurdity ſeems to have arifen from an injudicious imitstion of 


what theſe Builders might have heard of, at the entrance of the 
ancient Gardens of Rome: But they do not conſider, that thoſe 
were public Gardens, given to the people by ſome great man after 
a triumph; to which, therefore, Arcs of this kind were very 


fuitable ornaments, 


Ven. 36. Proud to catch cold at a Venetian dur. 1 lu the fore 


goiug inſtances, the Poet expoſes the abſurd. imitation of foreigh 


and. diſcordant manners in public buildings; here de turns 

ſtill greater abſurdity of taking their 5-52. W from a — = 
mate, in their private: which folly, he ſuppoſes, may be more 
eafily redreſſed, as men will be ſooner Rar — — for them- 
elves than to fee for the public. Cre 
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Something there is more needful than Expence, 
And ſomething previous ev'n to Taſte---'tis Senſe : 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heavn, 
And though no Science, fairly worth the ſever: 
A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive ;” 4; 


Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 


And for that reaſon; not only as it is the foundation and parent of 


them all, and the conſtant regulator and director of their opera- 


tions, or, as the Poet better expreſſes it, f every art the ſoul; 
but nkewiſe as it alone can, in caſe of need, very often ſupply the 
offices of every one of them. SE : 
Ver. 47. To build, te plant, etc.} 2. The next quality, for 
_ dignity and uſe, is TASTE, and but the next: For, as the Poet 
truly obſerves, there is—ſomething previous eu'n to Taſe 1. 
Senſe ; and this in the order of things: For Senſe is a taſte and 
true conception of Nature; and Tafte is a ſenſe or true conception 
of beautiful Nature ; but we muſt firſt know the eſſences of things, 


before we can judge truly of their qualities: The buſineſs of 


Taſte, therefore, in the purſuit of magnificence, is, as the Poet 
news us (from Ver. 46 to 65.) 1. (to Ver. g1.) To catch or lay 
hold on Natzre, where the appears moſt in her charms, 2. (to 


Ver. 57.) To adorn her, when taken, as beſt fuits her dignity 


and quality; that is, to dreſs her in the light and modeſt habit of 
-n Virgin, not load her with the gandy ornaments of a Proftitute. 
This rule ' obſerved, will prevent a tranſgreflion in the following, 


*which is, not to Jet all her beauties be ſeen at once, but in ſuc- 


' ceffior} 3; for that advantage is inſeparable from a graceful and well- 
dreſſed perſon. 3. (to Ver. 65.) To take care that the ornaments 


be well directed to that part, which it is your . purpoſe to adorn; 
and, as in drefling out a modeit Fair (which is the Poet's own. 
compariſon} the colours are ſuited to her complexion ; the ſtuff, - 
to the proportion of her perſon ; and the faſhion,..to her air and 


ſhape; ſe in ornamenting a Villa, tt riſe or fall of waters 


ſhould correſpond to its acclivities or declivities ; the 1 ahap hills. 
lr des its cover or expoſure : aud the manner of calling. in e 


| 14 x A . i 
No Tees... 


1 * 


l * 46. Inigo Jenes the celebrated Architect, and Mr. L. 


Notre, the deſigner of the beſt Gardens of France. P. 


a 
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To ſwell the Terri; cr to! fink che Grö? ENS 0 
In all, let Nature bever be forgot. 5 H w_ 50 
But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair; 1 +2 28 

Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bares * 
Let not each beauty eV ry where be ſpy d, 691d woll 
Where half the {kill is decently to hide! 21 
He gains all points, hof eafingly confoun 9 9495 55 
Surprizes, varies, and co als the Botinds: US": —* 

Conſult the Genius of the Place i in all; 
Wees dan the Waters « or-to. riſe, or falls $4 1 


8 a 71 „ Ne 4 as 8.24 49 «ad. 


Cen E A . g 


N to the diſpoſition of its aſpect. But again, as in the il- 

boating We be the variety; in Sen . faſhion, 
they, mp {ill be.ſo.,fuj | with reſpeRt to one. 8 as to pio- 

ice an 12 armpgy. in their. afſemblage ; ſo 

waters, mountains,” vales, and 5 — muſt, amidſt all their dis 
verſity, be ſo diſpoſed with a relation to each other, as to create a 
perfet ſyrametry reſulting from the whole; and this, the Genius 
of the place, when religiouſly conſulted, will never fail to nj 


us of; Who, as the Poet ſays dk 
u Fs 


ea n eee x ning arty IE 


118 43 * o& 
, Paints as you. plant, 2s you work, deſigns.” 
And this 18 f full and complet e the office of Take. 


11 1 nM Ts %o 367 o ett er nnn 


935" 1 „ 0 ; barz" 2549 N „r B19 7 9 #3 


Ven. c3. 5 * wt each beauty ev'ry bs * 7 1 ths” 5 


when the ſame beauty obtrudes itſelf upon you over and over 3 
when it meets you full at whatever place you ſtop, or to whatever 
point you turn, them Nature loſes'he# proper charme of 4 33 
Jon and you begin to hate and nauſeate her as's | 
Ver 534. Where half the ſlill in decently"to h If the Poet 
was right in comparing the true dreſs of Natuys to that of a modeſt 
| Fain it is a * con nce, that one half of the defigner's art 
mult” be, th codely > 6 4e; as the other half ir N | 4 
comer. © 
VII 37 on ſolt als Gris, of the Place, ete. to s, Ver. 
64.] The bergan izing or _—_ deifying the 7. to de, Ver 
in order to be conſulted as an Oracle, Te produced one of the no- 
bleſt and moſt ſublime deſcriptions of D of that Poetry could 


expreſs. Where this Genius while er the works: is- 
GE CURIE #4 n nnn 
5 yp 3 F N N ; N 5. SRL "+ 8 1 1 . A A E LC 
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Or helps th ambitions Hill the, Heav'ns wn fel. 


1 ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale; 60 
| alls in the . catches op' ning Glades, A 
Joins willing Woods, and varies Shades from Shades; 

Now breaks, or now directs, th' intending Lines; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, eee 

Still follow. Senſe, of ew'ry art the ſoul, 65 


| Parts anf r g parts ſhall lde into » whale, 


a > 
i — 


3 N Wirts hs 
bh Ven. 65. Still follow Senſe, erc.] But now when Grd 257 
e rr n 


2 gs 7 4 Norzs. e Ke4 
da " Httle aud little, as advancing from 
Jet, to i crearir of all che beauties'of eine roved! 4 
tiety of bold mietdphots add alluſions, all dog one above another 
till they dornplete the unity of the general idea. 
| , the Genius of the place fell the waters, or only fimply 

ives directions: Then he Het tÞ” ambitions Bill, or is a fellow- 

abourer : Then again he ſcoops the circling Theatre, or works 
alone, or in chief. Aﬀterwards, rifing faſt in our idea of digoity, 
be calls i rbe #6 tw Fo 45; . to the orders of princes. in their 
progreſs, when accuffomed'ts diſplay” all" their ſtate aud magniß - 
cence : His character then grows ſacred; he og wriling words, 1 
metaphor taken from one of the offices of prieſthood ; till at 

_— he becomes a Dirie and creates and prefides over the 
W 


« Now breaks, or now direQs, the inteadios lines $3 
% Paints as you plant, and, as you work, defigns 
Much ia the 7 manner ae the plaſtic ee is Toppoſed v, 
8 generation, 5 
6g. Sil . Senſe, te,] The e this rule, 
| = late noble Writer (diſtinguiſhed for his. p5:Joſophy of 
«fte) in the purſuit of the. Grand and Magaiſcent in more! life; 
ho, when < | Sexſe had led him up to the 59 ui, aal an meine 
ancient renown, diſcharged his Guide; and, captivated wi 
the delights'of Taſte, reſolved all into the clegancier of that idea: 
And now, Reaſon, Morality, Religion, and the truth of ay 
were nothing elſe. but T48Tz;-. which (that he might not 
thought altogether to have deſerted his ſage - conduQreſs) | be ſomes 
times dignified-with the name of the mern! Jerſer And he ſus · 
ceeded, in the purſuit of Truth, accordingly. 
Ver. 66. Parts anſw'ring parts ſpall ſlide into a belt,! i 
ſhall not be forced, lata elves; as if 7 both the pre wh 


* 
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Spontarieous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from Difficulty, ſtrike from Chances — 
Nature ſhall join you ; Time ſhall make it grow ge 

A Work to wonder at perhaps a 8dr W. 70 


5  CommnrNnTARyY.” _ . 
miſtreſs, oftentimes occaſions us to neglect the plainneſs and fim- 
plicity of the old; wWwe are but too apt to forſake our Guide, and 
to give ourſelves up ſolely to Taſte. Author's next rule there- 
fore, 3. is, Still to follow Senſe, and let Senſe perpetually accomy, 
pany us through all the works of Taſte, _- gs age, 4 

e Still follow Senſe, of ev*ry Art the „ee 
Fhat is, good ſenſe ſhould never be a moment abſent from the 
works of Taſte, any more than the ſoul from the body; for juſt as 


the ſoul ariimates and informs every air and feature of 2 beauteous, 
body, ſo'ſznſe gives life and vigour to all the productions of Taſte. . 
Ver..66, Parts 'anſw'ring parts, eig.] The Poet then ex- 
plains the particular advantages of the union of Senſe with Taſte, 
(from this verſe to 51.) 1. That the beautiful parts which Taſte 
has laid out and centrived, ſenſe makes to anſwer to one another, 
and to ſlide naturally, without violence, inte a whole, 2. That 
many. beauties will ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves, ſuggeſted from 
the very neceſſity which fuse lays upon us, of conforming: 
parts to the whole, which no original invention of Taffe would 
2560 ſupplied. 3. A third advantage is, that you. are then always 
ſure to have Nature om:your des *» © d 
E Nature ſhall join you” — 
The expreſſion is important; when we were bid to 17 with 


: 


ſenſe, we were ſhewn, how this would lead us to Tafte in the 
purſuit of Nature : but now, that he bids us-to go on with ſenſe, 
or fill to follow it, after having arrived at Taſte, he tells us, that, 
Nature will then Join us of her own accord: This has a great 
beauty, which ariſes. from the philoſophic truth of the obſervation. 
For, as we obſerved before —Senſe being a right conception of Na- 
ture ; and Tafte 2. right conception of .beautiful Nature z when. 
theſe are in conjunction Nature can ſtand out no longer, but pre- 


NOFw ... 
whole were not of yours, but of Nature's making. The metaphor: 
is taken from a piece of mechaniſm finiſhed by ſome great maſter, 
where all the parts are ſo previouſly fitted, as to be eafily put to- 
gether by any ordinary workman: and each part flides into its 
place, as it were through a groove ready made for that purpoſes” * 
_ Vex. 70. The ſeat and gardens of the Lord Viſcount C 
in. Buckinghamſhire, P. * 18 


7 4%; pe 
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Without it, proud Verſailles! thy glory fall 
And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls? 
The vaſt Parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make, 
Lo! Conran comes, and floats them with a Lake: 


| Counmnz ni TART. X 
VIX. 54. Without it, proud Ver ſailles, etc.] To illuſtrate this 
doctrine, the Poet next ſhews us (trom Ver. 70 to 99.) that with- 
out this continued ſupport of good ſenſe, things even of the higheft 
Tafte and utmoſt Magnificence, ſuch as the Buildings of Yer ſailles, 
the Gardens of Villaria, and the Groves of Sabian (which are the 
inſtances he gives] all, in a very little time, come to nothing; 
and no wonder: for the exerciſe of Taſſe wirnour Sens is, 
where ſomething that is v beautiful Nature is miſtaken for it; 
and ernamentted as beautiful Nature ſhould be; theſe, ornaments, 
therefore, being deſtitute of all real ſupport, mult. be continually 
ſubject to change. Sometimes the owner himſelf will grow weary 


of them (as in the caſe of Villarie) and find at laſt, that Nature 


is to be preferred before them, e e | 
6 Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains yield, 
He finds at laſt, he better likes a Field.“ 


Sometimes, again, the Heir (like Sabinus's) will be changing a bad 


T_T TT On TSS inthe, 
Ode bead, green, or fouriſh'd carpet views, 
„ With all the moxraful family of Yews.” | 
So that mere Taſt ſanding poll between the frue and falſe, 


DO 4 


n + +36 N NO TR S, <4 431 £74 l | 
© Ver. 72. And Nero's Terraces defert their walls ;J The ex- 


preſſion is very ſignificant. Had the walls been ſaid to deſert the 


terraces, this would have given us the image of a deſtruction, ef- 
feed by time only; which had been foreign to the Poet's inten- 


in the deſigned'fabverfon of it, either by good or bad, a it hap- 


tion ; who is here ſpeaking of the puniſhment of unfuppirted Taſte, 


pens : one of which is fure to do its baſineſs, and that ſoon: there- 


tore it is with great propriety, he fays, that the Terracer deſert 
_ walls, which implies putpoſe and violence in their fubver-' 

n. | 
Vzr. 74. Lo! Con HA comer, aud floats them with a Lake :} 
An high compliment to the noble perton. on whom it is beſtow - 
ed, as making, him the fub/titute of gead Senſe.——This office, in 
the, original plan of the, Poem, was given to another Man. of 
TAE; who not having the SENSE. to ſee that a compliment. 
was intended him, it convinced the Poet that it did not belong to, 
—_—_—— ]² Bb 51s Sas aft „ 
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Or cut wide views through Mountains to the Plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat again. 76 
Ev'n in an ornament its place remark, + 
Nor in an Hermitage ſet Dr. Clarkeee e 
Behold Villario's ten-years toil complete; 10 3114 
His Quincunx darkens, his Eſpaliers meet; 80 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unite, 
And ſtrength of Shade contends with ſtrengthof Light; 


ComMENnNTARY., 


4 9 


* 93 * 


like the decent man, between the rigidly virtuous 20d thoro 


1 
1 1 


profligate, hated and deſpiſed by both, can never long ſupport it- 
{elf : and with this; the firff part of the Epilile concludes; .. 
IVC Aan £0 10-4bewil 887 o7 20%. 

Norxs. 4 

VeR. 76, 76. Or eut wide views through Mountains to the Plain 
Yeu'll wiſh your hill or ſbelter d ſeat again.] | 

This was done in Hertfordſhige by a wealthy citizen, at the | ex» 
pence of above g000 l. by which means (merely to overlook a dead 
plain) he let in the north-wind upon his houſe and parterre, which 
were before adorned and defended. by beautiful woods. 1 y * 
VxxX. 78.— et Dr. Clarke. ] Dr. S. Clarke's. buſto placed. by 
the Queen in the Hermitage, while the Dr. duly frequented the 
Court. P. But he ſhould, have added with the innocence and 

diſintereſtedneſs + a Hoe 3 uu 1 N 

VIX. 81, 82. The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unite.. 

„ e . Brength of 

| 1 ight, Madge vg 25 5 = 
The imagery is here taken from Painting in the judicious erecug 
tion of the Pencil, and in the happy improvement of it by e, 

To underſtand what is meant by :/jupporting (which is a term © 
art common both to Planting. and Painting) we.muſt conſider; what, 
things make the natural defect or weakneſs of a dead or oper 
Flain ; and theſe are, the having a diſagreeable flatneſ7,. and the 
not having a proper termination. But a Mood, righ Y diſpoſed, 
takes away the one, and gives what is wanting of the other. 
2 noe © Be — ů—'———— be a 
The utmoſt which art can do, when it does its full office, is to 
give the work a conſent of parts; but it is ume only that can make 
the unten here ſpoken of. 80 in painting, the {kill of che Maſter. 
can go no further, in the chromatic paxt, than to ſet thoſe calours 
together, which have a natural friendſhip and ſympathy for each 
other : But nothing but time can unite and incorporate their tints : 


And firength of Shade contends with ſtrength of Light. 
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A waving Glow the bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day, 
With filver-quiv'ring rills meander'd oer — 


Enjoy them, you ! Villario can no more; \- 
Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and * , 


He finds at laſt he better likes a Fielc. 
Through his young. Woods how plead Sa, 

fray A 

Or ſat delighted i in the dück ning Made, 90 


With annual joy the red ning ſhoots to greet, 
Or ſee the ſtretching branches long to meet! 
His Son's ſine Taſte an op' ner Viſta loves, 
Foe to the Dryads of his Father's groves ; 


* 

1 8 . — 47 
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And now the work becomes a very picture; which the Poet in- 
forms us of, in the ſublime way of poetical iaſtruction, by ſetting 
that | before our eyes; and not merely a picture, but 3 
perfe F picture, in which the lights and ſhades, not only bear a 
proportion tow to- one andther in their force (which is im lied in the 
word confexdr) but are both at their height (whi the word 
— Agnißes.) As the uſe of the ſingular number, in the 
terms Shade and Light, alludes to another precept of the art; 
that not only the A and lights ſbould be great and broad, but 
that the maſſes of the clair-obſcure, in à group of objects, ſhould 1 
be ſo managed, by ſubordination of the ee to the unity f 
2 as that the whole together may afford one great ſhade and 


pra. 84. Bluſving is bright diver fities of Ale i. e. The ſeve- 
ral colours of the grove in bloom, give ſeveral di erent tints to the 
— Hghts and ſhades. | 
"Vir. 94. Foe to the Dryads of bis Father" groves ; rien 
intimating, by this ſublime claſſical image, that the Fat er's taſte . 
was enthußaſtical; in which paſſion, there is always . ſomething. | 
and noble; though it be too apt, in its flights, to leave aſe 
— it; 1 — the gooe 5 caſe. But his Son's was 
= poor deſpicable ſuper tion, 2 nn e | 
Fee ate could only gratify itſelf * TT ERS . 
uh L all the ul n of Yews.” 15 4 
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One boundleſs Green, or flouriſh'd Carpet en 95 

With all the mournful family of vVews; Beis 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks in 

Now ſweep thoſe Alleys they were born to ſnade. 
At Timon's Villa let us; paſs a day, ta Q 

We all ee % What Gans oe thronm away 


ate ng dei S: gitarre ud ©1308 
py ona 5 11 1 xe. ai zb 2 
Vas, 99. 4 N, 2 n get anda cl | 


expoſing the works of Taffe gr Pegg 25 the ſecond begins with 
a deſcription (from Ver. pr to 173. } alſe —_—_ WITH= 
 ©UT EITHER SENSE k OR. TASTE, n the. Gard 77 . 
dle furniture, library, and way f being of Lord imon ; who, 
none of theſe, co * — — vaſtne 
between regularity and 3. between ity and ſtate-; —_ 
tween — 2 — 8 But what — 4 ? ſays the Poet, re- 
fuming here the great principle of his Plifofophy (which theſe mo- 
ral Epiftles were written to en and at Ge wi on . 
they are all regulated) though gf 
« Heav'n viſits with a Tatts the wealthy Fool, 
„ And needs no NR ans 
yet the puniſhment. is confined as it ought ; and the © evil is | rornes | 
to the benefit of others: For | 
4 hence the Poor are cloath d. the Hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread. ot x ohh 
„ The Lab'rer bars; ; what his hard * genie, 
oy 0p re- vanity a. ren N 


r 


es 96. The two, extremes in parte whiohi. « are — | 
| faulty 1 ; 2 . eſs Green, large pe guar es A field, or a 2 faw- 
riſd'd. Carpet, where the greatneſs and nobleneſs of the piece is 
leſſened by being divided into too many 4 with feroll'd worke- 
and beds, of which the examples are frequent. P. 
VIV. 96. —mourafut family of Yewr 10 Touches upon thei 
taſte of thoſe who are. ſo fond: of Ever-greens ( particularly Yews,, 
| which are the moſt tonſile) as to deſtroy the nobler Foreſts | 
to make way for ſuch little ordaments 28 Pyramids of dark-green 
ecatipnally repeated, not ualike a Funeral 84 | 
Vun. 99. A. ahem Villa] This deſcription i is intended 26 
_ cormprize the principles of a falſe Faſte of Magnifitence,” zadito 


exemplify what id. ; 
e n“ 9 before, that nothing but Good: Scale ceo 


CC * on 


OR AEESSAVS. EF. 0. 
So proud, ſo grand of that ftupenidous'air,"'"1 101 
Soft and Agreeable come never there 
Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch adraught 4 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. as 
To compaſs this, his building is a Town, © * 1 
His pond an Ocean, his purterre a Down © |" i 
Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he ſees, 

A puny inſect, ſhiv'rihg at a breeze? 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around!  _ 
The whole, a labour'd Quarry above ground, :h 10 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: à Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 1 5 
His Gardens next your admiration call, 5190] * lla 

On ev ry fide you look, behold the 3 15 . 
No pleaſing Intricacies intervene 1: aol er | 
No artful wildneſs to-perplex the ſcene ; % £24 R hi 
Grove nods, at grove, each Alley has a ee 
And half the b yo reflects the — 4 


£5 . 
3» 
$ 


201 i l bn Ann ws alias 
*2TIR9C 20 15 . 0 | 
991 ti * 0 T, 5 3 22 3 | 4 
Vn. . el Buer! 4 region of ginat, i in \the fir $10 


Ver, bi «a whet buge heaps of littleneſs. anal 4 * 
deur in building, as in the human frame, does not take its denomina - 
tion from the body, but the ſoul of the work : when the foul 
therefore is loſt or incumbered in its invelope, the unanimated 
Foe: 2 1 ſoever, are on meraberd of Srandeuc, but mere. 

t 81 | Og, 

18. 117, 15 Grove 2 reor, eccb-Alley has «brother, 

251 3 9 1 

This is ; exactly the !200 puddings of the citizen, in the foregoing 
fable, only ferved up a little more magnificertly * But both on the 
fame abſurd —— of n Fhat one can never 
have too much of a good 
bid. Grove nods at — etc J The nes n this 
exprefſion ariſes ſolely ificancy. - Theſe groves, that 
have no meaning, but ve — can . 
— — not; 00 COTS TL 
e autant ad mutus Palmae red Wü nene 
A “ Poederg_—m—— | * . 
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The ſuff ring eye inverted Nature ſees, _ 
Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees; If : . 120 
With here a Fountain, never to be play d; iT 
And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no made 2 
Here Amphitrite ſails through myrtle bow we" 
There Gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs; _ 65 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 125 
And ſwallows rooft in Nilus' duſty Urn, | 
My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleaſure, to be ſen: 
But ſoft—by regular approach—not yet— er 
Firſt through the length of yon hot Terrace ſweat 31. 

And when up ten r ſlopes 8 drag d your 
ä thighs, 131 
Juſt at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 

His Study l with what Authors is it ſtor'd 1. 

In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord; = 
To all their dated backs he turns you round; 1 135 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sutil has bound! | 
3 Mi Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt as good 
3 | For all his 1 knows, but OY, are Wood. 


14 


88 N tz m: 1 


28 the Nen Fg which juſt ſerves to let-us it that tay 
know one another, as having: been nurſed and brought up by one 
common parent. 
VIX. 124. The two 8 of the Gladiater pugnans and Gla- 
diator:moriens. „ 

VIX. 130. The Approaches and Communication' of houſe with 
garden, 23 bart with another, ill-judged, and inconveni- 
apt; 

Vzr. 133. His S:udy N etc] The falſe Taſte in Books; à ſa- 
ure on the vanity in "rolleaing them, more frequent in men of 
Fortune than the ſtudy to undei ſtand them. Many delight chiefly 

in the elegance of the print, or of the binding; — have carried 
it ſo far, as to cauſe the upper ſhelves to be filled with painted 
books of wood; others pique*themſelves'ſo mueh upon s in a 
language they do not underſtand, as to exclude the moſt vielen * 

ne they do. P. 


eee 
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For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to loo 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern Book, 1 * 
And now the Chapel's filver bell you hear, 


„ 


t ſummons you to all the Pride of Prayr: 


* 
1 
i #3 

SS 


Make the foul dance upon a Jig. to Heav n. 


” 0” 


being the-firſt we ſhould leave behind us when we approach the 
facred altar.——But he who could take Meanneſs for Magaificence, 
might eaſily miſtake Humility for Meanneſs. 
Vzs. 145.—Andin Painting (from which even Italy is not free) 
of naked: ſigures in churches, etc. which has obliged ſome Popes to 
put draperies on fome of thoſe of the beft maſters. . EG. a} 


* 


VX. 146: Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 


Thie was not only ſaid to deride the indegeney and aukward pol- 


tion of the figures, hut to inſinuate the want of digoity in 2 ſub- 
Jets. 'RaphiePs pagans, as the devils in Milton, act a nobler part 
than the Gods and Saints of ordinary poets and painters. The cu- 
tons at Hampton-Court are talked of by every body; they have 
been copied, engraved, and criticiſed; and yet ſo little ſtudied or 
conſidered, that in the nobleſt of them, of which likewiſe more 
has been ſaid than of all the reſt, we are as much ſtrangers to vt. 
;Paul's:audience in the Areopagus, as to thoſe before whom he 
preached at Theſſalonica or. Beroea. uy rn > 
The ſtory from whence the painter took his ſubject is this 
St. Paul came to Athens, was encountered by the Epicureans 
and Stoics, —taken up by them to the court of Areopagus,—- 
„before which he made his apology ; and amongſi his converts at 
5 this time, were Dionyfius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
„% Damaris.** On this ſimple plan he exercifes bis invention. Paul 


| is placed on au erninence in the act of ſpeaking, the audience round 


bim in a circle ; and a ſtatue of Mars in the front of his temple, 
denotes the Scene ot Action. FL 12 


The firſt figure has been taken notice of for the force of its ex- 


preſſion. We ſee all the marks of conviction, and reſignation to 


me direction of the divine Meffenger. But 1 do not know, that it 


has been ſuſpected, that a particular character was here repreſent 


kr. V. MORAL ESSAVSS. 263 
On gilded clouds in fair expanſion l ix 
And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. | 

K b $320.87 nm * . | . F a7 ; * 
ed. And yet the Platonie countenance, and the fethale aulend gt, 
ſhew plainly, that the painter | deſigned Dion xstue, whom | 

cleſiaſtical ory makes of this ſect; and to whom, ſacred! hiſtory 
has given this companion. For the woman is DAMARTe, menti- 
oned with him, in the A&s, as a joint convert. Either the Artiſt 
miſtook his text, and ſuppoſed her to be converted with him at 
this audience; or, what is more likely, he purpoſely committed 
the indecorum of bringing a woman into the Areopagus, the better 
to mark out his Dionyſus ; a character of grit fame in the Ro- 
miſh Church, from a myſtic, voluminous, impoſter, WhO has aſ- 
| ſurned his titles. Next to this PLa ToN 187; of open mien, id a 
figure deeply collected within himſelf, immerſed in t, and 
ruminating on what he hears, Conformable to bis ſtate, his arms 
are buried in his garment, and his chin repoſing on his boſom ; in 
' a word, all his lineaments denote the Srote ; he ſays as plainly, 
Ne te n extra, as if the Painter had. drawn this Symbol 
of his Sect out of his mouth on a label. Adjoining to him is an 
old man, with a ſqualid beard and habit, leaving on his ecrouch, 
, and turning his eyes upwards on the Apoſtle; but with a counte- 
nance ſo ſour and canine, that one cannot beſitate a moment in 
pronouncing him a Cynic. | The next Who follows, by his ele- 

3 of dreſs, and placid air of raillery and neglett, proclaims 

himſelf an Er IicuxkAN: As the other which ſtands cloſe by him, 
with his finger on his lips, denoting fence, plainly marks out a 

», follower of PYTHAGoRas, After theſe come a groupe of fi- 
gures, cavilling in all the rage of diſputation, as criticiſing the di- 
vine Speaker. Theſe plain'y deſign the AcaDEmics; the genius 
of whoſe ſchool, was to debate de guolibet ente, and never come to 
n concluſion, Without the Circle, and behind the principal B- 
Bures, are a number of young faces, to repreſent the ſcholars and 

| diſciples of the ſeveral ſets. Theſe are all froating the Apoſtle, 

Behind him are two other figures: one regarding the A $ 
action, with his face turned upwards ; in which the ns of 
malicious zeal and diſappointed rage are ſo ſtrongly marked, that 
we needed not the red bonnet, to ſee he was à Jewiſh Rabbi. The 
other is a pagan prieſt; full of anxiety for the danger of the eſta- 
Ange Moſk. 177. i 25 TEN Selb, 
Thus has this great Maſter, in order to heighten the dignity of 

| bis ſubject, brought in the heads of ev en y and re- 
ligion which were moſt averſe to the prineiples, and moſt oppoſite 
to the ſucceſs, of the Goſpel; ſo.that one may truly eſtrerm this. 
carton as the greateſt effort of his divine genun. 


& 
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To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 150 
But hark! the chiming Clocks to dinner call; 


A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marbie Hall: 


be rich Buffet well-colour'd rv rack, ugh es 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 


- 


1 re el e e xt 009. 32 
VPxX. 146. Ferris or Layzerre.) Verrio (Antonio) painted = 
many ceilings, etc. at Windſor, Hampton-Court, etc. and La- 4x 
guerre at Blenheira-caſtle; and other place. 
VIX. 160. be never mentions Hell ts ears polite.) This is « 
fact z a reverend Dean preaching at Court, threatened the ſinner 
with puniſhment in * 4 place which he thought it not decent to 
. name in ſo polite an aſſembly. —_— 
Vzx. 153. Taxes the incongruity of Ornaments, (though ſome- 
times practiſed by the ancients) where an open mouth ejeQts the 
water into a fountain, or where the ſhocking images of ſerpents, 
ete. are introduced into Grotto's or Buffets. . 
VIX. 153. The rich — b e e eee _ The 
. circumſtance of being we#-colour*d ſlie ws this ornament not only 
to be very abſurd, but very odious too; and, has a peculiar beauty, 
85, in one inſtance of falſe Taſte, viz; ; an mjudicious choice in ini 
gation, he gives (in the ' epithet employed) the ſuggeſtion of ano- 
. ther, which is an injudicigus manner it. For thoſe difagreeable 
objects which, when painted, give pleaſure ; if coloured after na- 
ture, in relief, become ſhocking ; as a toad; or à dead carcaſe in 
war work: yet theſe things are the delight of all people of bad 
Taſte. However, the Ornament itſelf pretends to ſcience, and 
would juſtify its uſe by antiquity; though it betrays the moſt mi- 
ſerable ignorance of it. The ſerpent, amongſt the ancients, was 
| ſacred, and full of venerable myſteries. Now things do not excite 
_ ideas,/.ſo much by their own natural impreffions, as by fictitiens 
ones, arifing from foceigu and accidental combinations ; conle- 
quently the view of this animal raiſed in them nothing of that ab-. 
horrence which it is wont to do in us; but, on the contrary,. very 
-a8recable ſenſations, correſpondent to thoſe foreign afſociations. 
Hence, and more eipecially, becauſe the Serpent was the heme 
ſymbol of health, it became an extreme proper ornamedt to. tne 
genial rooms of the ancients; In the mean time, we who a1 
rangers to all this ſuperſtition; are yet abſurd enough to fall into 
none ten times more ridiculous; which ie the idolizing of the ver 
ſuſbieus that aroſe from it. So again, it was a cuſtom among 
me Egyptians, to make their fountains iſſue from the month of 
Lu, becauſe the Nile overflows when the ſan is in that ſigns 


: 


| 
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ls this a dinner? this a, Genial room Jura, | 1555 158 
No, tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. Aon e bak 
A folews Sacrifice, perform'd i in ſtäte, 4 5 
You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat... do ee 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd "EE FT 
Sancho's dread Doctor, and his Wand were! — 
Between each Act che trembling ſalvers ring, mo 
From ſoup to feet: wine, and God bleſs: Nail 
la plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, Len £0 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, | 5 


Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take Sateen 165 _ 
Sick Dr his = Pride from e aten By wet F ane 11 5 
* o 1 * e Nr 5 


But ab in A lenſeleſt affectation of taſte, in the admiration 
of the antique, imitate this ſignificative ornament, which teck its 
riſe from the local peculiarities of that country, do we not deſerve 
to be well laughed at? But if theſe pretenders to'Tafte can ss 
widely miſtake, it is no wonder that thoſe 'who pretend to none, 
I mean the verbal Critice, ſhould a little hullacisam in this mat 
ter. I remember, when; the ſhort Latin inſcriptioh an Shake» 
ſpear's monument Was finſt ſet up, ind in the very Ryle of elegant 
and ſimple antiquity, the News- papers ſwarmed with cheſe fn 
critics ; in which the only obſervation that looked\ike4erning, 
was founded in this ignorance” of Faſte and Antiquity. One f 
theſe Critics objected to the word Mors (in the inſcription} becauſe 
the Roman writers of the pureſt times ſcrupled to ermploy it 3 
but, in its ſtead, uſed an improper; that le, a figurative word, or 
otherwiſe a circumlocution. + But had this Critie conſidered, that 
it was their Superſtition of laely and: anueiy xword> ih oc 
oned this delicacy, he muſt have ſeen that a Chriſtian writer n a 
Chriſtian inſcription, ated with great judgment in avoiding ſo 
ſenſeleſs an affectation of, what he mi #, claflical 8 | 

Vzs. 156. bs this 4 dinner # etc. Feſtivals . 
"ons men ure hers" ſet wed to Ul he pe (Nin ie deſtroys th er... 
eaſe, a 'regularit le enjo of the. 
entertainment. P. 7 e ee 

VIX. 186. Heeatomb.] | Alodeg ; to the” ' bandred, 
before.” / 


Na 


VI 160 Sanchs's gre b., 5 bs 
x\vii; 155 TI tw 7% 90 75 "ns See Dan! Gee d, 
a Want Ae Fo 18 (2 05 Fe in ES Sis * 3b has #3 TTY: 21781 3 
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I eurſe ſuch laviſh cel, and little Kill. . by.” 
And ſwear no Day was' ever paſt ſ6 if. Wen 4 

Yet hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed ; . 
Health to. himſelf, and to his Infants bread '1 70 | 
The Lab'rer bears: What his hard Heart de Bs: ie 
His charitable Vanity ſupp ies. © DISOTY T3991 & 07 21: - 

Another Ag: al eee Bar" e 
Wu and nod on he Parterre terre, 125 0 


5 * 


eee nl | 
Vs u. 173. Another Age, et.] But now: a difficult) as! 
e abt load of evil ſtill remains a monument 


of folly to future an incumbrance to the plain on which it 
rande; and NA. A the neighbourhood round . filling 


it in 
ok 8 KR hand eſt of all 
eee e the example next at z and apt 
to tulas a bad one. No ſear of that, replies the Poet, (from Ver. 
172. 1 abſurd or wrong 1s exempt from the juriſ- 
3 rn, Ep 
« — 94 9 00h B | 7 


1 | 37 1 L243 Wd fa 
f grow, n Py 6.4 ny os. 
is vly.que to-the . Joined to uſe? Ard be oy 
Deen #expence z** — h 
and nothing but the ſaaRity af can fame the juſtice bine: 
And thus the ſecond part 5 perhr or ag which, conſiſting of an e- 
2 Taſte in every attempt to Magnificence, is full of 
concealed priecepty ſor the true: As the firſt part, which contains 
precepts for tras Tuſte, is full Woh eo 515 #463 k bom 
| 4 | 241 or . 7597 41 br 15032 of C130 al; 777 1053 
eie 13:1 * „ 1 N 15 THE 94 
if ks ++ Mars -t4 
vas. 6g. ie 57 19 5 N Fobr cl. \This is dhe Mars el of the 
whole; here Provinzncs 3 16 in giving Riches to thoſe 
— tem i in br A bad Taſte employs. 1 
hands, es 41 than a. good. 
recurs to what is adden in Ba. Ep. i ii. Ver. 225. and in 


sg 8% Ver. MERE 42 
57 Anat e e n ie Poet 4 1 | ed but three 


years = he had ſeen his e prophec l lt 15 udged 
magnificence fulfilled in a very particular bar lo 5 


"TY: 
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Deep Harveſts bary all his pride has 'plann'd, _ 175 
And laughing Ceres Walt the land. 


Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
Who plants like Baruuksr, or who builds like. 


123 BorLZ. SI 7 $2. BER tion) Th T 5 52 

at en ei ine, een en e 

Count 1 14 i an ee 

„ bal} < A, M1 4k 29495. 7 of 

Von, Whi-then ſpall grace, ele-]. We come now to che 
third and 


be part (fon! Ver, 75 tothe 6a) a as in the ſirſt, 
the Poet had given examples of wrong judged Magnificence, in 
things of Taſte, without Ses ſe; and, in the ſecond, an enamp 
in others, without either Senſe or Taſte; ſo the third preſents. us 
with two examples of 'Magnificexce in Hasting and 8 lding ; 
where both Senſe. and Taſte "yy prevail : The one in him, 
whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed ; a the other, in the noble 4 
whoſe amiable character bore ſo conſpicuous a part in the foregos 
<« Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil ? 

, © Who plants like BaTguzsT, or who builds like BorLn,” 
Where, in the fine deſcription be gives of theſe two ſpecies of 
eee he artfully inſinuates, that though, when executed * 
in a true 7 Toffe, the great end and aim of both be the ſame, vis. ! 
the general good,: .in; uſe or ornament;; yet that their *to” 
this end is catried on in direct n * oourſes; that, in 2 
and culture, the private advantage the neighbourhood is whe 
promoted, till, by time, it riſes up to a public beneftt : 

% Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſharn'd to feed 
«© The milk = heifer, and deſc ſeed ; 
<< Whoſe riſing Foreſts, 12 for pride or ſhow Fr 
But future Buildings, future Navies, gro wa 4 


Op the contrary, the wonders of Atchitedture o1 ont arte 1 ber | 


ſtowed on the public + ??: 


| 2 Bid Harbours apen, publie Ways Eten, rie 


„Bid Tempies, worthierofthe God, -aſc 1 4 . e 
| 4 ——— Ee Fans 


| C PTL. + 2 01 6 
ee e e a 4 
* ©: * : ah, * * 5 x : 2 — , 6 % ; 71 4 
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en os. 270 is, 1 ing Ceres re-aſume t Land 1 The my 


peculiar to our Poet; 
i 18 aer be. trite claſſioaſ figure, as not _— ao 
ws 33 , 
— og ae 2 


f Nature. re-eſtabliſhing 
herſelf ia her mY and ved — the Ho vole efforts of magnificence, 
which would keep her out of them, e 


— 


266 MOR ALES SAYS. Ep. N 
*Tis Uſe glone that ſanRifies Expence, 1 


TIT Pol cant] 


And Splendor borrows all her Jays; from Senſe. _ 1 80 . : 


His Father's Acres who enjoys in peace, 
Or makes his Neighbours glad, if he encreaſe: 
Whoſe chearful Tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 

Vet to their Lord owe more than to the ſoil 
Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham'd to feed 185 
The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed; _ 

Whoſe riſing Foreſts, not for MAY br ow, 3 
- But future Buildings, future Navies,: enn 
Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 3 
Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe, a Town. . 190 

von too proceed | make falling Arts your care, [os 


EreRt new wonders,” and che old fehr; 


en WT 2 BN) 1); Cal vd * 


nl ablebatb been properly accomrmodated and "OM : 
then, and not till then, the works of private Magnificence may 
take place. This was the order obſerved by thoſe two great Em- 
pires, from whom we received all we have of this polite art: We 
do not read of any Magnificence'i in the private Buildings of f Greece 5 
or Rome; till the generoſity of their public fpirit had adorned the 
State with Temples, Emporiums, en ee — 
non A n . 338 ' 


2 2 FI 
EDT? * ese £922 * 4: AY * [319 = $10.3 V4 


No * 9 * . Sal 

Van. 179, 190. THU alone that ſanQibes 338 ws, 
Aud Splendor borrows all ber rays. — | 

Here the Poet, 12 the examples of good Taſte the better 
underſtood, introduces with a ſſ of: his Frbetpti, in 

theſe two ſublime, lines ; a dy 7 7 fe is beginnin you 
Senſe, and the . nero Tafte: borrow ell iti | 

thence, is ering on on with, Neuer (Shae ſhe; has ted: s up to * 

The art of this diſpoſition the thought can never be fofficiently 

admired. But the Expreflion is. equal to the Thought. This 

 fan&ifymng of expence gives us the idea of ſomething conſecrated 
and ſet spart for Iacred uſes 5 and indeed, it ' is the idea under 
which it may be properly :xonlideved : for wealth employed c- 
cording to the intention Fe Providence, is ite t conſecration 5. 
eee e bu | 
MAILS Tala V i 19: YJR00 01 2 13.5521 | 
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Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 

And be whate'er Vitruvius was before: 
Till Kings call forth th' Ideas of your mind, 195 
(Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands defign'd) . . 
Bid Harbours open, public Ways extend, _ 

Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend ; 

Bid the broad Arch the dang*rous Flood contain, 
The Mole projected break the roaring Main; 200 
Back to his bounds their ſubject Sea command, 
And foll obedient Rivers through the Land! 
Theſe Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 
Theſe are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings. 


NoTEs. 


| Vrx: 198; 197, etc. Till Ring. Bid Harbeurs open, etc.] 
The Poet, after having touched upon the proper objects of Mag- 
| nificence and Expence, in the private works of great men, comes 
; | to thoſe great and public works which become à prince. This 
poem was : publiſhed in the year 1732, when ſome of the new- 
WWE built Churches, by the act of Queen Anne, were ready to fall, 
bdeing founded in buggy land (which is ſatirically alluded to in our 
author's imitation of Horace, Lib. ii. Sat. 24. 
RE  * Shall half the new-built Churches round thee fall! 77 
others were vilely executed, through fraudulent cabals between 
= undertakers,. officers, err. Dagenham-breach had done very great 
= miſchiefs ; many of the Highways throughout England were hardly 
| paſſable; and moſt of thoſe which; were repaired by Turnpikes 
| were made jobs for private lucre, and infamouſly executed, even 
to the entrance of London itſelf. The propoſal of building a Bridge 
| at Weſtminſter had been petitioned againſt and rejected; but in 
two years after the publication of this poem, an Act for building 
z Bridge paſſed through both houſes. After many debates in the 
committee, the execution was left to the carpenter abovementi- 
| oned, who would have made it's wooden one; to which our au- 
thor alludes in theſe lines net 
„ho builds'a Bridge that never drove a pile? 
Should Ripley venture, all the world would fmile.” 
| see the notes on thitt place. at er air wot 
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To: MR. ADDI1SON. 


| Occalioned vy hie Dialogues on „Manas 


the the with Waſte of A dete years 1 


How Rome her own ſad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very Tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead 4 


Imperial wonders rais'd on Nations ſpoil'd, 5 
Wen mc When che S70aniD 8 Martyr wild: 
11 Ne enn Ene 


ag was 2 written in the year 171 * Len Mi, Ad- 
diſon intended ta publiſh his hook of Medals; it was ſome time be- 
fore he was Secretary of State; but not publiſhed till Mr. Tickel's 
Edition of his works ; at which time the verſes on Mr. Craggs, 
which conchude. the. were added, viz. in 1720. 3 

Er isr. V.] As the | third Epille, treated. 0 the extremes of 
Avarice and Pro ufion ; and the fourth took up one particular 
branch of the datter, namely, the uanity ;of expence: in peqple of 
wealth and quality, and was therefore a corollary, to the third; ſo 
this treats of one circumſtance of that vanity, as; it appears in 
common colleQors of old coins; and is, therefore, a corollary tothe 


fourth. 
VIE. 6. Where miæ'd with Slaves the groaning Martyr 5 


Palladio, ſpeaking of the Baths of Diocleſian, ſays, 66 2 


1 5 
q T £1 . 
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EP. V. MORAL ESSAYS. 271 
Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 

Now drain'd a diſtant country of her Floods : 

Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of Men, ſcarceleſs alive than they? 10 
Some felt the filent ſtroke of mould' ring age, | $ 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage. 
Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, | 

And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. | 1 | 
Perhaps, by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, 15 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; ' 
That Name the Learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 
And 1 to Tagus wm Veſpaſian's 8 due. 9 gg. 15 


* 


Nes 


catione delle quali, Diocleſiano tenne molti enni 140 | mils Chuiſti- 

ani a ediſicarle.“ Whatauthority he bad for this, I do not know, 
nor was the Poet bound to inquire. However, the inattentive 
reader might wonder how this circumſtance came to find a place 


here. But let him compare it with ver. 13, 14, and he will ſee 
the Reaſon, ' 


<« Barbarias blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, -' 

« And Papal yiety, and Gothic fire.“ 1 a1 i 

For the Slaves mentioned in the 6th line were of the fame nation 

with the Barbarians in the 13th; ; and the Chriſtiant, in the 13th, 

the Succeſſors of the Martyrs in the Sth: Providence.ardaiging, 

that theſe ſhould ruin hat Theſæ were ſo injuriouſiy employed in 
rearing : for the Poet never loſeth ſight of his great principle. 

Ver. 9. Fares, which admiring Gods with pride ſurwey,] © By 
theſe Gods he means the Tyrants of Rome, to whom the Empire 
raiſed Temples. The epithet admiring, conveys a ſtrong ridicule; , 
that paſſion, in the opinion o Philoſophy, always conveying the 
_ of ignorance ard miſery, which can . never approach the 

eity. Hg Crna BE 

Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, | & 

„ Solaque quae poſſit facere et t ſervare beatum. ? 
Admiration implying our ignorance of other things; pride, our igs 
norance of ourſelves, 

Ver. 18. And give to Titus old Veſpaſian' s due.) A fine inſinu- 
ation of the want both of taſte and learning in Antiguariet; whoſe 


ignorance of chafaCters miſfe s them oxted b e 
againſt reaſon and hiftory, A Ware Ned e by $ 2446 ö 
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Ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs Column, and the crumbling Buſt: 20 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ftretch'd from ſhore to ſhore, 
Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 

And all her Triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. | 
A narrow oa each crowded Conqueſt keeps, 23 
Beneath her Palm here ſad Judea weeps. | 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, | 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 

A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 

And little Eagles wave their wings in gold. 30 

The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 


Through climes and ages bears each form and name: 


In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye 

Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. 
With ſharpen'd fight pale Antiquaries pore, 35 
TH inſcription value, but the raft adore. | 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 

he ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 

To gain Peſcennius. one employs his ſchemes, 

One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams, 40 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour'd : 


| NOT Is. | 
VIX. 26. A narrow ons each crouded Conqueſt heeps,] Arr 
dicule on the porpous title of Orbis Romanus, which the Romans 


gave to their Empire. 
Ver. 27. —the proud Arch) i. e. The triumphal Arch, 
which was generally an enormous maſs of building. 


ds of 755 Witb ſharpen'sd fight pale Antiquaries Pore, ] Micreſ- | : 
es, 


 copic glaſſes, invented by Philoſophers, to diſcover the beauties in 
the minuter works of Nature, . ridiculoufly applied by Antiquaries, 
to detect the cheats of counterfeit medals. , | 
Ver, 37. This the blue varniſh, that the green endears,] i. e. 
This a collector of filver ; That, of braſs coins. 
Vzs. 41. Poor Vadiur.) See his hiſtory, and that of his Shield, 
in the Memoirs of Scriblerus. 1 c 
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EP. V. MORAL ESSAYS. 273 
And Curio, releſs by the Fair One's fide, 45 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. | 

[heirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: * 45 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine; 
Her Gods, and god-like Heroes riſe 0 view, 
And all-her faded garlands bloom a-new. 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
Theſe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage; 50 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, | 
And Art reflected images to Art. 20 Ara 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? | 


Nor RS. 


VeR. 43. And Curio, reſtleſs, etc.] The Hiſtorian . Dio hae 
given us a very extraordinary inftance of this Virtuoſo-taſte. He 
tells us, that one Vibius Rufus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was the fourth huſband to Cicero's widow, Terentia, then up- 
wards of an hundred years old, uſed to value himſelf on his beiog 
poſſeſſed of the two nobleſt pieces of antiquity in the world, Tor- 
LY's Wipow and Caisaz's Canals, that Chair in which he was 

aſſaſſinated 1 Blob e. Þ 5 , ke 

Ver. 49. Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 

' affeQation, which 22 Authors of .. l Ke 
when fortune or their talents have raiſed them to a condition to do 
without thoſe arts, for which only they gained our eſteem, have pre- 
tended to think letters below their character. This falſe 3 M 
Voltaire has very well, and with proper indiguation, expoſed in his 
account of Mr. Congreve: He had one defect, which was, his 

entertaining too mean an idea of his firlt profeſſion (that of 2 
4 Writer) though *twas to this he owed his fame and fortune. He 
ſpoke of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; and hiat- 
ed to me, in our firſt converſation, that I ſhould viſit him upon 
no other faot than that of a gentleman, who led a life of plain- 
neſs and ſimpticity, I anſwered, that had he been ſo unfortunate 
as to be a mere gentleman, I ſhouſd never have come to ſee 
2 him; and I was very much diſguſted at fo unſeaſonable a piece 
of yanity.” Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation, xix. _ 

Ver. 53. 0h ben ſhall Britain, etc:] A compliment to one 
of Mr. Addiſon's papers in the Spectator, on this ſubjeQ, '  - 
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In living medals fee her wars enrolPd, 55 

And vanquift'd realms ſupply recording gold ? 

Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
There Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſfs: 

Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree; 

Or in fair ſeries laurel'd Bards be ſhown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. | 

Then ſhall thy Cx AGs (and let me call him mine) 

On the caft ore, another Pollio, ſhine; NM 

With aſpect open, ſhall erect his head, 6 

And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 

« Stateſman, yet friend to Truth! of ſoul ſincere, 

« In action faithful, and in honour clear; | 

«© Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 


* Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend ; 76 


«4, Ennobted by himſelf, by all approv'd, 
« And prais'd unenvy'd, by the Muſc he lov'd.” 


| NoTE s. 5 | 5 0 
VIX. &7. 4 F/ateſman, yet friend to Truth, etc.] It ſhould 
be remembered, that this poem was compoled to be printed before 
Mr. Addiſon's Di ſcour ſe on Medals, in which there is the follow- 
ing cenſure of long legend upon coins : © The firſt fault I find with 
a modern legend is its diffuſiveneſs. You have ſometimes the 
* whole Ode of a medal over-run with it. One would faocy the 
* Aiithot had a deſigu of being Ciceronian——but it is not only the 
„ tediouſhels of theſs inſcriptions that I find ſault with; ſuppoſing 
„ them of 8 moderate length, why muſt they be in yerſe? We 
5 118 be ſurprized to ſee the title of a ſerious book in rþyme.” 
Dial. iii. | : £2 
_, Vzx. ult. And prair'd unenvy d, by the Mufe be hbv'd.] It 
Was not likely that men acting in ſo erent heres, as were thoſe 
of Mr, Craggs and Mr. Pope, ſhould have their friendſhip diſturb'd 
by Envy. We muſt ſuppoſe then that ſome circumſtances in the 
5 of Mr. Pope and Mr. Addiſon were hinted at in this 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the firſt publication of this Erisrix. 


8 593: 16d 
5 paper is a ſort of. bill of 8 begun 
many years fince, and drawn up by ſnatches, 
as the ſeveral occaſions offered. I had no thoughts 
of publiſhing it, till it pleaſed ſome Perſons of Rank 
and Fortune [the Authors of Verſes to the Imitator of 
Horace, and of an Epiſtle to a Doctor of Divinity From 
a Nobleman at Humpton-C ourt] to attack, in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, not only my Writings (of which, 
being public, the Public is judge) but my Per/on, 
Merals, and Family, whereof, to thoſe who know me 
not, a truer information may be requiſite. Being di- 


FL 


vided between the neceſſity to ſay ſomething of my/e/f; - 


and my own lazineſs to undertake ſo aukward a taſk, 


I thought- it the ſhorteſt way to put the laſt hand to 


this Epiſtle. If it have any thing pleaſing, it will be 
that by which I am moſt defirous to pleaſe, the Truth 
and the Sentiment ; and if any thing offenſive, it will 
be only to thoſe I am leaſt ſorry to offend, the vicious 
or the ungenerous. 

Many will know their own pictures ĩ in it, there be- 
ing not a circumſtance but what is true; but I have 
for the moſt part ſpared their Names, and they —_ 
eſcape being laughed at, if they pleaſe. 

I would have ſome of them know, it was owing 

to the requeſt of the learned and candid Friend to 
whom it is inſcribed,” that I make not as free uſe of 
theirs as they have done of mine, However, I ſhall 

Qs 
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have this advantage, and honour, on my fide, that 
whereas, by their proceeding, any abuſe may be di- 
rected at any man, no injury can poſſibly be done by 
mine, fince a nameleſs Character can never be found 
out, but- by its truth and likeneſs. 
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I 1 9 CY \ 84 * * Na 1 1 5 . 2%; Bi; 14 + 1 1 44 3 4 1 44 * ; 
5 . bi ok 7 992 s | 755 3 2 122112 4 - {3 34 * 4 
f An Apology for himſelf and his Writinge: 
4 Ep, co Dr. Arbuthnot.), AT che time of publiſhing this Epiſtle, 
3 the Poet's patience was exhauſted by the endleſs impertinence © 
3 Poetaſters of all ranks. and conditions ; as well thoſe Nhe courted 
» his favour, as thoſe who envied his reputation, 80 that nom he 
- had reſolved to quit his hands of both together, by the publication 
3 of a Dux cap. This delign he; communicated to his excellent 
Y friend Pr. ARBUTANOF 3, Who, although as 4 man of Wit and 
Y Learning he might not have been diſpleaſed to ſeg their common 
"M8 injuries ireyenged on this pernicious Tribe; yet, as gur Author's 
7 friend and phyſician, he was ſalicitous of his eaſe and health; and 
1 therefore unwilling he ſhould provoke. ſo large and powerful a 
| 1 party. 3 e 1 2 e N en 5 277 941 7 3 
| Their difference of opinion, in this matter, gives. occaſion to 


the following Dialogue. Where, in a natural and familiar detail of 

all his Provocations, both from flatterers and f our Au- 

thor has artfully interwoven an Apology for his mera and poetic 
or | 


Character. r ee 
uſly applied to his 


$2 4K nn TRI 
For after, having told his caſe, and Loromily app 
= Phyſician in the manner one would alk. for a receipt to kill Ver 
main, he ſtraight goes, on, in; the .common character of aſkers of 
a avice, to tell his Doctor that he had already taken his party, and 
=—_ Adetermined-of his remedy. But uſing a preamble, and introduci 
it (in the way of Poets) with a ſimile, in which the names 4 
Kings, Queens, and Miniſters of. State; happen to be mentioned, 
his Friend takes the alarm, and hege him to foi bear; adviſes him 
to ſtiek to his ſubject, and to be eaſy under ſo common a cala- 
mity. | £30 F „ 
To make ſo light; of bis diſaſter provokes the Poet; he breaks 
ae ee ee ee e 
and by degrees, into his project ; and abruptly tells him the 
plication of his fimile, at once; FI "* 


Out with it, Dun crap! let the ſecret paſs,” etc. 9 * 
But recollecting the humanity and tenderneſs of his Friend, Which, 
he apprehends, might be a little ſhocked at the apparent ſeverity 
of ſuch a proceeding, he aſſures him, that his good - nature is 
alarmed without cauſe; for that nothing has leſs feeling than this 
ſort of offenders 3 which he illuſtrates in the Examples of a dam d 
Feet, a. detedted:; Slanderer, à Table-Paraſite, » Church-Buſſton, 
and a Party-Writer (from Ver. 1 d0:4 0443; + yt hos Ore ts 
But, in this enumeration, coming | again to Names, his Friend 
once more ſtops him ; and bids him conſider what hoſtilities this 
general: attack would ſet on foot. So much the better, replies 
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the Poet ;\ for, conſidering the ſtrong antipathy of bad to good, 
enemies they will always be, either open or ſecret ; and it-admits 
of no queſtion, but à Slanderer is leſs (hurtful than a Flatterer. 
— oy he (in a pleaſant Simile addreſſed to his Friend's pro- 


„ Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are light, 
It is the ſlaver kills, and not the bite.” i 
And how abject and exceffive the flattery of theſe ereatures was, he 
ſhews, by obſerving, that they praiſed him even for his infirmities; 
his bad health, and his inconvenient ſhape (Ver. roo to 1268. 
But ſtill it might be ſaid, that if he conld bear this evil annexed 
to Authorſhip no better, he ſhould not have written at all. To 
this he anſwers, by lamenting the natural bent of his diſpoſition ; 
which, from his very birth, had drawn him towards Poetry fo 
ftrongly, as if it were in execution of ſome ſecret decree'of Hea- 
ven for crimes unknown. But though he offended in becoming 
an Author, he offended in nothing elſe : For his early verſes were 
perfectiy innocent and harmlefs, oe: 7 8 20s, 
5 Like gentle Fanny's was my flowing theme, 
A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. ?- 
Yet even then, he tells us, two enraged and hungry Critics fell 
upon him without any provocation. But this might have been 
borne, as the common lot of diſtinction. But it was bis peculiar 
ill-fortune to create a Jealouſy in One; whom, not only many 
good offices done by our Author to him and his friends, but a fimi- 
litude of genius and ftudies might have inclined to a reciprocal af - 
fection and ſapport : On the contrary, that 'otherwiſe "amiable 
perſon, being, by nature, timorous and ſuſpicious ;' by education, 
2 party-man ; and, by eircumſtances of fortune, 'beſet with flat- 
terers and pick thanks; regarded our Author as his Rival, ſet up 
by a contrary Faction, with views deſtructive of public liberty, 
and that Perſon's reputation. And all "this, with as little pro- 
yocation from Mr. Pope's. conduct in his poetie, av in his civil 
character. i Jun 
For though he had got à Name (the reputation of whick he 
. 1717 rallies, in the deſcription he gives of it) yet he never, 
ven when moft in faſhioh, ſet up far à Pstron, or 2 Dictator 
amongſt the Wits; but ſtil] kept retired in his uſual privacy; 
leaving be whole Caſtalian fate, us he calls it to Mock · Mece· 
nas, whom he next deſeribe? (Ver- 24 tor 21/0000: 70 
And, ſtruck with the fenfe öf that dignity'and caſe which ſup- 
porr the character of 2 true Poet, he breaks out into a paſſionate 
vow for a continuance of the full Liberty inſeparable from it. And 
to ſhew how well he deſerves it, and how ſafely he might be 
truſted with it, he concludes his wiſh with à deſcription- of his 
temper and diſpoſition _ 260'to'29 6) i) wings) = bas 
” his nattird y leads him to complain of his Friends; uten they 
conſider him in no other view than that of an Aulbor ; as if che had 
neither the fame right to the enjoyments of life, the ſame con- 
| | * 
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.cern for his bigheſt er the fame diſpoſitions of benevo- 
lence, with other e. a 
Beſides, he 8 them, in his turn, that they do not 
conſider to what they exp-ſe him, when they urge him to write 
on; namely; to the ſuſpicions and the dijpleaſare of a Court; 
' who are made to believe, he is always writing; or at leaſt to the 
fooliſh criticiſms, of court ſycophants, Who pretend to find him, by 
his ſtyle, in the immoral libels of every idle ſeribler: though he, 
in the mean time, be ſo far from countenancing. ſuch worthleis 
traſh in others, that he would be ready to execrate even his own 
beſt vein of poetry, if made at the ,expence of Truth and Inno- 
cence. 4 3 | na ot 
: « Curft be the verſe, how well ſoe'er it flow, 
« That tends to make one worthy man my foe. ; .. 
« Give Virtue. ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 
Or frorm the ſoft · ey d Virgin ſteal a tear.” 


1 


Sentiments,. which no effort of genius, without the concurrence 
of the heart, could have expreſſed in ſtrains fo exquilitely ſublime, 
That the ſole object of bis reſentment was vice and, bajeneſs : In 
the detection of which,-he artfully takes occaſion, to ſpeak.of that 

by which he himſelf had been injured and offended: and concludes 
with the character of One who had wantonly outraged him, and 
in the moſt ſenſible manner (Ver. 270 to 334.) 

And here, moved again with freſh indignation at his ſtanderers, 
he takes the advice of Horace, ſume ſuperbiam quacfitam meritis, 
and draws a fine picture of his moral and poetic conduct through 
life. In which he ſhews that not fame but Vix run was the con- 
ſtant object of his ambition: that for this he oppoſed himſelf to all 
the violence of Caba!s, and the treacheries of Courts : the various. 
iniquities of which having diſtinctly ſpecified, he ſums them up in 
that moſt atrocious and ſenſible of all (Ver. 333 to 360.) 

The whiſper, that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
«© Perhaps yet vibrates on his Sov'rzrcn's ear. 
„Welcome for thee, fair Firtue / all the paſt : 
„For thee, fair Virtue + welcome ev'n the laſt.” 5 
ut here again his Friend interrupts the ſtrains of his divide en- 
thuſiafm ; and defires him to clear up one objection made to his 
Conduct at Court. That it was inhumane to inſult the Poor, 
and il-breecing to affront the Great.” To which he replies, 
That indeed in his purſuit of Vice, he rarely conſidered how 
Knavery was eircumſtanced; but followed it, with his vengeance, 
indifferently, whether it led to the Pillory, or the Drawing-Room 
| (Ver. 359 to 368.) i 

But leſt this ſhould give his Reader the idea of a ſavage intract- 
able virtue, which could dear with nothing, and would pardon no- 
thing, he takes to himſelf the ſhame of owning that he was of ſo 
eaſy a nature, as to be duped by the flendereſt appearances; 4 
pretence to virtue in @ witty Toman : ſo forgiving, that he had 


ſought out the object of his beneficence in a perſonal enemy e ſo 


= 
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hamble, that he had ſubmitted to the converſation of bot peers: 
and ſo fordeariog, that he had curbed in his reſentment under the 
roſt ſhocking _ provocations, Song on bis Father and Mur her 
er. 367 to 

di. — leads him to « ſhort netount of their births, 
fortunes, and difpoſitions z; which ends with the tendereft withes for 
the happineſs of his Friend; intermixed with the moſt pathetic 
- deſcription of that fia! Piety, in the exerciſe of which be makes 
His own happineſs to conſiſt, 


End.) 


« Me, let the tender office long engage __ 125 
To rock the Cradle of repofing Age; 1 „ 
With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 


„Make Languor fmile, and ſmooth the bed of Death ; 


4% Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye, 


And keep a while one Parent from the !“ 


And now this inc ble Poem, which holds fo bat of the 
Praia, and opens with all the diforder and vexation that 

kind of impertinence and flander esuld occaſion,” concludes with 
the utmoſt calmneſs and ſerenity, in the retired enjoyment of al! 
the tender offices of PFaruDSEIP and PrztTY ik "7 to the 
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„Cu mat dhe door, good John! bi 


ſaid, 
Tye up the knocker, ſay I'm ſick, Pm dead. 
The Dog-ftar rages! nay, tis paſt a Je 
All Bedlam, or Parnaſſus, is let out: 511 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, Re: 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. | 
What walls can guard me, or what ſhades can hide ? 
They pierce my Thickets, yheongh * Grot * 
grlide, 


28 


By land, by water, they renew the charge al, : 


They — chariot, and they board the vis, 10 


j ** 
eee 3 


Vahl 1. D 82 John Scarf,” Bis 1 


and faithful ſervant; whom he has remembered, under 
racter, in his Will. ; | * 


1 — St Py PIT 8 
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No place is ſacred, not the Church is free, 
Ev'n Sunday ſhines no Sabbath-day to me: 
Then from the Mint walks forth the Man of rhyme, 
Happy! to catch me, juſt at Dinner-time. 
ls there a Parſon much be- mus'd in beer, 15 
A maudlin Poeteſs, a rhyming Peer, 
A Clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
Who pens a Stanza, when he ſhould exgro/s ? 
Is there, who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls 
With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? 20 
All fly to TWIr'NAu, and in humble ftrain 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 
Arthur, whoſe giddy ſon negleQs the Laws, 
Imputes to me and my damn'd works the cauſe: 
Poor Cornus ſees his frantic wife elope, 25 
And curſes Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an'idle-ſong) ); 


* 
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— ff ̃ ˙ . 8 
Is there a Bard in durance * turn them fre, | 
With all their brandiſh'd'reams they run to mne 
having ſeen two plays. 


Is there a Prentice W * 
Who would do ank thing in his Sempſtreſs“ praiſe—— _, 
W111 D5 - ea Th DIC TT AYP oo | ** 


5 x2 5} ; 20100 + bs $3 a SY N S r * 8. A * 141 | : 5 Lok 1 

Vas. 12. Ev'n Sunday ſhines no Sabbath-day to me:) The 
beauty of this line ariſes from the figurative terms of the predicat: 
alluding to the ,/#bje&. A ſecret, in elegant expreſſion, which 
our Author often practiſed. ; 

Ver. 13. Mint.) A place to which inſolvent debtors retired, 
to enjoy aa illegal protection, which they were there ſuffered to 
afford to one another, from the perſecution of their creditors. 


_ Ver ag. Arthur,] Arthur Moote, Egg | 
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What Drop or Noſirum can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a Fool's wrath or love? 30 
A dire dilemma ! either way 'm ſped, ; 0 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz'd and ty d down to judge, how wretched 1! 
Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lie: 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace, 35 
And to be grave, exceeds all Pow'r of face. £ 
J fit with ſad civility, I read _ 
With honeſt anguiſh, and an aching head ; 
And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, © Keep your piece nine years.” 
Nine years! cries he, who high in Drury-lane, 41 
Lull'd by ſoft Zephyrs through the broken pane, 

Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger, and requeſt of friends : 


The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why take i it, 


«© Pm all ſubmiſſion, what you'd: have i it, make it.” 


Ya e 


22 
VIX. 29. in the firſt be | 
| Dear Dector, tell me, is not this a pa > 
Say, is their anger, or their enen worſe * 


NO TE. 


VII. 33. Seiz'd and ty'd down to judge, Alluding to the 
ſcene in the Plain- Healer, where Oldfox gags, and ties down the 
Widow, to hear his we/l-penn'd ftanzas. 

Ver. 38. honeſt 7.10 i. e. real pity for miſtaken talents 
_ hie, on aching bead ;] Alluding to the diſorder he was ye OY 
ſo conſtantly afflited with. 


ALLVUS10N, 


Ver. 43: Rhymes ere he wakes, © 


„ DiQates to me ate < or inſpires / | 
« Eaſy my * Verde * Milres. 


4 FRE . 
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Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound, 47 
My Friendſhip, and a Prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon ſends to me: You know his n | 
: « J want à Patron; aſk him for a Place,” b Sn 30 ä 
= Pitholeon libell'd W but here's a ber c 

ö « Informs you, Sir, twas when he knew ne better. 
% Dare you refuſe him? Curl invites to dine, 
© He'll write a Fournal, of he'II turn Divine” 
Bleſs me! a packet. "Tis: a ſtranger . 55 
« A Virgin Tragedy, an Orphan Muſe. 
If 1 diſlike it, * Furies, death and rage P* | 
If I approve, ** Commend it to the Stage.” : 
There (thank my ſtars) my whole commiſion cooks 
The Play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 60 
Fir'd that the houſe reje him, . Sdeath, I'll printit, 
* 1 ſhame tlie Tec Tour meren, 1 with 
.& Lintot.” was 3 
Tn dall rogue ! will think YOu pre 406 Mach: 
« Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouch.” 
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All my demurs but double his attacks; 65 - 
At laſt he whiſpers, ** Do; and we go becks, FF 


Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door, F 
Sir, * me ſee your works and you no more. * 


C 
VaniaTions. 


Vas, £3. in the MS, 
If you refuſe, he goet, as fates incline, 
| To plague Sir Robert, or to tura Divine. 
Vzs. 60. in the former Ed. 
| Cibber and I are, luckily, no friends. 


 " SOLO 4 | 
Van. 49. Fit heleon]! The name taken from. s fooliſh Poet of 
Rhodes, who - pretended much to Greek. Schol. in Horat. I. i. 


Dr. Bently pretends, that this mene Cacfar allo. See 
notes on Hor. Sat. 10. I. i. 4 5 
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"Tis ſung, when Midas' Ears began to ſpring, 
(Midas, a facred perſon and a King) | 2 
His very Miniſter who ſpy'd them firſt, | £ 
(Some ſay his Queen) was fore'd to ſpeak, or burſt. 
And is not mine, my friend, a ſorer caſe, 
When ev'ry coxcomb perks them in my face ? 8 
A. Good friend forbear! you deal in dang'rous things. 
I'd never name Queens, Miniſters, or Kings ; 3 1 
Keep cloſe to Ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick, 
1 nothing—P. Nothing ? if they bite and Lick $4: 
Out with it, Dux ciap!] let the ſecret paſs, 2 
That ſecret to each fool, that he's an Aſs +. 50 
The truth once told (and wherefore ſhould we lie?) 
The Queen of Midas ſlept, and fo may I. 

You think this cruel ? take it for a rule, 
No creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee * 35 
Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty crack : 
Pit, box, and galPry in convulſions hurl'd, 
Thou ſtand'ſt unſhook amidſt a burſting world. 


Nor AEZ 6. 


Ver. 69. 'Tis ſung, when Midas", etc ] The Poet means, 

ſung by Perfius ;, and the words alluded to are, 
Vidi, vidi ipſe, Libelle! 
« Auriculas Aſini Mida Rex habet.“ Fob 

The tranſition is fine, but obſcure : for he has here imitated the 
manner of that myſterious Writer, as well as taken up his image. 
Our Author had been hitherto complaining of the folly and impor- 
tunity of indigent Scriblers ; he now inſinuates that he ſuffered as 
much «cf both, from Poetaſters of qualify, © 

VER. 72. geen] The ſtory is told, by ſome, of his Barber, but 
by CW of Queen. See Wife of Bath's Tale in Dryden's 

VIX. 80. That ſecret to each forh, that he's an Aſs] i, e. that 
his ears OA marks of folly) are viſible. | 


ALLUS+s10.N. 


VIX. 88, © Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
= Impavidum ferient ruinae.” Hor, P. 
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Who ſhames a Scribler ? break one cobweb through, 
He ſpins the ſlight, ſelf- pleaſing thread aney : 90 
Deſtroy his fib, or ſophiſtry, in vain, 705 | 
The creature's at his dirty work again, . 
Thron'd in the centre of his thin deſigns, 
Proud of a vaſt extent of flimzy lines ! 
Whom have I hurt ? has Poet yet, or Peer, 95 
Loft the arch'd eye-brow, or Parnaſſian ſneer ? 
And has not Colley ſtill his lord, and whore? 
His butchers Henley, his free-maſons Moore? 
Does not one table Bavius ftill admit? 
Still to one Biſhop Philips ſeem a wit ? 100 
Still Sappho— A. Hold ! for God-ſake--you'll offend, 
No Names—be calm—learn prudence of a friend: 
I too could write, and I am twice as tall; 
But foes like theſe—P. One Flatt'rer's worſe than all. 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 105 
It is the ſlaver kills, and not the bite. 185 
A fool quite angry is quite innocent: 
Alas tis ten times worſe when they repent. 

One dedicates in high heroic proſe, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes: 110 


NOT IZ 6. 


Van. 92. The creatures at his dirty work again,] This dire& 
metamorphoſis, as it were, of the Scribler into a Spider, is much 
more ical than a compariſon would have been, But Poets 
ſhould be cautious how they employ this figure; for where the 
likeneſs is not very ſtriking, inſtead of giving force, they become 
obſcure. Here every thing concurs to make them run into one ano- 
ther. They both /in; not from the head [reaſon] but from the 
guts [paſſions and prejudices] and ſuch a thread that can entangle 
none but creatures weaker than themſelves. 


Var. 98. free-maſoms Moore ?] He was of this ſociety, and 
frequently headed their proceſſions. 


* 
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One from all Grubſtreet will my fame defend, 
And more abufive, calls himſelf my friend. 


This prints my Lerters, that expects a bribe, 
And others roar aloud, ** Subſcribe, ſubſcribe.” 


There are, who to my perſon pay their court : 115 


] cough like Horace, and, tho” lean, am ſhort; 
Ammon's great ſon one ſhoulder had too high, _ 
Such Ovid's noſe, and Sir! you have an Eye“ 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me ſee, 

All that diſgrac'd my Betters, met in me. / 120 
Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 

« Juſt ſo immortal Maro held his head: 

And when I die, be ſare you let me know 

Great Homer dy'd three thouſand years ago. 


o 


VARIATIONS. 


Ver. 111. in the MS. | 
For ſong, for filence ſome expect a bribe; 
And others roar aloud, <* Subſcribe, ſubſcribe.” . 
Time, praiſe, or money, is the leaſt they crave; 
| Yet each declares the other fool or knave, | 
After Ver 124 in the MS. 3 b 
But, Friend, this ſhape, which You and Curl * admire, 
Came not from Ammon's ſon, but from my Sire f | 
And for my head, if you'll the truth excuſe, 
I had it from my Mother ||, not the Muſe. 
Happy, if he, in whom theſe frailties join'd, 
Had heir'd as well the virtues of the mind. 
* Curl ſet up bis head for a fien. + His Father was crooked, 
|| His Mother was much afflited with head-achs. . oSFB3 


Norte 8. 


Ver. 118. Sir ] yen have an Eye.] It is remarkable, that 
amongſt the compliments on his infirmities and deformities, he 
mentions his eye, which was fine, ſharp, and piercing. It was 
done to intimate, that flattery was as odious to him when there 
was-ſome ground for commendation, as when there was none. 
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the addreſs to perſuade the upper boys to act it; he even prevailed 
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ſuaded him to burn. Beſides this, he wrote, in thoſe early days, 


| 
| 


we 
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Why did I write? what fin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents, or my own? 126 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 11 
No duty broke, no father diſobey d. 130 
The Muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, not Wife, 
To help me through this long diſeaſe, my Life, 


 NorTEzs 


VaR. 127. As et a child, N uſed to ſay, that he be- 
gan to write verſes further back than he cquld remember. When 
he was eight years old, Ogilby's Homer fell in bis way, and de- 
lighted him extremely; it was fahle wed by Sandys's Ovid; and the 
raptures theſe then gave him wereſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them 
with pleaſure ever after. About ten, being at ſchool at Hide- 
park-corner, where he was much neglected, and ſuffered to go to 
the Comedy with the greater boys, he turned the tranſactions of 
the lliad into a play, made up of a number of ſpeeches from Ogil- 
by's tranſlation, tacked together with verſes of his own. He had 


on the Maſter's Gardener to repreſent Ajax, and contrived to have 
all the actors dreſſed. after the pictures in his favourite Ogilby. At 
twelve he went with his father into the Foreſt : and then got firſt 
acquainted with the Writings of Waller, Spenſer, and Dryden; 
in the order I have named them. On the. firſt ſight of Dryden, he 
found he had what he wanted. His Poems were never out of his 
hands; they became his model; and from them alone he learnt 
the whole magic of his verſification. This year he began an epic 
poem; the ſame which Biſhop Atterbury, long afterwards, per- 


a Comedy and Tragedy, the latter taken from a ſtory in the le- 
gend of St. Genewieve. They both deſervedly underwent the ſame 
fate. As he began his Paſtorals ſoon after, he uſed to ſay plea- 
ſantly, that he had literally followed the example of Virgil, who 
tells us, Cum canerem reges et praelia, etc. 

Ven. 130. no father diſcbey'd.) When Mr. Pope was yet a 
child, his Father, though no Poet, would ſet him to make Engliſh 
verſes, He was pretty difficult to pleaſe, and would often ſend 
the boy back to new turn them. When they were to his mind, he 
ook great pleaſure in them, and would fay, Theſe are grid 
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To ſecond AgBuTHNET! thy Art and Care, 
Ang teach, the Being you preſerv'd, to bear. 

But why then publiſh ? Granville the 621 cn 135 
And knowing Walſb, would tell me I could write * 
Well- natur d Garth inflam'd with early praiſe, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Szvift endur d ann 
The courtly Tallaot, Somers, Sheffield read. 


Ev'n mitred Rochefter would nod the head, 7915 150 
And St. Jaha's ſelf (great Dryden's wget, 

With open arms receiv'd one Poet mor 
Happy my ſtudies, when by theſe nee 100 


Happier their author, when by theſe belov'd! © 

From theſe the world will judge of men aud bons, 

Not from the Barnets, Oldniaurm, and Gantt. 106 
Soft wert my numbers; who could ape 

While pure Deſeription held the place of Senſe? 


NOo TZ S. 


Van. 139. Talhet, 2 All theſe were Patrogs or Admirers 
of: Mr. Dryden; Fog a ſcandalous libel: agat 2 m. 77 + 


8227 Satyr to hi. e, has been ted * 
Tae which he 225 wholly , 1 e Habe 


bee e the perſons to whoſc . — 1 Author PAY : 


publication 2 his firſt pieces perſons, with whom he was conver- 
ſant (and he adds beloved) at 1 or 17 4 of age; an early 
riod for ſuch acquaintance. he catalogue might be made Yer 
more illuftrious had he not 3 it to that time when he Writ 
the Paſtoral: and YT indſor For, on which he paſſes a ſort of cen- 
ſure in the lines followi 

% While pure deſcription-held the place of Senſe,” etc. 

4 40 146. n Kc. I. Authors of E and ny A 
* "Burnees, Oldmixons, 2d Cooks.) By no means authors 
of the ſame claſs ; though the violence of might hurry them 
into the ſame miſtakes. But if the firſt { 24h ed this way, it was 
only through an honeſt warmth of temper, that allowed too little 


to an excellent underſtanding. The other two, with very had | 


heads, had hearts ſtill worſe. 
VER, 148. FH bile pure. Deſcription held the place of Senſe 2 


Us uſes pate equivacally, to.Gignify either chaſte or empty 3, and has 
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Like gentle Fanzy's was my flow'ry ral 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream.” 

Yet then did Gildan draw his venal uin, vio mn 

I wiſh'd the man a Dinner, and ſate l. Fane a 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; N 5 

I never anfwer'd; I was not in debt. wee) baf 

If want provok'd, eee print, 155 . 

I wag'd no war with Beulam or the Mint. 7 
Did ſome more ſober Critic come abroad ve. - AS} 

If wrong, I ſmil'd; if right, I kiſs'd the rod. 

Pains, reading, ſtudy, are their juſt — 

And all they want is ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe. 60 

Commas and: points they ſet exactly right,, 

And *twere a ſin to rob them of their 2 1.91% 20 1 

Yetne'er one ſprig of laurel gracd — | 

Frontflaſhing: Dextley down to ann 


Ferse 


tiven in this fine what he eſteemed the true Charadter of deſeri 2 
tive poet 2. a» ft is called. A compoſition, in his e 
ea 


furd as a feaſt made up of fauces. The office of a piftoreſque ima» | 
gination isto brighten and adorn good Tenſe; ſo that to — it only 
in deſcription, is like childrens de lighting in a priſm fer the ſake of 
its gaudy colours; which when frugally managed, and artfolly dil. 
poſed, might be made to unfold and illuſtrate the nobleſt obgeets 
m nature. 
Van. 150. 4 . meader, or a Pur ling. fiream,] is a yerſe 
of Mr. A. of pointed Fon 8 | 
ainted miſtreſs, or a ling fiream,)- "Mean the 
— * Lack, and Windfor A 5 ah W. ing 

VII. 163. "theſe 714% How Nader) this title is given to 
the genius of PyILoLoc u, be ſeen by a ſhort account of the 
manners of the modern Schiliaft, 
When in theſe latter ages, human ten raiſed its bead in the 
Wet; and its tail, verbal criticiſm, was, of courſe, to rife with 
it; the madneſs of Critics ſoon became fo offenſive, that the grave 
ſtupidity of the Monks might appear the more tolerable evil. 
. Argyropylus, 2 meccenary Greek, who came to teach ſchool in 
aly, after the ſacking of Conſtantind le by the Turks, uſed to 
maintain that Cicero underſtobd neither phiofophy” nor Greek: 


7 
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d-catcher that lives on ſyllables, 


* 


_Norrs. 


'hile another of his countrymen, Js Laſcaris by name, threatened 
e | 7 £6 Countenanced by ſuch 


to imitate their ſcience. - However, thoſe earlier R1B AL ps raiſed 


2 but Gop and 
Laetus, in exceſs of ve- 


lowed by our countryman Baxzer, in every thing, but in the coſts © 
lines of his ſacrifices,” s.. 1 | 


But jf the Greeks cried "dawn Cicero, the, Italia: s koew 
childiſh XxX". 


cefſes into which the ainbitien of being, thought, Cres re. 
le: e 1 1 


piece of o_ 


| worry one 
11 Den 
PIES Vor. II. [19 S812 Fit 141 110 11 
* : 
12 + * 4 
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Preſerv 'd — debe name!” AIRED 


Notts. 
Ftercus Diobil and L. vtum Rr tore maceratem, ” N pp ns bee, theſe 
were 3 his 12 5 3 for his friends he tad — woes Gln 
in ſtore. Tn A fetter to Theauus, fee of two of t 
vius and Lipſat, he calls the firſt a monſter of ignorance, * the 
other, a lave to the Feſuits, ond as Uh ut ſo great was his 
love of lacred aqmity at the ſame time, that * ſays, I. fill keep up 
te with bim, 2 his Idiatry, far it ir 
de 7 in my Weib. ne_refte de lay 
Ne F ue je ſais 2 en 
” The th tr he gives of A own af RT in the ſame 
— is 0 leſs Txtraordivaty; Four vous Pee urer que notre 
Buſebe ſera un trefor der mer veilles de la deftrine Chronolegique. 
But this rnodeſt account of his own work, is. nothing in compariſon 
ihe ache hand Father he Oy his bookſeller of his own Perſon. This 
: 8 of Jalius $caliger's for the 
1 3 2 übe A or would give im direction concerning 
e 
; it in ion of letters is, that if the rayer co 
| * — feveral graces of Map niſſa, Ne phon, and 
Plato, he right "enabled. to ive the public ſome faint and 
-Iperſe®t edle F bis Perſon, Nor was- Salmafe us” fins s Judy 
ment of his on parts leſs favourable, to himſelf; as Mr. C 
tells the flory, This Critic, on a time, meeting two of his bre- 
chren, Meſl. Pee and Manſſac, in the Royal Library at Faris, 
Gaulman, | * rtuous conſciouſneſs. of their importance, told the 
other two, hat 89 6 oath, ey three could make head, againſt 
"ill the ; 87 in 2 = the great Sana Fo 


* Dh h 
elves .to that are 


ets fe 90 Wise 


2 5 tells ws, N Falls bad ſoatled at every name 
of the' firſt order in antiquity, ſuch as 4 iflethe, Cicero, — 
hom I ſhould have Wesch 1 Critic the like!i 


the redoubtabe Prrecran,, iouſſy 
arrns even 1g n We N 
ther, and ag el ſd thoſe ems which ſh 445 | 
a te wh sere 
Citi for the preſs, bad the mis 5 — q hegr hi 
deſtr3yed by fire? On which he is reported to have brok, 
66 Q duam ego tautum ſcelus concepi, O Chriſte! quem T5 
&« orum unquam laeſi, ut ita inexpiabili in me odiq 
« Audi ea quae tibi mentis compos, et ex animo dicam. Si forts 
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Pretty! in amber to obſerve the forms PHEFTA 

Of hairs, or ſtraws, or dirt, or gruba, bets my 

The things, we know, are neither rich ngr rares, 

But E how the devil they ot theaeo - tw. 41 L 
Were others angry: I excus q them tas: hg 


Well might th unge, Ilse den, U Their due. 
W ine, 1 $4 
« a 0 T * 8 F _— 311. be * 
& cum ad Wikia vitae finem pervenero, ſupplex : — 2 ad te 
„ oraturn, neve audias, neve inter tuos ee ag tos cum N 
« nis Diis in asternumi vitam agere Tee ? 
my author, he tted the, converſe. of wen, 
the thickeſt -of.t * en our he" 4 DEED 1 
of his life in alli _— 0.05, WOUL OUT 08 
ZR, $64: ſoſeing Ben 5 —— man, ww, alk 
faults,” d rved ever tots 385 into better mg: Wali 
lowing words of Cicero deſert him not amiſs; 
< tura genus quoddam acuminis, quod etiam — och 
« erat in reprehendendis verbis verſufum 1 e ſed fi 
« ſtomachoſum, neee, F apurg Moy etiam * 
%, m.“ a.) 4. 5 "i Are; 2 erg D 7 ft 
Ve. 1 Frei 4 am er mm ar. * 
| Poet B. 8 e full 22 of this 4 ror ie ”_ 0 
cation of his Shakef ſpear. Nos bas tid? Friebdb2ch on er ts ol 
ſince the appearance of his edition of the ſame poet: the liquid 
Amber of whoſe Wit has lately olicked up, and enrolled fack 2 
quantity of theſe In ſe ects, and 20 tribes ſo g Footed and varigus, . 
2s would have puzzh Reaumir to give names e 
of them it may not be amiſs to p reſerve _ ket ali {4 "i 9 0 
the Rev. Dr. Zacba * Grey; 755 homas Wards, th 
make ap the piu e, he learned 00 ier, tl 5, 5 Pn 
ſpectabſe peffonage, Mr. Tukvr arb 4. 155 
poetie imagery of this pallage; it hits den 00 5 
mired; for the moſt deteſtabl ” things in m 


beetle,” become pleaſing; wien well H preſetited 
But it is no leſs eminent for the heauty of tie 
2 ſcribler exiſts by b ng toy incorporated, Xs 
2 laſting monument of the wrath of the _— 


'Vzs. Were othe 
- Vx! 1 e thei bes £7 ets Dog 51 


ded, leſs ſen 
Ti E is N He UF lle, 9 


e e 
2717 To "THy9vVs ? 
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295 PROLOGUE TO THE SA TIRES. 

A man's true merit tis not hard to nd; 159 
But each man's ſecret ſtandard in his mind. 
That Caſting- weight pride adds to emprineſs, Sp 
This, who can gratify ? for who can 44! = 
The Bard whom pilfer'd Paſtorals renown. © © 2 | 
Who turnt u Perfiati tale for half a Crown,” - 180 
Juſt wntes to make his barrenneſs appear, 


And firains, from hard- bound brains, T N a 


year; 
He, who fill wanting, though he Hves on theft, . 
Steals'muck, ſpends little, yet has nothing left: 5 
And He, who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a eating. : 
He, whoſe fuſtian's ſo ſublimely bad, 187 
is not Poetry, but proſe run mad : [EVE 


| All theſe, my modeſt Satire bad zran/late, 


And own'd that nine ſuch Poets made a Tate. 8 190 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chaſe! 
And ſwear, een Mantel? war fake: pg 1 


ip. 1 KB 5 f 
1 KR en 4 FE „erl. 


VIX. W kan tal] Amb. Philip traallated a Book 


ealled the Perſian to 


225 186. ; Mavis —4 but . ebout . 4 
accident frequent and common to Poets, and Critict of a 
en bie only With ith this difference, that the Fust writes him- 

of his. p=rif meaning, and the Critic never gets into exother 
ans, Yet both keep going going on, and b/andering round about their 
re as benighted 55 who nn en· 


France which may | 
Vas. 18g. 4 7, Ee gs Satire bad tranſlate, 


Welt orks u the Train of cf delt by Por baud 
ae: 190,—nine ſuch Poetry 724 Alluding,, not to, the wine 


but to Taylors, 
WY 192. 452 3 r, not Appizon bimſelf war ſa afe.]- This 
au artful preparative AE the following Kaas bo z and finely, ob- 
—_— what might be thought unfavourable of the ſeverity of the 


_— by thoſe who. wen TRE os ** 


PROLOGUE'TO THE SA'TIRES, 207 
Peace to all ſuch !- but were there One whoſe fires! 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inſpures3 


ents h Nor ets. 2 A nen 
VER. 193. but were there One whoſe fires, ete.] Our Poet's 
friendſhip with Mr. Addiſon began in the year 1713. It was cul- 
tivated, on both ſides, with all the marks of mutual eſteem and 
affection, and a eonſtant intercourſe of good Offices. , Mr. Addiſon 
was always commending moderation; warned his friend againſt a 
blind attachment to party; and blamed Steele for his indifcreet 
zeal, The tranſlation of the Iliad being now on foot, he recom- 
mended it to the public, and joined with the Tories in puſhing the 
ſubſcription ; but at the ſame time adviſed Mr. Pope not te be 
content with the applauſe of one half of the nation. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pope made his friend's intereſt his own; (ſee note on 
Ver. 215, 1 Ep. B. ii. of Hor.) and, when Dennis fo brutally at- 
tacked the Tragedy of Cate, he wrote the piece called 4 ara. 
tive of his madneſs, _ SR PERF ene 
Thus things continued till Mr, Pope's growing reputation, and 
ſuperior genius in Poetry, gave urmbrage to his friend's falſe deli- 
cacy: and then it was he encouraged Philips and others (ſee his 
Letters) in their clamours againſt him as a Tory and Jacobite, who 
had aſſiſted in writing the Examiners ; and under an affected care 
for the Government, would have hid, even from himſelf, the true 
grounds of his diſguſt. - But his jealouſy ſoon broke out, and diſ- 
covered itſelf, firſt to Mr. Pope, and, not long after, to all th 
world. The Rape of the Lock had been written in a very haſt 
manner, and printed in à collection of Miſcellanies. The Were 
it met with encouraged the Author to reviſe and enlarge it, and 
give it a more important air ; which was done by advancing it into 
a mock epic poem, In order to this it was to have its Machine- 
ry; which, by the happieſt invention, he took from the Roſyeru- 
&an Syſtem, Full of this noble conception, he communicated his 
ſcheme to Mr, Addiſon; who, he imagined, would have been 
equally delighted with the improvement. On the contrary, he 
had the mortification to ſee, his friend regeive it coldly ; and even 
to adviſe him againſt any alteration ; for that the poem, in its ori- 
ginal ſtate, was a delicious little thing, and, as he expreſſed it, 
merum ſal. Mr, Pope was ſhocked for his friend; then firſt 
began to open his eyes to his Character. 50 
Soon after this, a tranſlation of the firſt book of the Iliad ap- 
peared under the name of Mr. Tickell ; which coming out at a 
critical JunEture, when Mr. Pope was in the midſt of his engage- 
ments on the ſame ſubjeR, and by a creature of Mr. Addiſon's, 
made him ſuſpect this to be another ſhaſt from the ſame quiver = 


* 


P 3 = , þ 
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And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe: © 
Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 


View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe; 200 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer ; 


| 1 Nor ES. 
Ard after a diligent enquiry, and laying many odd circumſtances 
together, he was fully convinced that it was not only publiſhed 
1. Mr, Add ſon's participation, but was indeed his own perfor- 
mager. Me, Pope, in his firſt refeatment of this uſage, was re- 
TolveT ts” expofe this tiew Verſion in a: ſevere critique upon it. 1 
ave naw by me the Copy he had marked for this purpoſe; in 
which He s elaſſed the ſeveral faults in tranſlation, language, and 
numbers, Under their proper heads. But the growing ſplendor of 
his 0wn works {> eclipſed the faint efforts of this oppoſition, that 
he truſted to its own weakneſs and malignity for the juſtice due 
unto if. About this time, Mr. Addifon's ſon-in-law, the E. of 
Warwick, told Mr, Pope, that it was in vain to think of being 
Well With his Fitter, who was naturally a jeatous man; that Mr. 
Pepe“ talent in Poetry had Hurt him; and to fuch a degree, that 
be Bad underfiadd et Gals ed Gilden th write à thing About * 
cherley; in which he had feutfiloufly abüſed Mr. Pope and his fa- 
milly; and for this ſervice he had given Gildon ten guineas, after 
"the pamphlet wis printed. The very next day, Mr. Pope, in 
great heat, wrote Mr. Addiſon a Letter, wherein he told him, he 
Was no ſtranger to his behaviour; which, however, he ſhould not 
"imitate: But that whit he thought Faulty in him, he would tell 
bim fairty t6 His {ace} and What deſerved praiſe he would not 
"deny Fin to the Gorld; and, as a proof of this diſpoſition towards 
bim, he had Tent hind the jnclofed 3 which was the CuanacTar, 
firſt publiſhed. ſeparately, and afterwatds inſerted in this place of 
the Epil. to Dr. Arbuthnot. This plain dealing had no ill effect. 
Mr. Addiſon treated Mr. Pope with civility, and, as Mr. Pope be- 
lieved,, with juſtice, from this time to his death; which happened 
about three years after. CEE | FE 
* *Ibid. but were there one whoſe fires, etc.) The ſtrokes in this 
Character are highly finiſhed. Atterbury 5 welf underſtood the 
© force of them, that in one of his letters to Mr. Pope, he ſays, 
Since you now khow where your Strength liee, I hope you will 
4 not ſuffer that talent to lie unemployed.” He did not; aud, 
by that means, brought ſatiric poetry to its perſection. 
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Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, |, |. |); 


Juſt hint a fault, and befitate, diſlike 31) , 411 17 +1 


Alike reſery'd to blame, or to commend, 1748880 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend: 
Dreading ev'n Fools, by Flatterers beſieg d. 
And ſo obliging, that he nefer oblig'&; 1 | 
And fit attentive to his own applauſe 2210 


2 4 
* * 1 


While Wits and Templars ey ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh facesof praiſe— _ 
1 1 85 
Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Arrius were he! 
1 11 "ELF ag" 4 75 3 27 1 1 Fe. - - 
182 bus VAE Ar 16 8. W ns — 
Dr 0539 3704 $4445 2040 ek L908 
Who, if two, Wits on rival themes 2 Io n 28 
Approves of each, but likes the worſt the beſt, 
Alluding to Mr. P.'s and Tickell's Tranſlation of the firſt Book of 
the Iliad. - FTT 15 
| : NoTzs. = 
Ven. 208. And ſo oblizing, that he ner oblig'd;) He was 
one of thoſe obliging perſons who are the humble Serwants of all 
Mankind, Mr, Pope therefore did wiſely ; he ſoon returned his 
ſhare in him, to the common ite ck. An agreeable French writer 
of the fair ſex deſcribes this ſort of Character well Rempli de 
« cesdefauts qui aident 2 plaire, et empechent de ſervir. “ 
Ver. 212. And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe.] When 


men, out of flattery, extol what they are canſcious they do not un- 


fear of praiſing in the wrong place is likely enough to give 
turn to the air of an embarraſſed countenance. ,- -— - "= 
VII. 413. Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be ?] 
While ſuch a Character is unapplied, all the various parts of it 
will be conſidered together; and if the aſſemblage of them be as 
incoherent as in this before us, it cannot fail of being the obje& of 
a malignant plealantry, _ "Tb oh 
VER. 214. ho would not weep, if ATTiCus were be !] But 
when we come to know it belongs to Atticus, i. e. to.une whoſe 
more obvious qualifies had before engaged our love or eſteem ; 


N P 4 


derſtand, as is ſometimes the caſe even of men of abe Hob 
a foolijb 


What though my Name ſtood rubric on the walls, 
Or plaiſter' d poſts, with claps, in tapitals? 216 
Or ſmoaking forth, a hundred hawkers load. 
On wings of winds came flying all abroad? _. 
I ſought no homage from the race that write; 

I kept, like u Monarchs, from their fight: 220 
Poems I heeded (now be-rhym'd fo long) 
No more than thou, great Gzoxce! a birth-day ſong. 
I n&er with wits or witlings paſs'd my days, 
To ſpread about the itch of verſe and praiſe ; 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 225 
To fetch and carry ſing-ſong up and down 
Nor at Rehearſals ſweat, and mouth'd, and cry'd, 
With handkerchief and orange at my ſide; 
But fick of fops, and poetry, and prate, | 
To Bao left the whole Caftalian ſtate. 230 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sate full-blown Bui puff d by ev'ry quill ; 
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then friendſhip, in ſpite of ridicule, will make a ſeparation : our 
old impreflions will get the better of our new ; or, at leaſt, ſuffer 
themſelves to be no further impaired than by the admiſſion of 2 
mixture of pity and concern. | | 

Idid. Arricus] It was a great falſchood, which ſome of the 
libels reported, that this Character was written after the Gentle- 
man's death ; which ſee refuted in the Teſtimonies prefixed to the 
Denciad.. But the occafion of writing it was ſuch as he would not 
make public out of regard to his memory : and all that could fur- 
ther be done was to omit the name, in the Edition of his 9 


Vzr. 216. claps, in capitals?) The bills of Quack-Dotors 
and Qack-Bookſellers being uſually paſted together on the ſame 


£, 
VrE. 218. On <vings of winds came flying all abriad ?] Hop 
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Much they extoll'd his pictures, much b A is 


Fed with ſoft Dedication: all day long. 517. alc = 10 
Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. nk bf 
His Library (where buſts of Poets dead 235 
And a true Pindar ſtood without a head) IA 
Receiv'd of wits an undiſtinguiſh'd race, - & 
Who firſt his judgment aſk'd, and then a place: 2 


And flatter d ev ry day, and ſome days eat: * 
Till grown more frugal in his ziper days. 
He paid ſome bards with port, and ſome with pri 
To ſome a dry rehearſal was aſſign'd, BE icon 
And others (harder ftill) he paid in kinda. 
Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not _ : 5 
Dryden alone eſcap'd this judging EMS 03 nit 
But ſtill the Great have kindneſs in reſerve, 1: - 
He help'd to bury whom he help'd to ſtarve. 

May ſome choice patron bleſs each grey gooſe quilt? 
May ev'ry Bavius have his Bufo fall! | 250: 


So when a Stateſman wants a day's defence, a 


Or * holds a whole week's war with Senſe, i 


i i 3 
After ver. 234. in the Ms. ad 
To Bards reciting he vouchſaf d z nod, K 
And ſouff 'd their incenſe ee gol. © 8 
e 18 * 
N o ＋ K 6. p 1 


VX. 236.—2 true ie Pindar d without: a head] Ridicules the: 
affectation of Antiquaries,. who 2 — erhibit the- Headleſs. 
"Trunks and Terms of - Statues, for iq. Homer,; Pindar, etc 
Vide Fulv. Ur fin. etc. P. nr 2973 


Ver. 248. —help'd to-bur y} Mr. Drydens afrer having Hved'i in | 


 exigencies, had u magnificent Funeral beſtowed ne bim by the 


contribution of ſeveral perſons of Quality. P. f 

Ver. 191. So uben a Stateſman, etc] Notwithſtanding this. 
ridicule on the (public neceffities.of the Great, our Poet was-Can-- 
a Foes to.confeſs that ny are not e. to 9 
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Or ſimple pride for fattry makes demands. 

May dunce hy dunce be whiſtled off my hands! BY 

Bieſs'd be the Ge, for thoſe they take'a away, 255 

And thoſe they left me; for they left me 3 Mt | 

Left me to ſee neglected Genius bloom, 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb: 

Of all chy blameleſs life the Oday Ds 

My Verſe; and Orrsss'er Weeping: Ger 0 m! 
Oh let me ide my 6wn, und die ſo to! 261 

(I's we and die is al I have to do: 

Maintain a Poet*s'dignity and eaſe,” 

And fee what friends, and read what Wake I 1e, 

Above a Patron, though I condeſcend 2065 

Sometimes to call a Miniſter my friende. 

I was not born for Courts or great affairs; 5 

I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my 3 15 

Can Neep without x Poem in my com ſe £6 1; 

Nor know, if e be a or n 270 

+ 3.01 #121 £ end $ | 


4. 492 . 7245 „ vA n ONT N * 
Aﬀter Ver. 270. in the MS. 
Priendſhips from youth I ſou ght, and and. ſeek them till : 
Fame, like the Wind) may bib e Where er it will. 
e World I kcew but made not wy: ee ns 
" Adin x coufe of faitiry iv*d mo fool. : 


* not ing the Wirld 725 Fre,,“ be mean, be did nat 

455 14 em of 0 on the principle er practice of men in 

2 ſs, 
ad +touibiH {bas N 9-737 5.,; a went ee 199 
them, as their — — qutreſſes generally may. For (when un- 
infected by the wevg#b ant boid of Party) he 1 _ _ 
ties much more di:pafſionately. | 
4: by% Our Ministers like Gladiators lire, * "ry + re 
443 8 is half their buſineſs blows to e girs 

e The good their Virtue would effect, or Senſe, ne. 

5-26 Dios ewe Exigents and Self. defence. "MS. | 
VIX. 265 —though 1 condeſcend, etc.] He thought it, ind he 
juſtly- thought it, # condeſcenſion in an honeſt Man to accept the 
friendſhip of any one, how high ſocver, whoſe conduct in life was 
governed only on principles of policy: for of what „ he ſpeaks, 


PROLOGUE' TO THE SA TIRES. 303 
Why am I aſk*d hat next ſhall. ſee the light ? 

Heav'ns ! was I born for nothing but to write??? 
Has Life no joys for me ? or (to be grave) 
Have I no friend to ſerve, no ſoul to ſare? 274 
„found Him cloſe with Sawift Indeed ? no doubt 
« (Cries prating Balbus) ſomething will come out.“ 
"Tis all in vain, deny it as I Will; „ 
No, ſuch a Genius never can lie ſtill zj; 
And then for mine obligingly miſtaceeees? 
The firſt Lampoon Sir Hill. or Bubo makes. 280 
Poor guiltleſs I!] and can I chuſe but forte tt 
When ev'ry Coxcomb Knows me by my Se 
erde +. 41:7 A $8 A e . 0 1 ee 
Alter ver. 282, in the K MIs. 


P. What if I ſing Auguſtus, great and goed? i , Ha 
A. You did ſo lately, was it underſto * Ser 


Pi. Be nice no more, but, with à mouth proſp und. 
As rumbling D s or à Norfolk ound; 
With Gzoxct and Fxty*x1c foughen ev'ry verſe, 
Then ſrnooth up all, and CARoL INE rehearfſe. 
A. No- the high taſk to lift up Kings to Gde. 
Leave to Court-ſermons, and to birth · day Odes. | 
On themes like theſe, ſuperior far to thine, + deb 
Loet laurell'd Cibber, and great Arnal ſhine. © OP 
FP. Why write at all? A. Ves, filence if you keep; 
Tube Town, the Court, the Wits, the Dugces weng. 
ume een, NE OE 
may be ſeen by the character he gives, in the next line, of the 
Courts they belong to. | Lo ha 088g 118 82 
VII. 271. WH am I aft'd, etc.] This is intended as a fe-: 
proof of thoſe impertinent complaints, which were contim 
made to him by thoſe who called themſelves bis friends, for not 
entertaining the Town as oftet as it wanted amuſement. & 
French Writer ſays well on this occaſion Das qu'om eſt; auteur, 
il ſemble qu on ſoit aux gages d'un tas de fainsans, pour leur fournir 
de gal amufer leur obe ſg. 
VX. 273. — er, to be grave, etc.] This important tiuth con- 
cerning the Sent, was always ſo preſent with him, that in his more 
ſerious hours he uſed to ſay, That he wvas certain of its immer ta- 
ity, that he ſeemed to feel it, as it were, within him by intuition. . 
VIE. 282. When ev'ry Coxcomb knows me by my Style?! The 


&? (37:74. 2 


* 


304 PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES: 


Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe er it for,, 
That tends to make one worthy man my fo·, ö 


8 , | 5 ' Nor 8. 4. ba, 3 
diſcovery of a concealed author by his Style, not only requires « 
perfect intimacy with his writings, but great ſki!! in the nature of 
compoſition. - But, in the practice of theſe Critics, knowing an 
Autbor by his ſtyle. is like judging of a man's whole perſon from 
the view of one of his moles. 1 | 

When Mr. Pops wrote the Adveriiſement'to the ſirſt edition of 
the e Dunciad, intimating, that it was by a different band 
| 4 from the other, and found in detached pieces, incorrect and un- 
« finiſhed,” I objected to him the affeQation of ufing ſo nnpro- 
miſing an attempt to miſlead: his Reader. He replied, that [ 
thought too highly of the public taſte; that, moſt commonly, it 
' was formed on that of half a dozen people in faſhion z who took 
the lead, and who ſometimes have intruded on the Town the 
dulleſt performances, for works of wit: while, at the ſame time, 
ſome true effort of genius, without name or xecommendation, 
hath paſſed by the public eye, . unobſerved or neglected: That he 
once before made the trial, I now objeQed to, with ſucceſs, in 
the Eſſay en Man: which was at firſt given (as he told me) to Dr. 
Young, to Dr. Deſaguliers, to Lord Bolingbroke, to Lord Paget, 
and, in ſhort, to every. body but to him who was capable of writing 
it. However, to make him amends, this ſame Public, when let 
into the ſecret, would, for ſome time after, ſuffer no poem with 
2 moral title, to paſs for any man's but his. So the Efay on Hu- 
man Life, the Eſſay on Reaſon, and many others of a worſe ten- 
dency, were very liberally beſtowed upon W at df ig; 

This, and à great deal more he added on the ſame. occaſion, and 
aſſured me, that his new Dunciad would be full as well underſtood. 
He was not miſtaken. This fourth book, the moſt ſtudied and 
| highly finiſhed of all his Poems, was eſteemed obſcure, (a name 

which, in exceſs of modeity, the reader gives to what he does not 
underſtand} and but a faint imitation, by ſome common hand, of 
the other three. He had himſelf the malicious pleafure to hear 
this jndgmeat paſfed on his favourite work, by feveral of his ac- 
quaintgace; a 'pleaſure more to his taſte than the fatteries they 
uſed to entertain him with, and were then intentionally paying 
him. Of which he gave me anoth inſtance,” that afforded bim 
much *diyerfion. ile theſe Acquaintance read the Eſay en 
Man 2s the work of an unknown Author, they 2 — they 
did not underſtand it: but when the reputation of the poem be- 


came ſecured by the knowledge of the Writer, it foon grew ſo 
dear and intelligible, that, on the appearance of the Comment on 
it, they told him, they wondered the Editor ſhould think & large 
' and nr interpretation neceſſary. „F 

„ 9 BLOC 2+ ln A 


: ; * 
„ N ere 
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pROLOGUE TO THE n 305 


Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a ſear, 285 
Or from the ſoft- ey d Virgin ſteal a tear * n 
But he who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's: peace, 


Inſults fall'n worth, or Beauty in diſtreſs, 1 Ry 
Who loves a Lie, lame Slander helps 3 1 
Who writes a Libel, or who copies out:: * 
That Fop, whoſe pride affects a patron's name, 1 
Yet abſent, wounds an author's honeſt fame: 4 
Who can your merit ſelſiſby approve, ' +) ; * 
And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the ee ; awd 
Who has the vanity to call you Rien -::: 25 + 298 
Yet wants the honour, 1njur'd, to defends b 
| ++ Nee 23.5351: | 


VIX. 293 —ſelbibly vid; a to ab or 1 
not to ſee, a well eſtabliſhed merit, would impeach his own heart 
or underſtanding. 

VIxx 294. Aud ſbeav the ſenſe of it without the love ] i. e. will 
never ſuffer the admiration; of an excellence to ren any * 
1 — to whom 1 MF 33 
. Var. 296, 2 o bas the van | 

ee Yet wwants the — to defend * 
When a great Genius, whoſe writings have afforded the world much 
2 and inſtruftion, happens to be enviouſly attacked, or 

Ily accuſed, it is natural to think that a ſeuſe of gratitude for ſo 
agreeable an obligation, or a ſenſe of that honour reſulting to on 
country from ſuch a Writer, ſhould riſe amonglt thoſe who cal i th 

ſelves his tym. a 2 general indignation. — —_ 9270 
rience ſhews us the very contrary Some tak ignant 
— in the attack; e a fooliſh Gali in 1 2 f 
conflict; and the far greater part look on " with a ſelfiſh indiffe- 
rence. Horace warned his friend bento this exceſſive W 285 
not 2 wre of ming; 
t penĩtùs notum tentent crimin ſerves,... | 
fFuteriſque tuo fidenter tuo patch Wy I] 1555 : 
E Dente Theonino cum circumroditur, d 
Ad te poſt paulo venturs pericula 1 
A late 2 3 in the manner of Mr. | has turned * 
s with great elegance and f irit; hic becauſe. i 1 
the occaſion, I ſhall here tranſcribe. 1 vi fam: ny 
But ſhould the man in whom (rare valon j ſhine OED” 
« Wit's glowing graces, Reaſon's ſpark divi . TEE 12 
„WMWhoſe 8 manners * 's ſelf approves, VIP 
15997 id thr Learning'si 9 ee, 
0 12 the rk 2250 's mot] 222 & 
The proud, the bigotted, the dull, the vain, 


* * — % 


ber 


366 PROLOGUETO THE SATIRES. 
Who tells whate er you think, A e ſay, | 
And, if he lie not, muſt at leaſt betrays 3 1 
Who to the Deun, and il ver bell can , 4 > 1 
And ſees at Camont what was never there; 30⁰ 
Who reads, but with a luſt to miſapplyß, 1 ba 
Make Satire a Lampoon, and Fiction Lie 
A laſh like mine no honeſt man ſhall dred. 
But all ſuch babling blockheadsin his lead: 6-35 Y 
Let Sporus tremble— A. What? that c filk,” 
Sporus, that mere white curd of Aſgsmitk 2" 305 
Satire or Senſe, alas! can Sgoruf fel? Mt) v 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? /?? 
P. Ye: let me flap this bug with gilded wings, | 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks . 41 10 
Whoſe buzz the witty ad the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne'er taſtes, and beauty ne'er enjoy 22 
So well-bred fpaniels civilly delighgt ba gs 
In mumbling of the game they dare nor bite. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, _ 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. * +9 
Whether in florid impotence he ſpeak ss, e 
_ And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks; ;, 
On at the car of Ewe, familiar Toad; : + Lig ene 
x aue Wy If venom, ſpits himfelf abroad, 50 


k 1255 4 "No ö ö f 
T1: 0 T E 1 | - 6 1 * ”y % 14 44 


4 „ Ariſe | * nobly feeling for your r 
His morals vindicate, his fame „ ee 
Till burſting t the doud; with dachi Tay 
66 Truth bids bis wort blaze forth in open day“ ? 

eee en by Mr. Neville. 

vis 499 Who th 15 Dea, ind ſilver bell, 4e. Meaning 

| the e de wohl have perfuade@ the Duke of Chandos that Mr. 
P. meant him in thoſe circumſtances ridiculed in the Epiſtle's 

| Tafte. See bir. Pope's ſetter to the Fart of 99 Nun 


* matter. Bo yo 
ER. 319. 7 91114 ter Jon 
van. 320 Hat e Lee 6 den Fry ln, 


2 17 962 eb 505 bonogid 33 * r 


prOtLoGUE TO THE SATIRES. zy 
In puns, or olities, or tales, of lies ae 
Or ſpite, or mut, or rhymes,” or blaſphemies,” EL 
His wit all ſee-ſaw, between dba and 1h, 
Now high, now low, ow maſter: up, now mil 0 


And he himſelf one vile Antitheſtis 3253 
Amphibious thing that acting either past. 419461 
The trifling head, or the corrupted heart 


Fop at the tollet, flatt'rer àt the board}; irs 1/0 06 
Now trips à Lady; and nom ftrats'a Lord 
Eve's tempter thus the Rabbins have expreſt, 330 
A Cherub's face, a reptile all the reſt, 

Beauty that ſhocks you, parts that none will truſt, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that Licks the duſt. 
Not Fortune's worſhipper, not Faſhion's fool, 
Not Lucre's madman, nor Ambition, tool, 2 
Not proud, nor ſervile ; Be one Poet's pralle, 105 
That, if he pleas d. he pleas d by manly Ways: 
That Flatt'ry, ev'n to Kings, he held a ſhame,  . 

And thought a Lie in verſe or proſe the ſame, - IE 
That not in Faacy's maze he wahdet'd lang, - 340 
N Von to m—_ and moraliz\d his ſong: 12514 44 


* 
. 


Tl wh 3 nA tins 
: | F! e J ens tele a 4 ; 8 5 
called by the 170 "Toad: £20 en f lagi Se e LT 
upon plants, and emitted b younk inſe 1 which, lie bi wig 


midſt of them, for their preſervation while in their belpleſs Nate 
Ver. 340. That not in Fancy's maze he wander'd long,] 

merit; in this will appear very great, if we conſider, tha c he this 

walk he had all the adyaptages which the moſt poetic Iba 

could give, to a great Genius. M. Vo N r in a NS. letter 
before me, . thus from England fr 85 Tot 

« inte py {end you, two or thre c6.P | ' 

« „Poet of. OE and at preſent of. 


© are; acqui ted enoug with the En .ngliſh to! 
c of all Tas al * A works. 8 l Nope 0g 1 88 


F em called the Eſſay on Critici l to t 
« Ho 2 pf 72 5 his 79 the 72 8. be 2 4 
, above the eutrinof D gud 15 never aw ia 
1 8 nation, Io as grates, ſo great eh, Fe 1 25 


0 
— 4 — 
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£ "Is, enn 
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MS. Lett. Ock. ns, 1726. 


cultivation of his genius that he had . advantage of 
and Achitophel, but chiefly by his Prologues and Epilogues, ap- 


zes PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES: 


That not for Fame, but Virtue's better end.. 
He ſtood the furious foe, the timid friend, pA 
The damning critic,  half-approving wit. 
The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit: 345 
Laugh'd at the loſs of friends he never had, 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 
The diſtant threats of vengeance on his head. 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never ſhed'; 
The tale reviv'd, the lie ſo oſt o erthroẽmn, 350 
Th' imputed traſh, and dulneſs not his .] 


* * 
A 


. NorTzss. eee 
« ſo refined knowledge of the world, as in this little performance.” 


Ver. 341. But floop'd te Truth, and moraliz'd his ſong ;) This 
may be ſaid no leſs in commendation of his krerary, than of his 
mofa character. And his ſuperior excellence in poetry is owing 
to it. He ſoon diſcovered in what his force lay; and he made the 
beſt of that advantage, by a ſedulous cultivation of his proper ta- 
lent. For having read Quintilian early, this precept did not eſ- 
cape him, Sant 1 duo vitanda pros ſus: unum ne tentet quod 

i mon poſit ; alterum, ne ab eo, quod quis optime facit, in 4 
cui minus eff idoneus, transferas. It was in this knowledge and 


his great maſter, Dryden; who, by bis Mac-Flecno, his Abfolom 


pears to have had great talents for this ſpecies of moral poetry; 
but, unluckily, he ſeemed neither to underſtand nor attend to it. 

"Ibid. But ftcop'd to Truth, 1 The term is from falconry ; and 
the alluſion to one of thoſe untam'd birds. of ſpirit, which ſome- 
times wantons at large in airy circles before it regards, or /foeps to, 


its prey. 
_ © Ver. 343. He flood the furious the timid friend,] His 
ranking the timid friend, Eh bee i higheſt Gs of life, 2 


furious foe, has great juſtnefs and dignity of ſentimient: for, with 
—_— fend, he had to combat Ke 1 


„Ans 4 
F 


; 


Rol o TO THE'SATIRES.' zog 


The morals blacken'd when the writings ſcape, ! 
The libelPd perſon, and the piQtur'd ſhape „ ad 
Abuſe, on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread, 
A friend in exile, or a father, dead; 355 
The whiſper, that to Greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his SA ION's Bar— — 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtus ] all the paſt: 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome ev'n the I ? 
A. But why inſult the poor, affront the great ? 360 
P. A knave's a knave to me, in ev'ry ſtate „ 422207 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail, 
Sporus at court, or Japbet in a jail N r 
A hireling ſeribler, or a hireling peer 
Knight of the poſt corrupt, or of the ſhire; 365 


Nor. 1 | 
ſhameleſsly repeated in the Libels, and even in that called the Ne- 
bleman's pitt. . 8 

Vrx. 351. Th' imputed traſb,] Such as profane Fſalms, Court 
Poems, and other ſcandalous things, printed in his name by Curl 
c / / eee ee 
Ver. 354. Abuſe, en all be led, or lov'd bin, read,] 
Namely, on the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Burlington, 
Lord Bathurſt, Lord Bolingbroke, Biſhop Atterbury, Dr. Swift, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Gay, his Friends, his Parents, and his very 
Nurſe, aſperſed in printed papers, by James Moore, G. Ducket, 
L. Welſted, Tho. Bentley, and other obſcure perſons. P. | 

Ver. 356. The whiſper, that to Greatneſs fill too near, By 
the <obiſper is meant calumniating honeſt characters. Shake 
has finely expreſſed this office of the ſycophant of Greatneſs in-the 


1 


following line: £330 S£0.. 
Rain ſacrificial hiſp'rings in his ear.” | NGTTSY. Þ 
By which is meant the immolating men's reputations to the vice 
or vanity of his Patron. . | 17 5 ans 
VIX. 357. Perhaps, yet vibrates] What force and elegance of 
Expreſſion j which, in one word, conveys to us the phyſical effects 
of ſound, and the moral effects of an often repeated ſlander, | 
' Ver. 359.: For thee, fair Virtue] welcome c' thelaft !] This 
line is remarkable for preſenting us with the moſt amiable image 
of ſteddy Virtue, mixed with a modeſt concern for this being forced 
to undergo the ſevereſt proofs of his love for it; which was the be- 


ing thought hardly of by his Soverz1Gn; - 


1 


30 PROLOGUE/TO THRSAT RUS 


If on a Pillory, or near a Throne 
He gain his Prince's ear, or loſe his on. b 329021] * 11 
Vet ſoft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
apphe can tell you how this man was bit: 
This dreaded Sat'riſt Dennis will confeſs |. 61:4 320 
Foe to his pride, but Friend to his diſtieſs:: „anne 
So humble, he has knock'd at T dοẽjỹæ,ſ Ee 
Full ten years ſlander d, did he once reply 7/ 
Three thouſand ſuns went down on M elſted's lie. 375 
To pleaſe his Miſtreſs, one aſpers'd his lifeÿh 
Helaſh'd him not, but let her be his wife 
Let Buagel charge lou Gr ubft reel ON his quill, 18178 A 
And write whate'er he pleas'd, except his Will; 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 368. in the MS. TD . . 
Once, and but once, his heedleſs Vouth was bit, 
And lik'd that dang'rous thing, a Female Wit: 
Safe as he thought, tho? ail the prudent chid; 
lite writ no Libels, but my Lady did's 


* . > 1 p i 3 
Great odds in am'rous or poetic gane 
Were Woman's is the fin, and Min's the ame: 
ele, | Fas r e N bh 243” 82 7 Sq 
$4 


_ Var. 374. en years] It was ſo long after many libels before 
the Author of the Dunciad publiſhed that poem, till when, he 
never writ-a word in anſwer to the many ſcurrilities and falſhoods 
Wen e, ß root al AT: 4) 
. Vss. 375. Welfted's lie. This man had the impudence to tell 


in print, that Mr. P. had occaſioned a Lady's death, and to name 


a perſon he never heard of. He alſo publiſhed that he libell'd the 
Duke of Chandos; with whom (it was added) he had lived in ta- 
miliarity, and received from him a preſent of feve bundred: pounds : 
the falſhood of both which is known to his Grace. Mr P. never 
received any preſent, further than the ſubſcription for Homer, from 
him, or from Azy great Man whatſoever. . 
Ver. 378. Let Budget) - Badgel, in a weekly p et called 
the Bee, beſtowed much abuſe on him, in the imagination that lie 


vit ſome things about the Laſt Will of Dr. Tindal, in the Erub- 


fireet\ Journal ;, à Paper wherein he never had the leaſt hand, di- 


rection, or ſuperviſal, nor the leaſt knowledge of its Author. PE 
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PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES:! 311 
Let the two Curls of Town and Court, abuſe 380 
His father, mother, body, ſoul and muſmge. 
Yet why? that Father held it for a rule 
It was a fin to call our neighbourfool: . 

That harmleſs Mother thonght no wife a whore: 
Hear this, and ſpare his family, James Moore / 11385 
Unſpotted names, and memorable long 
If there be force in Virtue, or in Song. 
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VER. 37 9. except his Will: lluding to Tindal's Will: by 
which, and other indirect .de, Budgel, to the excluſion of 
the next- heir, 4 nephew, got to bitnſelf almbſt the whole fortune 
of 2 man entirel e Tx 164, G7 

s fa 


” 


1 


- 


v 1 +13 2{1'Q 

ther, mother, etc.] ln fone. of Curl's a 

'other pamphlets, Pope's Father was ſaid to be a Mechanie, 2 
Hatter, a Farmer, nay a Bankrupt. But, what is ſtranger, a No- 
ble man (if ſuch a reflection could be thought to come from a No- 
ble man) had dropt an alluſion to that "tif untruth, in à paper 
called an Epiſtle to a Docter of Divinny : and the following line, 

+ Hard as thy Heart, and as thy Birth obſcure,” , 

had fallen from a like Courtly pen, in certain / i to the Imitater 
of Horace, Mr. Pope's Father was of 4 Gentlemail's Faniily 
Oxfordſhire, the head of which was the Earl of Downe, whoſe 
ſole Heireſs married the Earl of Lindſay His Mother was the 
daughter of William Turner, Eſq; of Vork: She had three bro- 
thers, one of whom was killed, another died in the ſervice of 
King Charles; the eldeſt following his fortunes, and becoming a 
general officer in Spain, left her what eſlate remained after the 

lequei:rations and forſeitures of her family Mr. Pope died in 
1717, aged 76; She in 1733, aged 93, a very few weeks aſter 

this Poem was ſiniſned The following: inſcription was placed by 

2 on their Monument in the pariſh of Twickenham, in 

1 ex : lee ee nee 3 


VII. 381. H. f 


* 3 4 4 


22Dn20., dds: . 
ALEX ANDRO. Por k. viro. innocvo, FAOBO. 10. 
QVI. VIXIT. AuxxNos. LXXV.,0B. MDCCIXVIL.. | 

| ET. EDITHAE. CONIVGI. INCVLPABILE: 42 
f PIENTISSIMAE; VAE. vixtT. ANN'0S. 
XCI1I. 0B. beck xX XiIiIImi. 
PARENTIBVS, BENEMERENTIBVs, FILIVS. FECIT. 
ET. $IRL, P. 
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312 PROLOGUE TO THE SA TIRES. 

Of gentle blood (part ſhed in Honour's cauſe, ' | 

While yet in Britain Honour had applauſe). #35 

Each parent, ſprung A. What fortune, pray 
FP. IIc 2569 5 44: 390 

And better got, than Beftia's from the throne. 

Born to no Pride, inheriting no Strife, ce 

Nor marrying Diſcord in a noble wf 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, SIGH ww FEE; 

The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 39; 

No Courts he ſaw, no ſuits would ever try, 

Nor dar'd an Oath, nor hazarded a Lie. 

Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art, 

No language, but the language of the heart. 

By Nature honeſt, by Experience wiſe, 400 

Healthy by temp'rance, and by exerciſe ; ; 

"His life, 4 long, to fickneſs paſt unknown, 

His death was inſtant, and without a groan. 

O grant me, thus tolive, and thus to die! 

Who ſprung from Kings ſhall know leſs joy than I. 


St - 5 | r ˙⸗“ 0 
Vzn. 390. A. What fortune, pra His Friend's perſonating 
_ the Town in this place, — 4 As gives 
you ſpirit to the ridicule of the queſtion.— Julian has a parrallel 
ke, in his ſarcaſtic diſcourſe to the people of Antioch, where 
he tells them « ſtory out of Plutarch, concerning Cato; who, 
when he came-near their eity, found their youth under arms, and 
the magiſtrates in their rabes of office. On which, alighting in an 
ill humour with his friends, who he imagined had informed them 
of his approach, the Maſter of the ceremonies came up; and, ad- 
vancing before the company, accoſtcd him in this manner; 
Stranger, how far off is Demetrius? Now this Demetrius ('ay3 
Julian) was one of Pompey's freedmen, and immenſely rich. Toe 
will aſt me wat mt was worTH; for I know nithing fo likely . 
te excite your 22 W 7 truly, for this, you muſt conſult 
Demophilas the Bythinian, wwhoſe anecdgtes turn chigfly upon Jub- 
| jefts of this high importance. 118 
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O Friend! may each domeſtic bliſs be thine! 406 
Be no unpleaſing Melancholy mine: 
Me, let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing Age, 
With lenient arts extend a Mother's breath, 410 
Make Languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of Death, 
Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye, 
And keep a while one parent from the ſky! 
On cares like theſe, if length of days attend. 
May Heav'n, to bleſs thoſe days, preſerve my friend, 
Preſerve him ſocial, cheerful, and ſerene, 416 
And juſt as rich as when he ſerv'd a Queen. 
A. Whether that bleſſing be deny'd or given, 
Thus far was right, the reſt belongs to Heav'n. 


| Vanilla TIONS. 
After Ver. 4os. in the MS. | 
- Andof myſelf, too, ſomething muſt I ſay ? 

Take then this verſe, the trifle of a day, 
And if it live, it lives but to commend 
The man whoſe heart has ne er forgot a Priend, 
Or head, an Author; Critic, yet polite, 
And friend to Learning, yet too wile to write. 


Wanna 


Vir. 417. And juft as rich as when he ſerv'd a Queen.) An 
honeſt compliment to his Friend's real unaffected diſintereſt 
edneſs, when he was the favourite Phyſician of Queen Aune. 
_ Ver. 418. A. Whether that bl:ſſing, etc.] He makes his 
Friend cloſe the Dialogue with a ſentiment very expreflive of that 


religious reſignation, which : 
ED 0, which was the Character of his temper, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Occaſion of publiſhing theſe Initations was 

the Clamour raiſed on ſome of my Epiſtles. An 

Anſwer from Horace was both more fall, and of more 

Dignity, than any I could have made in my own per- 

ſon ; ahd the Example of much greater Freedom in 

ſo eminent a Divine, as Dr. Donne, ſeemed a proof 
with what indignation and contempt a Chriſtian may 
treat Vice or Folly, in ever fo low, or ever ſo high a 
Station. Both theſe Authors were acceptable to the 
Princes and Minifters under whom they lived. The 
Satires of Dr. Donne I verſified, at the defire of the 
Earl of Oxford, while he was Lord Treaſurer, and 
of the Duke of Shrewſbury who had been Secxetary of 
State; neither of whom looked upon a Satire on Vi- 
cious Courts as any Reflection on thoſe they ſerved in, 
And indeed there is not in the world a greater error, 
than that which Fools are ſo apt to fall into, and 
Knaves with good reaſon to encourage, the miſtaking 
a Satiriſt for a Libeller ; whereas to a true Satiriſt no- 
thing is ſo odious as a Libeller, for the ſame reaſon 
as to a man zruly virtuous COTE is ſo hateful as 2 
Hypocrite. 

Uni aequus Virtuti ME eius Anicis. P. 


Vor. Il | ö Q 


318 J 
THE FIRST SATIRE OF THE SECOND BOOK 
OF 


KOALA. CE 
IMITAT E D. 


WHOEVER expects a Parapbraſe of Horace, 
or a faithful Copy of his genius, or manner of writ- 
ing, in theſe IuITATIOxs, will be much diſappoint- 
ed. Our Author uſes the Roman Poet for little more 
chan his canvas: And if the old deſign or colouring 
chance to ſuit his purpoſe, it is well: if not, he em- 
ploys his own, without ſcruple or ceremony. Hence 
it is he is ſo frequently ſerious when Horace is in jeſt; 
and at eaſe where Horace 1s diſturbed. In a word, 
he regulates his movements no further on his Origi- 
nal, than was neceſſary for his concurrence, in pro- 
moting their common plan of Reformation of Manner. 
Had it been his purpoſe merely to paraphraſe an 
ancient Satiriſt, he had hardly made choice of Horace; 


with whom, as a Poet, he held little in common, 


beſides a comprehenſive knowledge of life and man. 
ners, and a certain curiaus ſelicity of expreſſion, which 
conſiſts in uſing the ſimpleſt. Janguage with dignity, 
and the moſt ornamented, with eaſe, For the reſt, 
his harmony and ftrength of numbers, his force and 
ſplendor of colouring, his gravity and ſublime of ſen 
timent, would have rather led him to another model. 
Nor was his temper leſs unlike that of Horace, than 
his talents. What Horage would only ſmile at, Mr. 
Pope would treat with the grave ſeverity of Perſius: 


And what Mr. Pope would ſtrike with the cauſtic 
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bektoning of Javenal, Horace 3 content kinks 


ſelf with turning into ridicule. 
If it be aſked then, why he took any body at all to 
imitate, he has informed us in his Adverti/ement. To 


which we may add, that this ſort of Imitation, which 


is of the nature of Parody, throws reflected grace and 
ſplendor on original wit. Beſides, he deemed it more 
modeſt to give the name of Imitations to his Satires, 
than, like Deſpreaux, to give the name of Satires to 
Imitations. 
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320 IMITATIONS Of HORACE. BOOK IL, 
55s Moow S509] fenvvel to anni»: 


„ 


Legem tendere opus; b ſine nervis altera, quidquid 
Compoſui, pars eſſe putat, Gmileſque Serum 
Mille die verſus deduci poſſe, c Trebati, 
Quid faciam ? praeſcribe. | 
£4 Quieſcas. 
H. Ne faciam, inquis, 
Omnino verſus ? Vu 
T. Aio. dae 
H. Peream, male, ſi non 
Optimum erat: © verum nequeo dormire. 


NoTEs. 


Ven. 3. Scarce to wiſe Peter Chartres] It has been common- 


ly obſerved of the Engliſh, that a Rogue never goes to the Gal- 
lows without the pity of the Spectators; and their parting curſes 


been as commonly aſcribed to the good nature of the people. But 
it is a miſtake. The true cauſe is their hatred and envy of power. 
Their compaſſion for Dunces and Scoundrels (when expoſed by 
great writers to public conternpt, either in juſtice to the age, or 
in vindication of their own Characters) has the ſame ſource. T 


his Pen. 


on the rigour of the Laws that brought him thither : and this has 


cover their envy to a ſuperior genius, in lamenting the ſeverity & 
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8 A T IR 1 


ro Mr. FORT ES C UE. 


P.“ HERE are a ſcarce can think i it, but am told) 
2 There are, to whom my Satire ſeems too 
| 525 + PT} 
Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſant enough, FER, 
And ſomething ſaid of Chartres much too rough, 
d The lines are weak, another's pleay'd to * -- 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day. . 
Tim'rous by nature, of the Rich in awe, 
J come to council learned in the Law: | 
You'll give me, like a friend both ſage and free, 
Advice ; and (as you uſe) without a Fee. "9 
F. d a write no more. ä 
| P. Not write? but then 1 think, 
e And for my ſoul I cannot fleep a wank. 
I nod in company, I wake at night. 
Fools ruſh into my head, and ſo I write. 


I, N 


"ts in ren: I =: nature, of the Rich in 3 The deli 


_ cacy. of this does not fo. much. lie in the ironical application of it to 
himſelf, as in its ſeriouſly characteriſing the Perſon for whoſe ad · 
vice he applies. 


VIA. 11. Not write b etc.] He has omitted the 0d. humorous 
2's of the dead EN 
5 Peream male, fi non 


optimum erat: | j N 
and has loſt the grace, by not imitating Fa conciſeneſs, of. 


verum nequeo dermire. 


For conciſeneſs, when it is clear (as in this place) gives the bighef 
wh, to elegance of exprefſion,——But what follows is as much 
_aboye the Original, as this falls ſhort of i it, 


Q3 


5 © 
. * EXE — 2 
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FT. f Ter uncti 
Tranſnanto, Tiberim, ſomno quibus eſt opus alte; 
Irriguumve mero ſub noctem corpus habento. 0 
E Aut, ſi tantus amor ſeribendi te rapit, aude 
CAESARISs invicti res dicere, h multa laborum 
Praemia laturus. | 
Hl. Cupidum, pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt : i neque enim quivis Borrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fradta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 

Aut /abentis equo deſcribat vulnera Partbi. | 
T. k Attamen et juſtum poteras et ſcribere fortem, 
Scipiadam ut ſapiens Lucilius. ; T7 

H. Haud mihi deero, 
Cum res ipſa feret: } niſi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Caęſaris aurem : 
Cui male ſi palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. 


NoTEsS 


Vzx. 20. Hargſbora,] This was intended as a pleaſantry on the 
Novelty of the preſcription, 3 

VIX. 23. What F like Sir Richard, etc.) Mr. Molyneux, 4 
great Mathematician and Philoſopher, had a high opinion of Sir 
Richard Blackmore's poetic vein. All cur Engliſh Poets, except 
Milton (ſays he in a Letter to Mr. Locke) have been mere ballad- 
makers in compariſon of him, And Mr. Locke, in anſwer to this 
obſervation, replies, J find, with pleaſure, a firange harmony 
throughout, between your thoughts and mine. Juft ſo, a Roman 
Lawyer, and a Greek Hiſtorian, thought of the poetry of Cicero. 
But theſe being judgments made by men out of their own profeſs 
fion, are little regarded. And Pope and Juvenal will make Black- 
more and Tully paſs for Poetaſters to the world's end. . 


Td 
— — 
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F. You could not do a worſe thing for your life. 15 
Why, if the nights ſeem tedious—take a Wife: 
f Or rather truly, if your point be reſt, 
ettice and cowſlip-wine; Probatum eft. 
SE | But talk with Celſus, Celſus will adviſe 19 
2 Hartſhorn, or ſomething that ſhall cloſe your eyes. 
BZ E Or, if you needs muſt write, write CAESARA“s Praiſe, 
h You'll gain at leaſt a Knighthood, or the Bays. 
P. What? like Sir i Richard, rumbling, rough, 
and fierce, | | 
With Ar Ms, and Georce, and Bxaunswick crowd 
the verſe, 23 
Rend with tremendous ſound your ears aſunder, 25 
With Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuſs, and 
Thunder ? ; | | 
Or nobly wild, with Budgel's fire and force, 
Paint Angels trembling round his falling Horſe ? 
F. k I hen all your Muſe's fofter art diſplay, 
Let CaroLina (mooth the tuneful lay, 30 
Lull with AuELIA's liquid name the nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the Royal Line. 
P. 1 Alas! few verſes touch their nicer ear; 
They ſcarce can bear their Laureate twice a year; 
And juſtly CA Es Ax ſcorns the Poet's lays, 35 
It is to Hiſtory he truſts for Praiſe, 3 


Nor EA. 


Vis, 28. falling Herſe?] The horſe on which his Majeſty 
charged at the battle of Oudenard ; when the Pretender, and the 
Princes of the blood of France, fled before him. 


Q4 
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T. m Quanto rectius hoc, quam triſti laedere verſu 
Pantolabum ſcurram, Nomentanumve nepotem ? 
a Cum ſibi quiſque timet, quanquam eſt inta&us, et 
H. o Quid faciam ? ſaltat Milonius, ut ſemel iQ 
Acceſſit fervor capiti, numeruſque lucernis. 
p Caſtor gaudet equis; ove prognatus eodem, 
Pugnis. quot capitum vivent, totidem fadiorum 
Millia. 9 me pedibus delectat claudere verba, 
Lucili rity, noſtrim melioris utroque. 


Ille velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 


mern 


Ven. 39. Abuſe the ogy beſt good men in metre.) The b-/ 
geod Man, a City phraſe for the richeſt. Metre—not uſed bere 
purely to help the verſe, but to ſhew what it is a Citizen eſteems 
the greateft aggravation of the offeace. 

VR. 41. What ſbould ail en ?] Horace hints at one reaſon, 
that each fears his oxen turn may be next; his imitator gives aus- 
ther, and with more art, a reaſon which inſinuates, that his very 
lenity, in uſing feigned names, increaſes the number of his Ene- 
mies, who ſuſpe& they may be included under that cover. 

Ver. 46. Darty his Ham-pye;) This lover of Ham-pye owned 
the fidelity of the Poet's pencil; and ſaid, he had done juſtice to 
his taſte ; but that if, inſtead ef Ham-pye, he had given him Sweel- 
pye, he never could have pardoned him. : 

Ver. go. Like in all elfe, as one Egg te another.) This has nei- 
ther the juſtnefs nor elegance of 

„% ovo prognatus eodem :;"? 
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F. m Better be Cibber, I'll maintain it till, y 
Than ridicule all Taſte, blaſpheme Quadrille, a 
Abuſe the City's beſt good men in metre, - 
And laugh at Peers that put their truſt in Peter. 40 
n Ev'n thoſe you touch not hate you. th 
P. What ſhould ail em? 
F. A hundred ſmart in Timon and in Balaam: 
The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. 
P. o Each mortal has his pleaſure : none deny 45 


_ Scarſdale his bottle, Darty his Ham-pye; - 


Ridotta ſips and dances, till ſhe ſee 

The doubling Luſtres dance as faſt as ſhe; _ 
p F--- loves the Senate, Hockley-hole his brother, 
Like in all elſe, as one Egg to another. 50 
q I love to pour out all myſelf, as plain © 
As downright Shi PEN, or as old Montagne: 

In them, as certain to be lov'd as ſeen, 

The Soul ſtood forth, nor kept a thought within; 

In me what ſpots (for ſpots I have) appear, 55 


Will prove at leaſt the Medium mult be elear. 


enn 


For though it may appear odd, that thoſe who come from the ſame 
Egg, ſhould have tempers and purſuits directly contrary; yet 
there is nothing ſtrange, that two Brothers, alike in all things elſe, 


ſhould have different amuſements. 


Ver. 52. As downright Shippen, or as old Montague.) They 
had this, indeed, in common, to uſe great liberties of ſpeech; and 


to profeſs ſaying what they thought. Montagne had many quali- 
ties, which have gained him' the love and eſteem of his Readers: 


the other had one, which always gained him the favourable atten-. 
tion of his Hearers, For, as a celebrated Roman Orator obſerves, 
« Maledicit inzxUD1TVs apertius et ſaepius, cum periculo etiam 
«© ſho. Aﬀert et iſta res oy1n10NEM, quia libentiſſime homines 
« audiunt ea quae dicere !pfi noluiſſent.“ | 

VX R. 56. the Medium muſt be clear.) Alluding to a fountain 


Q5 
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Credebat libris; neque, fi male geſſerat, uſquam 
Decurrens alio, neque fi bene: quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti deſcripta tabella | 
Vita ſenis. ſequor hunc, 1 Lucanus an Appulus, 
. ... _ _anceps:. | 
{Nam Venuſinus arat finem ſub utrumque colonus, 
Miſſus ad hoc, pulſis (vetus eſt ut fama) Sabellis, 
Quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hoſtis; 
Sive quod Appula gens, ſeu quod Lucania bellum 
Incuteret violenta.] * ſed hic ſtylus haud petit ultro 
Quemquam animantem, et me veluti cuſtodiet enſis 
Vagina tectus, quem cur deſtringere coner, a 
Tutus ab infeſtis latronibus ? Y O pater et rex 
Jupiter, ut pereat poſitum rubigene telum, 


— Nor Es. 


of limpid water, through which the contents of the bottom are 
diſcovered. This thought affiſted him in the eaſy and happy 


- 


change of the metaphor in the following ine. 

VII. 63. My bead and beart thus . — through my quill, 
Inferior to the Original: 

; lle velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 

| „ Credebat kbris,"” etc. x 

Perfius alluded to this idea, when he ſaid, 
Vidi, vidi ipſe, Libelle !“ etc. 

Vr x. 64. Ver fe-man or Proſe-man, term me which you wi 
Papiſt or Proteftant, etc.] The original thought (which is very 
flat, and fo ill and aukwardly expreſſed, as to. be taken for a mon- 
kiſh Addition) is here admirably improved, in a lively character of 
himſelf, and his writings. 4 | | 

Ve. 69. Satire's my zneapon.] In theſe words our Author has 
happily explained the true Character of Horace's ironical Apology ; 
which is to this purpoſe: Nature, ſays he, has given all creatures 
the means of offence_ind defence: The wolf has teeth, the bull 
has horns, and-F have'a talent for ſatire. And, at the ſame time that 
he vindicates his claim to this his natural weapon, Satire, be 
Mews its moral uſe; it was to expoſe the noxious qualities which 
usture had given Cervius for in forming, Canidia for poi ſoafng . and 
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In this impartial glaſs, my Muſe intends 
Fair ro expoſe myſelf, my foes, my friends ; 
Publiſh the preſent age ; but where my text 
Is Vice too high, reſerve it for the next; 60 
My foes ſhall wiſh my life a longer date, ö 
And ev'ry friend the leſs lament my fate. 
My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 
r Verſe-man or Proſe-man, term me which you will, 
Papiſt or Proteſtant, or both between, | 65 
Like good Eraſmus in an honeſt Mean, : 
In moderation placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 

s Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 70 
t ] only wear it in a land of Hectors, 92 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. 
v Save but our Army! and let Jove incruſt 
Swords, pikes,. and guns, with everlaſting ruſt !: 


Norzs. 


Turius for paſſing ſentence. The turn of this ludicrous argumen- 
tation is fine and delicate; and we find his Imitator ſaw the whole 


force of it. : 


Ves. 71. [only wear it in a land of Hector, ett.) Superior 


to N ? 
; << tutus ab infeſtis latronibus,” 
whichonly-carries on the ane | 
6c 
8 


Vagina tectus; 3 i 
whereas the- imitation does more; for, along with tHe metaphor, 
it conveys the image of the ſubject; by preſenting the-reader with 
the ſeveral objects of ſatire. ' 

VII. 72. Thieves, Super car goes, The names, at that time, 
uſually beſtowed on thoſe whom the trading Companies ſent with 
their ſſlips, and entruſted with their concerns abr ad. ; 

Ver. 73. Save but our Army! etc.] „Une Maladie nouvelle 
(ſays the admirable Author de L'eſprit des Loix) & eſt repandue 
en Euiope ; elle a ſaiſi nos Princes, et leur fait entretenir un 


nombre delordonne. de Troupes. Elle a. ſes redoublemens, et 
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Nec quiſquam noceat w cupido mihi pacis ! at ille, 
Qui me commorit, (melius non tangere, clamo) 
x Flebit, et inſignis tota cantabitur urbe. 

y Cervius iratus leges minitatur et urnam ; 
Canidia Albutꝭ, quibus eſt inimica, venenum; 
Grande malum Turius, ſi quid ſe judice certes, 

2 Ut, quo quiſque valet, ſuſpectos terreat, utque 
Imperet hoc Natura potens, fic collige mecum 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit ; unde, niſi intus 
Monſtratum? = Segevae vivacem crede nepoti 
Matrem ; nil faciet ſceleris pia dextera (mirum ? 
Ut neque calce lupus quemquam, neque dente petit 
bos) | | 
Sed mala tollet anum vitiato melle cicuta. 

b Ne longum faciam : ſeu me tranquilla ſeneQus 

ExſpeQat, ſeu mors atris circumvolat alis; 


Norzs. 


« elle c evient neceſſairement contagienſe. Car ſi tot qu'un Etat 
„% augmente ce qu'il appelle ſes Troupes, les autres ſoudain aug- 
„ menteat les leurs, de jacon qu'on ne gagne rien par-là que la 
« Ruine commune. Chaque Monarque tient ſur pied toutes les 
„% Armees qu'il pourroit avoir, ſi ſes Peuples etoient en danger 
«K g&'etre extermines ; et ON NommMeE PAIx, CET ETAT D'EF- 
«© FORT DE TOUS CONTRE raus. Auſſi Europe eſt- elle li 


4% ruĩnẽe, que les particuliers, qui ſeroient dans la ſituation ov _ 


.** ſont les trois Puiſſances de cette partie du monde les plus opu- 
« lentes, n'auroient pas de quoi vivre. Nous ſommes pauvres 
&« avec les richeſſ.s & le commerce de tout I'anivers ; & bientot, 
4 à force d'avoir des ſoldats, nous n'aurons plus que des ſoldats, 
++ & nous ſerons comme des Tartares.“ 

VER. 81-84. Slander —libell'd by her hate.) There ſeems to 
be more ſpirit here than in the original: But it is hard to pro- 


more force in the 83d and 84th lines than in 
* Canidia Albuti, quibus eſt inimica, venenum 3” 


— 


Nounce with certainty : for though one may be confident there is 


3 
a RF 
EN. 


AY : Bulls aim their horns, and Aſſes lift their heels; 
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w Peace is my dear delight—not FLRURX's more: 75 
But touch me, and no Miniſter ſo ſore, | 
Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 

x Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhime, 

Sacred to Ridicule his whole life long, 

And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. 80 
y Slander or Poiſon dread from Delia's rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page. 
From furious Sappho ſcarce a milder fate, 

P-x'd by her love, or libelPd by her hate. 

z Its proper pow'r to hurt, each creature feels; 85 


"Tis a Bear's talent not to kick, but hug ; 
And no man wonders he's not ſtung by Pug. 

2 So drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat, | 
They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. o 
b Then, learned Sir! (to cut the matter ſhort) 

Whate'er my fate, or well or ill at Court, 

Whether Old age, with faint but chearful ray, 
Attends to gild the Ev'ning of my day, 3 
Or Death's black wing already be diſplay'd, 95 
To wrap me in the univerſal ſnade; 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, 


= Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write: 


NoTEs. 


yet there might be ſomething, for ought we know, in the cha- 
racter or hiſtory of Cer vius, which might bring up that line to the 
ſpirit and poignancy of the 82d verſe of the Imitation. | 

Ver. 85—go, 1 proper power to hurt, etc.) All, except the 
two laſt lines, inferior to the elegance and preciſion of the Origi- 
nal. 1 | 

VER. 93—96. Whether Old age—ſtade;) The Original is 
more finiſhed, and even more ſublime, Beſides, the laſt verſe— 
To wrap me in the univerſal ſhade, has a languor and redundancy 


unuſual with our Author, 
Ver, 9. Whether the darken'd rom Or whiten'd wall——} 
This is only a wanton joke upon the terms of his Original. | 

Q Quitſquis erit vitae color,” l 
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Dives, inops 3 Romae, ſeu fors ita juſſerit, exſul; 
© Quiſquis erit vitae, ſcribam, color, 
| T. 4 O puer, ut ſis 
Vitalis metuo; et majorum ne quis amicus 
Frigore te feriat. | ? 
H. e Quid? cum eft Lucilius aufus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
f Derrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quiſque per ora 
Cederet, iztrorſum turpis ; num Laelius, et qui 


* 


Nor s. 


Vets. 99. Is durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint,] The Poet, 
in our equal government, might talk at his eaſe, and with all this 
levity of ſtyle, of the diſaſters incident to wit. But it was a ſeri- 

_ rious matter with Horace; and is fo ſtill with our witty Neigh- 
bours ; one of whom has well expreſſed their condition, in the fol- 
lowing lines, 5 

* Eh! Que ſait-on? Un ſimple badinage, 

« Mal entendu d'un Prude, ou d'un Sot, 

«« Peut vous jetter ſur un autre rivage :. 

Pour perdre un Sage, il ne faut qu'un Bigot.'” 

VII. 104. Will clab their Teſters, ete. ] The image is exceed - 
mg humorous ; and, at the ſame time, betrays the injuſtice of 
their reſentment, in-the very circumſtance of their indulging it,. as 
it ſhews the Poet had ſaid no more of their avarice than was true. 
His abundance of wit has made his readers backward in acknow- 
tedging his talent for humour. But the veins are equally rich; 
and the one flows with eaſe, and the other is always placed with 
propriety. 3 3 

Ves. 106— 120. What ? arm'd for Virtue, etc.] This is not 
only ſuperior to Horace, but equal to any thing in himſelf. 

Vzs. 110. Lights of the Church, er Caard:oxs of. the Laws Fo - 
Becauſe juſt Satire is an uſeful ſupplement to the ſanctions of Law 
and Religion; and has, therefore,. a claim to the proteckion of 
thoſe who preſide in the adminiſtration either of Church or State. 

Ves. 111. Could BoileanCauld Dryden}, I believe neither of 
them would have been ſuffered to do this, had they not been egre- 

as flatterers of the ſeveral Courts to which they belonged. 

Ibid. Could penſion d Beilean Could Laureate Dryden] It was 
Horace's purpoſe to compliment the former times; and therefore 
he gives the virtuous examples of Scipio and Laelius: it was Mr. 


Pope's deſign to ſativize the preſent.; and therefore he gives the 
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In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, 
e Like Lee or Budgel, I will rhyme and print. 100 

F. d Alas, young man! your days can ne'er be hong; 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong! 

Plums and Directors, Shylock and his Wife, 
Will club their Teſters, now, to take your life ! 

P. e What? arm'd for Virtue when I point the pen, 
Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs purlty men; 106 
Daſh the proud Gamefter in his gilded Car; | 
Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a Star; 

Can there be wanting, to defend Her cauſe, 

Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the Laws ? 

Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain 111 

Flatt'rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis? reign ? 

Could Laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 

Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 

And I not f ſtrip the gilding off a Knave, 1755 

Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir, or ſlave ? 

NoTE's. | | 

vicious examples of Louis,” Charles, and James, Eitlier way the 

inſtances are fully pertinent; but in the latter they have rather 

greater force. Only the line, "#7 % 
Uni aequus virtuti atque e jus amicis, | vi 

loſes ſomething of its ſpirit in the imitation ; for the amici, refer 

red to, were Scipio and Laclius. | be 

VaR. 116. Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's. heir, or ſlave 8J 
Mr. Pope, it is well known, made his fortune by his Homers. 
Lord Treaſurer Oxford affected to diſcourage that deſign : for ſo 
great a Genius (he ſaid) ought not to be confined to Tranſlation. 
He always uſed Mr. Pope civilly; and would often expreſs his 
concern that his religion rendered him incapable of a place. t 
the ſame time, he never ſpoke one word of a penſon. For this of- 
fer, he was ſolely indebted to the Whig - Miniſters. In the begin- 
ning of George I. Lord Hallifax, of his own motion, ſent for Mr. 
Pope, and told him, it had often given him concern that ſo great a 
Poet had never been diſtinguiſhed; that he was glad it was now 

in his power to ſerve him; and, if he cared to accept of it, he 
ſhould have a penſion not clogged with any, engagements; Mr. 
Pope thanked him, and defired time to conſider of it: -* After three 
moaths (having heard nothing further from-that Lord) he wrote: 


2285 
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Duxit ab oppreſſa meritum Carthagine nomen,, | 
| Ingenio offenſi ? aut laeſo doluere Merello, 
Famoſiſque Lupo cooperto verſibus ? atqui 
Primores populi arripuit populumgue tributim ; 
Scilicet 8 Uni AEC VIRTUTI ATQUE Ejvs AM1- 
CIS. 
b Quin ubi ſe a vulge et ſcena in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadae et mitis Sapientia Laeli, 
Nugari cum illo, et diſcincti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. e e 
Quidquid ſum ego, quamvis 
Infra Lucili cenſum, ingeniumque ; tamen me 
i Cum magnis vixifſe invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia ; et fragili quaerens illidere dentem, 
 Offendet folido: _ _ | | 
k niſi quid tu, dode Trebati, 
Diſſentis. 8 5 | 
NoTEs. 


him a Letter to repeat his Thanks; in which he took occaſion to 
mention the affair of the penſion with much Indifference, So the 
thing dropt till Mr. Craggs came into the Miniſtry, The affair of 
the penfion was then reſumed. And this Miniſter, in a very frank 
and friendly manner, told Mr. Pope, that three hundred pounds a 
year were then at his ſervice : he had the management of the ſe- 
eret · ſervice money, and could pay him ſuch a penſion, without its 
being known, or ever coming to account. But now Mr. Pope de- 
clined the offer without heſitation ; only, in return tor ſo friendly. 
a Propoſal, he told the Secretary, that if at any time he wanted 
Money, he would draw upon him for 100 or 200 l. Which liber- 
ty, however, he did not take. Mr. Craggs inore than once preſſed 
im on this head; and urged to him the conveniency of a Cha- 
riot z which Mr. Pope was ſenſible enough of: But the Precari- 
.ouſneſs of that ſupply made him very prudently decline the thoughts 
of an Equipage; which it was much better never to ſet up, than 
not properly to ſupport. ; 
Vzs. 129. And He, whoſe lightning, etc.] Charles Mordaunt 
Earl of Peterborow, who in the year 1705 took Barcelona, and in 
the winter following, with only 280 horſe and goo foot, enter- 


priſed and accompliſhed the Conqueſt of Valentia. | P. 


1 
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L 


I will, or periſh in the gen'rous cauſe: 
Hear this, and tremble! you, who ſcape the Laws. 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 

Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. , 
s To ViRkTVE ONLY and HER FRIENDS A FRIEND, 
The World beſide may murmur, or commend, 
Know, all the diftant din that world can keep, 

Rolls o'er my Grotto, and but ſooths my ſleep. 

h There, my retreat the beſt Companions grace, 125 
Chiefs out of war, and Stateſmen out of place. 
There ST. Jon x mingles with my friendly bowl 

The Feaſt of Reaſon and the Flow of Soul: 

And Hz, whoſe lightning pierc'd th* Iberian Lines, 


Now forms my Quincunx, and now ranks my Vines, 


Or tames the Genius of the ſtubborn plain, 131 

Almoſt as quickly as he conquer'd Spain. | 
i Envy muſt own, I live among the Great, 

No Pimp of pleaſure, and no Spy of ſtate, N 

With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er repeats, 

Fond to ſpread friendſhips, but to cover heats; 136 

To help who want, to forward who excel; | 

'This all who know me, know ; who love me, tell ; 

And who unknown defame me, let them be 

Scriblers or Peers, alike are Mob to me. 140 

This is my Plea, on this I reſt my cauſe— - 

k What ſaith my Council, learned in the laws ? 


Nor zsSs. 


Ver. 133. Envy muſt own, etc.] Horace makes the point of 
Honour to confiſt ſimply in his living tamiliarly with the Great; 
Cum magnis vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
« Invidia.” ; 
Our Poet, more nobly, in his living with them on the foot of an 
honeſt man, He prided himſelf in this ſuperiority, as appears from 
the following words, in a Letter to Dr. Swift, © To have pleaſed 
great men, according to Horace, is a Praiſe 3 but not to have 


4 flattered them, and yet not have diſpleaſed them, is a greater,” 
Lett, vii. Fan, 12, 1723, ; 
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T. Equidem nihil hinc diffingere poſſum. 
Sed tamen ut monitus caveas, ne forte negoti 
Incutiat tibi quid ſanctarum inſcitia legum : | 
m '* $7; mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus et 
40 Judiciumgue. of 
H. Efto, fiquis n mala. ſed bona fi quis 
Judice condiderit laudatus Cazsans ? fi quis 
Opprobriis dignum laceraverit, integer ipſe ? 
T. o Solventur riſu tabulae: tu miſſus abibis. 


. 
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Nor zs. | | 

Vaasa. 146. A man wat hang'd, etc.) Si mala condiderit=A 
great French — explains this matter wy truly. © L' Ariſ- 

* tocratie eſt le Gouvernement qui proſcrit le plus les Ouvrages 
* fatiriques. Les Magiſtrats y ſont de petits Souverains, qui ne 
* ſont pas aſſea grande pour mepriſer les injures. Si dans la Mo- 
1 narchie quelque trait vs contre le Monarque, il eft ſi haut que 
* le trait n'arrive point juſqu'à lui; un Seigneur Ariſtocratique 
en eſt perc6 de en part. Aufli les 2 qui for- 
„ moient une Ari ie, punirent-ils de mort les ecrits ſati- 
<* riques.” De L'Eſprit des Loig, L. xii. c. 13. 

VII. 150, 161. Libels and Satires | lawleſs things indeed! 
But grave Epiſtles, etc.) The legal objection is here more juſtly 
and decently taken off than in the Original. Horace evades the 
force of it with a quibble, | ö 
. Eſto, ſiquis mala, ſed bona fi qui ; 

But the Imitator's grave Epiſtles ſhew the ſatire to be « ſerious 
reproof, and therefore juſtifiable z which the integer ipſe of the 
Original does not : for however this might plead in mitigation of 
— offence, nothing but their being grave Epiſtles could jultify 
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F. 1 Your Plea is good; but ftill I ſay, beware! 
Laws are explain'd by Men—ſo have a care. 

It ſtands on record, that in Richard's times 145 
A man was hang'd for very honeſt rhymes. 

m Conſult the Statute: gzar?. I think, it 1s, 

Edwardi ſert. or prim. et quint. Elix. | 

See Libels, Satires—here you have it—read. 

P. n Libels, and Satires / lawleſs things indeed 
But grave Epifles, bringing Vice to light, 151 
Such as a King might read, a Biſhop write, 

Such as Sir RogERRT would approve— 
F. Indeed ? 


The Caſe is alter'd—you may then proceed; 


o In ſuch a cauſe the Plaintiff wall be hiſs'd, 155 
My Lords the Judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 


NoTsEBs. 


Vzs. 163. F. Indeed?) Hor. 
„ Solventur riſu tabulae.“ | 
Some Critics tell us, it is want of Taſte to put this line in the 
mouth of Trebatius. But our Poet confutes this cenſure, by ſhews- 
ing how well the ſenſe of it agrees to his Friend's Character. The 
Lawyer is cautious and fearful z but as ſoon as Sir Rost r, fhe 
Patron both of Law and Goſpel, is named as approving them, he 
changes his note, and, in the language of old Plouden, owns, the 
Caſe is alter d. Now was it not as natural, when Horace had gi- 
ven a hint, that Auguſtus himſelf ſupported him, for Trebatius, a 
Court Advocate, who had been long a Client to him and his uncle, 
to confeſs the Caſe was alter'd # | | 
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SA TI A u 


UAE virtus et quanta, boni, fit vivere parvo, 
(Nec meus hic ſermo; ſed quae Praecepit 
- Ofellus, 

Ruſticus, d abzormis Sapiens, n Minerva) 
Diſcite, © non inter lances menſaque nitentes ; 
Cum ſtupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, et cum 
Acclinis als animits melicra recuſat: 
c Verum hic inν,jmecum diſquirite. Cur hoc! 
Dicam, ſi potero. male verum examinat omnis 
Corruptus judex. Leporem ſectatus, equove 
Laſſus ab indomito; vel (fi Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum Graecari) ſeu pila velox, 
Mollitet auſterum ſtudio fallente labojen 5 | 
Seu te diſcus agit, pete cedentem atra diſco: . 
Cum labor extulerit faſtidia ; ficcus, inanis, | 
Sperne cibum wilem : niſi Hymettia mella Falerno, 
Ne biberis, diluta. i foris eſt promus, et atrum 
Defendens piſces hiemat mare: cum ſale panis 
Latrantem ſtomachum bene leniet. unde putas, aut 
Qui partum non in caro nidore voluptas 
Summa, ſed in zeip/o eſt. tu pulmentaria quaere 
Sudando. pinguem vitiis albumque neque oftrea, 
Nec ſcarus, aut poterit peregrina juvare lagois. 
k Vix tamen eripiam, poſito pa vone, velis quin 

Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum ; 
Corruptus vanis rerum: quia veneat auro 


Rara avis, et pita pandat ſpectacula cauda : 
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S ERS 


To Mr. BETHEL, 


HAT, and how great, the Virtue and the Art 
To live on little with a chearful heart; 
b (A doctrine ſage, but truly none of mine) 
Let's talk, my friends, but talk e before we dine. 
e Not when a gilt Buffet's reflected pride 8 
Turns you from ſound Philoſophy aſide; * 
Not when from plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 
Hear BæTRHEI's Sermon, one not vers'd i in ſchools, 
d But ſtrong in ſenſe, and wiſe without the rules. 10 
h Go work, hunt, exerciſe! (he thus began; 
Then ſcorn a homely dinner, if you can. 
i Your wine lock'd up, your Butler roll d abroad, 
Or fiſh deny d (the river yet unthaw'd) = 
If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 15 
The pleaſure lies in you, and not the meat. PR” 
k Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chooſe a pheaſant fill before a hen; 


„„, NOT. 
Ve. 6, 6.—a gt 20, Buffet's re D pride 
Turns you from found 


2 loſophy aſide ;] More 2 
and happily expreſſed than the original, Lark. Falcis; ; tho 
that be very elegant. 


| V=r. 9. BeTHzrL] The ſame to whom 5 of Mr. Pope's 
Letters are addreſſed, 
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Tamquam ad rem attineat quidquam. Num veſceris | 
Quam laudas, pluma? coctove num adeſt honor idem? B 
Carne tamen quamvis diſtat nihil hac, magis illa; IM 
Imparibus formis deceptum te patet, eſto, 
Unde datum ſentis, .lupus hic, Tiberinus, an alto 
Captus hier ? ponteſne inter jactatus, an amnis 
Oftia ſub Tuſci? | laudas, inſane, Tyilibrem 
Mullum; in ſingula quem minuas pulmenta neceſſe eſt 
Ducit te ſpecies, video. quo pertinet ergo 
Proceros odiſſe lupos ? quia ſcilicet illis 
Majorem natura modum dedit, his breve pondus. 
Jejunus raro ſtomachus vulgaria temnit. 5 
m Porrectum magno magnum ſpectare catino 
Vellem, ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. At vos, 
a Praeſentes, Auſtri, coquite horum opſonia : quam- 
quam | | 

Patet aper rhombuſque recens, mala copia quando 
Aegrum ſollicitat ſtomachum; cum rapula plenus 
Atque acidas mavult iaulat. o necdum omnis abacta 
Pauperies epulis regum: nam vilibus ovis 
Nigriſque eſt oleis hodie locus. Haud ita pridem 
Galloni praeconis erat acipenſere menſa 

Infamis. quid ? tum rhombos minus aequora alebant? 
p Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido, 
Donec vos auctor docuit praeterms. ergo 
q Si quis nunc zergos ſuaves edixerit abs, 
Parebit pravi docilis Romana juventus. 


Nora. 


Vss. 25. Oldfield) This eminent Glutton ran through a for- 
tune of fifteen hundred pounds a year in the ſimple luxury of good 
eating. 

Ver. 26. Hog barbecu'd, etc.] A Weſt Indian term of Glut- 
tony; a hog roaſted whole, ſtuffed with ſpice, and baſted with 
Madera wine. 


Yet hens of Guinea full as go66d'T hold, 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 

Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 

(Though cut in pieces ere my Lord can eat) 

Yet for ſmall Turbots ſuck eſteem profeſs ? 

Becauſe God made theſe large, the other leſs. 

m Oldfield with more than Harpy throat endu'd, 25 
Cries * Send me, Gods ! a whole Hog barbecu'd !” 
Oh blaſt it,  South-winds! till a ſtench exhale 
Rank as the ripeneſs of a rabbit's tail. * 

By what Criterion do ye eat, d'ye think, | 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink? _ 3c 
When the tir'd glutton labours through a treat, 
He finds no reliſh in the ſweeteſt meat, 
He calls for ſomething bitter, ſoniething ſour, 
And the rich feaſt concludes extremely poor: 

0 Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives fill we ſee ; 3 35 
Thus müch is left of old Simplicity! 

p The Robin- red. breuſt till of late had denz eli 2. 
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And children facred held ia Martin's neſt, 


Till Becca- ficos ſold fo der li dear | 

To one that was,- or would have been, a Peer. Eat 
q Let me extol a Cat, on oyſters fed, 

Pi have a party at the Bedford- head dn 5 % % '>.. 

Or ev'n to crack live, Crawfifh * 

I'd never. doubt, at Court to make : a friend. 


141 Loud Jo 14. 


NO TE 6. 


VIX. 27. Oh, blaſt it South-wwvinds!] This has not force 
nor gives us the e pleaſant alluſion of the original, coguite. * 

VER. 42. Be Verd. bead; A famous Eating · houſe. P. 

Ver. 43. Or ev'n to crack live Crawfiſh] There is force and ht» 
mour in dixerit and Parebit, which the imitation does not reach, 


Vol Hr - R 
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r Sordidus a tenui victus diſtabit, Ofello 
Judice: nam fruſtra vitium vitaveris iſtud, 

Si te alio pravus detorſeris. f Avidienus 

t Cui Canis ex vero ductum cognomen adhaeret, 
Quinquennes oleas eſt, et ſylveſtria corna; 
Ac, niſi mutatum, parcit defundere vinum; et 
Cujus odorem olei nequeas perferre (licebit 
Ille repotia, natales, alioſque dierum 

w Fe/tes albatus celebret) cornu ipſe bilibri 
Caulibus in ſtillat, veteris non parcus aceti. 

Quali igitur victu ſapiens utetur, et horum 
Utrum imitabitur ? hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunt. 
Mundus erit, qua non offendat ſordibus, atque 
In neutram partem cultus miſer. 2 Hic neque /ervi 


Albuti ſenis exemplo, dum munia didit, 
Sacvus erit ; nec fit ut ſimplex b Naevius, unctam 
Convivis praebebit agzam - vitium hoc quoque mag- 
num. | 424 
© Accipe nune, victus tenuis quae quantaque ſecum 
Aﬀerat. d In primis valeas bene; nam variae res 
"Ut noceant  homini, * memor illius eſcae, 
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r Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother 45 

About one vice, and fall into the other: | 

Between Exceſs and Famine lies a mean ; 

Plain, but not ſordid ; though not ſplendid clean. 
Avidien, or his Wife (no matter which, 

For him you'll call a t dog, and her a bitch) 50 

Sell their preſented partridges, and fruits, 

And humbly live on rabbits and on roots: 

v One half. pint bottle ſerves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. 

But on ſome w lucky day (as when they found 55 

A loſt Bank- bill, or heard their Son was drown'd) 

At ſuch a feaſt, x old vinegar to ſpare, 

Is what two ſouls ſo gen'rous cannot bear: | 
Oyl, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart, 
But ſowſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 60 

He knows to live, who keeps the middle tate, 
And neither leans on this fide, nor on that ; 
Nora ſtops, for one bad cork, his butler's pay, 
Swears like Albutius, a good cook away; — 
Nor lets, like b Naevius, ev'ry error paſs, | 65 
The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. | 
Nou hear what bleſſings Temperance can bring : 
(Thus ſaid our Friend, and what he faid I ſing) 
d Firſt Health: The ſtomach (cramm'd from ev'ry diſh, 
A tomb of boil'd and roaſt, and fleſh and fiſh, ' ; 70 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid Jar, 
And all the man is one inteſtine war - 


— 


Nori. 


Vxx. 80. For him you'll call a dig, and her a bitch, etc.) Our 
Poet had the art of giving wit and dignity to his Billin lg rare 
Horace ſeeras not to have learnt. See | g{gate, which . 
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Miſcueris elixa, ſimul conchylia turdis ; 
Dulcia ſe in bilem vertent, ſtomachoque tumultum 
Lenta feret pituita. f Vides, ut pallidus omnis 


Coena deſurgat dubia? quin corpus onuſtum 


Heſternis vitus animum quoque praegravat una, 


Atque affigit humo divine particulam aurae. 


s Alter, ubi dicto citius curata ſopori 
Membra dedit, vegetus praeſcripta ad munia ſurgit. 
h Hic tamen ad melius poterit tranſcurrere quondam; 
Sive diem feſtum rediens advexerit annus, 
Seu recreare volet tenuatum corpus : ubique 
Accedent anni, et tractari mollius acta 
Imbecilla volet. i Tibi quidnam accedet ad iſtam, 
Quam puer et validus praeſumis, mollitiem; ſeu 
Dura valetudo inciderit, ſeu tarda ſenectus? 
E Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant: nonquianaſus 
Illis nullus erat; ſed, credo, hac mente, quod hoſpes 
Tardius adveniens vitiatum commodius, quam 
Integrum edax dominus conſumeret. 1 hos utinam 

inter 3 1 

Heroas natum tellus me prima tuliſſet. 


| NorTrs. | 
VE. 79, 80. The Soul ubſides, and wickedly. inclines 
| To ſeem but mortal, ev'n in ſound Divines.] 
Horace was an Epicurean, and laughed at the immortality of the 


foul. And therefore, to render the doctrine more ridiculous, deſ- 


cribes that languor of the mind proceeding from intemperance, on 
the idea, and in the terms of Plato, | 
« affigit humo divinae particulam aurae.”” 

To this his ridicule is pointed. Our Poet, with more ſobriety and 
judgment, has turned the Ridicule, from the doctrine, which he 
delieved, upon thoſe Preachers of it, whoſe feaſts and compotations 
in Taverne did not edify him: and ſo has added ſut prizing humour 
and ſpirit to the eaſy elegance of the Original. 
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| Quae ſimplex e oh tibi ſederit. at fimul aſſis 
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| Remembers oft © the School-boy's fimple fare, | 

The temp'rate ſleeps, and ſpirits light as air. 

How pale, each Worſhipful and Rev'rend gueſt 
Riſe from a Clergy, or a City fealt!. | 76 
What life in all that ample body, fay ? 4 
What heav'nly particle inſpires the clay ? 
Fhe Soul ſubſides, and wickedly inclines 
To ſeem but mortal ev'n in found Divines. 80 

On morning wings how active ſprings the Mind 
T hat leaves the load of yeſterday behind ? | 
How eaſy ev'ry labour it purſues? _ 

How coming to the Poet ev'ry Muſe ? 

U Not but we may exceed, ſome holy time, 8 
BE Or tir'd in ſearch of Truth, or ſearch of Rhyme ; 
III health ſome juſt indulgence may engage, 
And more the ſickneſs of long life, Old age: 

i For fainting Age what cordial drop remains, 
If our intemp'rate Youth the veſſel drains ? | 
Our fathers prais'd rank Ven'fon. You ſuppoſe 

Perhaps, young men! our fathers had no noſe. 

Not ſo: a Buck was then a week's repaſt, 

And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it laſt ; 

More pleas'd to keep it till their friends could come, 
Than eat the ſweeteſt by themſelves at home. 96 
| Why had not I in thoſe good times my birth - 
Ere coxcomb-pies or coxcombs were on earth g +: 


=} Ven. 81, Os moraing wir s, etc.] Much happi | 
WS thn the Original. E * 3 ch happier and nobler 
| Vze,86. Or tir'd in ſearch of Truth, or ſearch of Rhyme 31 A 
ne FER e extravagance of human purſuits; where the 
molt trifling and moſt important concerns of life ſucceed. & 
ther, indifferently. : 2 a N ue ſueceed one anos 


1 
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m Das aliquid famae, quae carmine gratior aurem 
Occupet humanam ? grandes rhombi, patinaeque 
Grande ferunt una n cum damno dedecus, adde 
0 Iratum patruum, vicinos, te tibi iniquum, 
Et fruſtra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
p As, laguei pretium. | 

| q jure, inquit, Trauſius iſtis 

Jurgatur verbis: ego vectigalia magna, 
Divitiaſque habeo tribus amplas regibus. Ergo, 
Quod ſuperat, non eſt meins quo inſumere poſſis ? 
Cur eget indignus gui/quam, te divite? quare 
* Templa ruunt antiquz Deum? cur, improbe, carae 
Non aliquid parriae tanto emetiris acervo ? 
Uni nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt res? 
O magnus poſthac inimicis riſas ! uterne 


NOTE S. 


VaR 117, 118, Oh Impudence of wealth! with all thy flire, 
| How dar H thou let one wwor thy man k poor ?] 
t Cur eget indignus quiſquam, te divite ?" 1 
is here admirably paraphraſed And it is obſervable in theſe Ini. 
ratiens, that where our Poet keeps to the ſentiments of Horace, Win 
he rather piques himſelf in excelling the moſt finiſhed touches of Bl 
his Origioal, than in correcting or improving the more inferior 
parts. Of this elegance of Ambition, all his Writings bear ſuch 
marke, that it gave Countenance to an invidious imputation, 25 if 
his chief talent lay in copying finely. But if ever there was a8 
O: iginal in Poetry it was Pope. But bis fancy was ſo corrected by 
his judgment, and his imitation ſo ſpirited by his genius, that what 
he 2 ſtruck the vulgar eye more ſtrongly than what he in- 
v.nitd, | : 
VIE. 122. As M, was, etc.) I think this light ſtroke of fa- 
tire ill placed; and that it hurts the dignity of the preceding mo- 
rality. Horace was very ſerious, and properly ſo, when he ſaid, 
. * cur, Imprebe ! carae 
« Non aliquid patriae tanto emetiris acer vo. 
He remembered, and hints with juſt indignation at, thoſe luru- 
rious Patricians of his old party; who, when they had agreed , 
eſtabliſh a fund in the cauſe of Freedom, under the conduct 0 
Brutus, could never be perſuaded to withdraw from their expenlire 
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Unworthy he, the voice of Fame to hear, | 
m That ſweeteſt muſic to an honeſt ear, 100 
(For 'faith, Lord F anny! you are in the wrong, 

The world's good word is better than a ſong) 

Who has not learn'd, a freſh-ſturgeon and ham- pie 
Are no rewards for want, and infamy ! 

When Luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf, 105 
Curs'd by thy o neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf, 
To friends, to fortune, to mankind a lame, 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name; 


And p buy a rope, that future t mes may teln 4 


Thou haſt at leaſt beſtow'd one penny well. 110 
2“ Right,” cries eee 66 for a ney in 
neee 


«© To have a Taſte is inſolence ia denk: 
In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate, 
«© My wealth unwieldy, aud my heap too great.” 
Then, like the Sun, let r Bounty ſpread mo ray 1 's 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away. 
Oh Impudence of wealth! with all thy ſtore, 
How dar'ſt thou let one worthy man be poor? 
Shall half the s new- built churches round thee fall ? 
Make Keys, build Bridges, or repair White-hall : 120 
Or to thy Country let that heap be lent, 
As M* Os was, but not at five per cent. 

t Who thinks that Fortune cannot _ her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful nk for all mankind. 


Nor x6. 


pleaſures er was ſufficient for the ſupport of ſo great a cauſe · 
He had prepared his apology for this liberty, in the PR * 
where he pays a fine eee ene to Augpſtus: 
gquare 
74 ry Templa ruunt antiqua Deny 2 
which oblique Panegyric the Imitator has ve 
a direct ſtroke of ſatire. by proper OY 
R 4 
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v Ad caſus dubios fidet ſibi certius ? 
Pluribus aſſuèrit mentem corpuſque ſuperbum ; 
An qui contentus parvo metuenſque futuri, 
In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello? 

x Quo magis his credas: puer bunt ego parvus 

Ofellum 
Integris opibus novi non latius uſum, 
Quam nunc  accifis. Videas, metaie in agello, 
Cum pecore et gnatis, fortem mercede colonum, 
Non ego, narrantem, temere edi luce profeſta 
Quidquam, praeter x o/us fumoſae cum pede pernae, 
Ac mihi ſeu y lengum pf tempus venerat hoſpes, 
Siye operum vac gratus.conviva per imbrem 
Vicinus ; bene erat, non pi/cibys urbe petitis, 
Sed pullo atque hoede + tum 2 penfilis aua ſecundas 
Et zux ornabat menſas, cum duplice ficu. 
Poſt hoc ludus erat * cuppa potare magiſtra : 
AC wenerata Ceres, ita eulmo ſurgeret alto, 
Explicuit vino contractae ſeria frontis. 
d Saeviat atque noyos moveat Fortuna in, 1 
Quantum hinc imminuet ? en aut eg0 parcius, 
aut was, 

9 Part. . ut huc © 20 incol WU 


Norms. 


Ver. 133. * Srb-Ge 4 5 not 1 e- etc. 1 Mr. Pope bad 
South-Sea ftock, which he did not ſell out. It was valued at be- 
tween twenty and thirt L pounds when it fell. 

VI a. 160. And, what's more rare, a Poet ſhall ſay Grace] 
The pleaſantry of this line conſiſts in the ſuppoſed rarity of a Poet's 
having a table of his own ; or a ſenſe of gratitude for the yy _— 
he receives. But it contains, too, a ſober 'reproof of 
IR. for their unmanly and brutal diſuſe of lo natural a toy, 
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And v who ſands jafeſt? tell me, is it he 125 
That ſpreads and ſwells in puff d Proſperity, - | 
Or bleſt with little, whoſe preventing care 
In peace provides fit arms againſt a war? 

x Thus BETHEL ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 
| thought, het 
And always thinks the very thing he ought : 
His equal mind I copy what I can, 
And as I love, would imitate the Man. 
In South-Sea days not happier, when ſurmis'd 
The Lord of Thouſands, than if now w Excis'd ; 
In foreſt planted by a Father's hand, 5 
Than in five acres now of rented land. 
Content with little, I can piddle here 
On x brocoli and mutton, round the year; 
But y ancient friends (tho? poor, or out of play) 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 1940 
*Tis true, no 2 Turbots dignify my boards, 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords: 
Fo Hounſlow-heath I point, and Banſted-down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and theſe chicks my own : 
z From yon old walnut-tree a ſnow'r ſhall fall; 145 
And grapes, long ling'ring on my only wall, 
And figs from ſtandard and eſpalier join; 
The Dev'l is in you if you cannot dine: | 
Then Þ chearful healths (your Miſtreſs ſhall have place) 
And, what's more rare, a Poet ſhall ſay Grace. 150 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt ; 
Tho? double tax'd, how little have I loſt * 

My Life's amuſements have been juſt the ſame, 
= Before, and after e Standing Armies came. 

; My lands are ſold, my father's houſe is. gone; i556 

III hire another's ; is not that my own, 

"Ip 


130 
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Nam d propriae telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nec me, nec quemquam ſtatuit. nos expulit ille ; 
Illum aut e nequities aut f vi inſcitia juris, 
Poſtremum expellet certe 8 wiwactor heres, 
h Nunc ager Umbreni ſub nomine, nuper Ofz!li 
DiRus erat: nulli proprius ; ſed cedit in uſum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii. i quocirca vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adverſis opponite pectora rebus. 
Nor Zs. 
Ver. 16G. Well, if the uſe be mine, ete.] In a letter to this 


Mr. Bethel, of March 20, 1743, he ſays, ** My Landlady, Mrs. 
** Fernon, being dead, this Garden and Houſe are offered mein 


4% fale ; and, I believe (together with the cottages on each ſide 
* my graſs-plot next the l hames) will come at about a thouſand 
pounds. If I thought any very particular friend would be pleaſ- 
* ed to l. ve in it after my death (for, as it is, it ſerves all my pur- 
poſes as well, during life) I wou!d purchaſe it ; and more parti- 
cularly could I hope two things; that the Friend who ſhould 
like it, was ſo much younger and heaithier than myſelf, as to 
have a proſpect of its continuing hi-, ſcme years longer than! 
can of its continuing mine. But moſt of thoſe I love are tra- 
velling out of the world, not into it; and unleſs I have ſuch 4 
view given me, I have no vanity nor pleaſure that does not ſtop 
ſhort of the G1ave.” —So that we ſee (what ſome who called 
themſelves his friends would not believe) his thoughts in proſe and 
verſe were the ſawe. | 


Ver. 170. Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir ;] The ex- 


preflion well deſcribes the ſurprize an heir muſt be in to find him- 
ſelf excluded by that Inſtrument which was made to ſecure his 
ſucceſſion. For Butler humorouſly defines a Jointure to be the a& 
hereby Parents A 25 ED 
EA turn | 
« Their Childrens Tenante, ere they're born.“ 
Vs. 177, —preud Buckingham, etc.] Villers Duke of Buck- 
ingham. P. 17 | - 76 $7 


— 
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And yours, my friends? through whoſe free-op'ning 
gate 

None comes too early, none departs too late; 

(For I, who hold ſage Homer's rule the beſt, 

Welcome the coming, ſpeed the going Gueſt.) 160 

Pray Heav'n it laſt! (cries Sw Ir r) as you go on; 

&« | wiſh to God this houſe had been your own : 

„ Pity ! to build, without a ſon or wife: 

«© Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life.” 

Well, if the uſe be mine, can it concern one, 165 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 
What's d Property? dear Swift! you ſee it alter 
From you to me, from me to e Peter Walter; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a Lawyer's ſhare ; 

Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir ; 170 
Or in pure f equity (the caſe not clear) 

The Chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year: 

At beſt, it falls to ſome ungracious ſon, 

„Who cries, *<* My father's damn'd, and all's my own.“ 
h Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford, 175 
Become the portion of a booby Lord; 

And Hemſley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slides to a Seriv'ner or a city Knight. 

Let lands and houſes have what Lords they will, 
Let Us be fix'd, and our own maſters ſtill, 180 


| NoTEs. ” 
Ver. 179. Let lands and houſes, etc.) The turn of his imita> 
tion, in the concluding part, obliged him to diverſity the ſenti- 


ment. They are equally noble : but Horace's is expreſſed with 
the greater force. | 
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EP15ST Ob t 


—_— dice mihi, ſumma dicende camena, | 
b Spectatum ſatis, et donatum jam rude, quaeris, 
Maecenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 


| ; 0 "ew —_ * 1 mY 


6d Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro; 


Ne populum © extrema toties exoret arena. 

f Eft mihi purgatam crebro qui perſonet aurem ; 
Solve 8 ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 
Nunc itaque et h verſus, et caetera ludicra pono : 
Quid i verum atque decens, curo et rogo, et gmne; in 

hoc ſum : : 


i 


* 


81 F: Nor z 3 LY 
Ver. 3. Sabbath of my days ?] i. e. The 49th year, the age 
of the Author. | | | 
Vers. 8. Hang their old Trophies o'er the Garden gates,] An 
occaſional ſtroke of Satire on ill- placed oraaments. He has more 
openly ridiculed them in his Epiſtle on Taſte, 
Load forme vain Church with old theatric ſtate, 
„ Turn Arcs of Triumph to a Garden gate.” 
Ves. 10. ev'n in Brunſwick's cauſe.) In the former Edition 
it was Britain's cauſe, But the terms are ſy nonimous. 


RS 
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E Py T . E Me 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


T. Jonn, whoſe we indulg'd my labours paſt, 
Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt! 
Why b will you break the Sabbath of my Gaye F 
Now fick alike of Envy and of Praiſe. | 
Public too long, ah let me hide my Age! 5 
See Modeſt © Cibber now has left the Stage : | 
Our Gen'rals now, d retir'd to their Ellatcs, 
Hang their old Trophies o'er the Garden gates, 
In Life's cool Ev'ning ſatiate of Applauſe, | 
Nor e fond of bleeding, ev'n in Brunswick's cauſe, 
f A Voice there is, that whifpers in my ear, 11 
(Tis Reaſon's voice, which ſometimes one can hear) 
„Friend Pope! be prudent, let your s Muſe take 
«© breath, 
© And never gallop Pegaſus to o death; | 
« Left ſtiff, and ſtately, void of fire or force, 15 
„ You limp, like Blackmore on a Lord rr 
ce horſe.” 
Farewell then h Verſe, and Love, and ey? ry Toy, 
The Rhymes and Rattles of the Man or Boy; 
What | right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, _ 
Let this be all my care — for this is All: 20 


NOT EBS. 


VIB. 16. You limp, like Blackmore on a Lord Mayor's 1085 
The fame of this heavy Poet, however problematical ARC 
was univerſally received in the City of London. His verſiſication 
is here exactly deſcribed : ſtiff, and not ſtrong ; ſtately and yet 
dull, like the ſober and dow- paced Animal generally employed 


to mount the Lord Mayor: and 9 fore here hu 
e y refore here * oppoſed 
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k Condo, et compono, quae mox depromere poſſim. 
Ac ne forte roges, I quo me duce, quo Lare tuter : 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri, 
m Quo me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor Zo/pes. 
Nunc agi/is fio, et merſor n civilibus undis, 
Virtutis verae cuſtos, o rigidn/que ſatelles - 

Nunc in * Ariſtippi P furtim praecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, ſubjungere conor. 

q Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica; dieſque 
Lenta videtur opzs debentibus : ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum : 

Sic mihi tarda r fluunt izgrataque tempora, quae ſpem 
* Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et flatus, et res, P. 


.© 


NorzsGs. 


VuR. 26. Aud houſe with Montagne now, or now with Locke. ] 
i e. Chuſe either an active or a contemplative life, as is molt fitted 
to the ſeaſon and circumſtances. For he regarded theſe Writers 
as the beſt Schools to form a man for the world; or to give him 
« knowledge of himſelf : Montagne excelling in his obſervations on 
ſocial and civil life ; and Locke, in developing the taculties, and 


explaining the operations of the human mind. 


Ver. 30. Gill true to Virtue—with Ariflippus,. or St, Paul,] It 
was the Poet's purpoſe in this place to give us the picture of his 
own mind, not that of Horace's ; who tells us, he ſometimes. 


. went with Zene, and ſometimes with Ar iſtippus; the extremes of 


whoſe different Syſtems, Tully thus juſtly cenſures: Ut. quo- 
« niam Ariſiippus, quaſi animum nullum habeamus, corpus ſolum 
% tuetur ; Zeno, quaſi corporis ſimus expertes, animum ſolum 
% complectitur.“ But neither Truth nor Decency would ſuffer 
our Poet to ſay, that, to ſuit himſelf to the times, he went into 
either of theſe follies. To ſhew us therefore that he took no more 
from the Stoics than their ſincerity and warmth for the intereſts 
of Virtue, he compares himſelf to a Friend, in whom. he obſerved. 
that warmth. And by joining St. Paul with Ariſtippus he would in- 
ſinuate, that he took no more from the Cyrenaic ſe& than a cha- 
ritable compliance to occaſtons, for the benefit of his neighbour. 
Thus in ſerving hirmſelf of his Friend, to temper the rigidity of one 
ſe& of Philoſophy, while the Apoltle is employed to reftify the 
looſeneſs of the other, he brings Mr. Lyttelton and St. Faul ac- 
quainted ; for thoſe who corre o e extremes muſt needs 


meet; and ſo we ſee the Patriot in a new point of view 3 which 
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To lay this K harveſt up, and hoard with haſte 
What ev'ry day will want, and moſt, the laſt. 

But aſk not, to what | Doctors I apply ? 
Sworn to no Maſter, of no SetamTl: 
As drives the m ſtorm, at any door | knock: 25 
And houſe with Montagne now, or now with Locke. 
Sometimes a n Patriot, active in debate, 
Mix with the World, and battle for the State, 
Free as young Lyttelton, her Cauſe purſue, 
Still true to Virtue, o and as warm as true: 30 
Sometimes with Ariſtippus, or St. Paul, ; 
Indulge my candor, and grow all to all 
Back to my p native Moderation ſlide, 
And win my way by yielding to the tide. | 

Long, as to him who works for debt, the day, 35 
Long as the Night to her whoſe Love's away, 
Long as the Year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk Minor pants for Twenty-one : . 
So ſlow th' r unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the Functions of my foul ; 40 
That keep me from myſelf; and ſtill delay 5 
Life's inſtant buſineſs to a future day: 


No TES. 

is, in a virtuous accommodation bim ſelf to ſeaſons and circum- 
„ | | 

Ver. 32. Indulge my cander=——Back to my native Moderation 
ſlide.) An honeſt and artful infinuation, that though Parties in 
the State proſecute their ends on ever ſo true principles, and with 
ever ſo good intentions, yet oppoſition is apt to make the moſt 
ſcrupulous leaders of them ſometimes violate both candor and mo- 
deration. However, by the expreſſion of indulging his candor, he 
would infinuate too, that, when he allowed the leaſt to it, he ne- 
ver violated truth; and, by flidizz back to his native moderation, 
that he always kept within the Bounds of Reafon.—But the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the whole paſſage is, that when he went with the 
Stoics, who adviſe a public lite, the character of his civil virtue 
was rigid; when he went with the Cyrenaics, who encourage a 
private, that the character of his ſocial was indulgent, 
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Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter 5 id, quod 
Aeque pauperibus prodeſt, 'ocupletibus aeque, 
Aeque neglectum pueris ſenibu/que nocebit. 

t Ręſtat, ut his ego me ipſe regam v ſolerque mentis: 
w Non poſſis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus ; | 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi: 

Nec, quia deſperes invidti membra Glyconis, 
Nodoſa corpus nolis prohibere chiragra. 
Eft quadam prodire x tenus, fi non datur ultra. 

y Fervet Avaritia, miſeroque cupidine pectus ? 
Sunt verba et wores, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, et 2 magnam morbi deponere partem. 
Laudis amore tumes? Sunt à certa piacula, quae te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 

b Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, © amator; 
Nemo d adeo frrus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 
Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurum. 
e Virtus eſt, vitium fugere; et ſapientia prima, 


Norys. 


VzR. 45. can no wants endure;] i. e. Can want nothing : bad- 
ly expreſſed. | | „ If In 

VIX. 51. TII de what Mead] Mr. Pope highly eſtcemed 
and loved this worthy man; whoſe Der Pa humanity and be- 
nevolence have ſtifleu much of that envy which his eminence in his 
profefion would otherwiſe have drawn out. Speaking of his obli- 
gations to this great Phyſician and others of the Faculty, in a Let - 
ter to Mr, Allen, about a month before his death, he lays, 
There is no end of my kind treatment from the Faculty. They 
+ are in general the moſt amiable companiors, and the beſt fiiends, 
„as well as the moſt learned men I know.” 1 i 
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That s taſk, which as we follow, or deſpiſe, 
The eldeſt is a fool, the youngeſt wiſe. 
Which done, the pooreſt can no wants endure; 45 
And which not done, the richeſt muſt be poor. 
t Late as it is, | put myſelf to ſchool, 
And feel ſome v comfort, not to be a fool. 
w Weak though | am of limb, and ſhort of ſight, 
Far from a Lynx, and not a Giant quite; 50 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſeiden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and to prelerve theſe eyes. 
Not to x go back, is ſomewhat to advance, 
And men muſt walk at leaſt before they dance. 
Say, does thy y blood rebel, thy boſom move 55 
With wretched Av'rice, or as wretched Love? 
Know, there are Words, and Spells, which can con- 
troll | 
2 Between the Fits this Fever of the Soul: 
Know, there are Rhymes, which z freſh and freſh ap- 


Ii 
Will cure the arrant'ſt Puppy of his Pride. 60 
Be b furious, envious, ſlothful, mad or drunk, 
c Slave to a Wife, or Vailial to a Punk, \ 


A >witz, a High-dutch, or a Low-dutch d Bear; 
All that we aſk is but a patient Ear. | 

e*Tis the firſt Virtue, Vices to abhor ; 65 
And the firſt Wiſdom, to be Fool no more. | 


Nor ES. 


VER. 58, Between the Fits—] The ſenſe of 

. magnam morbi deponere partem,“ 

is here very happily expreſſed. And 

Ter pure lecto, etc. 

in the foll wing line, as happily varied. But the whole paſſage, 
vo Ceſciibes tie uſe and efficacy of ſatire, is admirably imi- 
ated, 


— 
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Stultitia caruiſſe. vides, quae f maxima credis 

Eſſe mala, exiguum cenſum, turpemque repulſam, 
Quanto devites animi, capitiſque labore. 
Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 

Per 8 mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes : 
Ne cures h ea, quae fulte miraris et optas, 

Diſcere, et audire, et meliori credere non vis? 
Quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui ſpes, 

Oui fit conditio dulcis fine pulvere palmae ? 

« i Vilius eft auro argentum, virtutibus aurum. 

* O caves, cives ! k quaerenda pecunia primum ef ; 
Virtus poſt nummos : haec | Janus ſummus ab imo 
Prodocet : haec recinunt juvenes dictata ſeneſque, 
m Laevo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 


N o 0 


VII. 70. Scar d at the ſpactre of pale Poyert Though this 
has all the ſpirit, it has 425 the ns of 2 J ; Where 
l n makes Poverty purſue, and keep pace with, the Miſer in 
his . 

«© Per mare Pauperiem fugiene, per ſaxa, per ignes.” 
i" what follows, fugiens, per ſaxa, per ign 
ilt t nothing, etc. ; 
far ſurpaſſes the Original. | 

VII. 77. Here, Wiſdom calls, etc.) All from hence to Ver. 
110, is a pretty cloſe tranſlation + but in general done with ſo maſ- 
terly a ſpirit, that the Original, though one of the mott finiſhed 
paſſages in Horace, looks only like the imitation of it. 

VIX. 78. As Gold to Silver, Virtue is to Geld.] This perhaps 
is the moſt faulty line in the whole collection. The Original is, 
Vilius eſt auro argentum, virtutibus aurum. 8 
which only ſays, That as Silver is of leſs value than Gold, ſe Cold 
is of leſs value than Virtue: in which fimple inferiority, and not 
the proportion of it, is implied, For it was as contrary to the Au- 
thor's purpoſe, as it is to common ſenſe, to ſuppoſe, that virtue 
was but juſt as much better than gold, as gold is better than fil- 
ver. Yet Mr. Pope, too attentive to his conſtant object, cenciſe- 
neſs, has, before he was aware, fallen into this abſurd meaning. 
However, this and many other inaccuracies in his works bad been 
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But to the world no f bugbear is ſo great, 
As want of Figure, and a ſmall Eſtate. 
To either India ſee the Merchant fly, 
Scar'd at the ſpectre of pale Poverty! _ 70 
See him, with pains of body, pangs of ſoul, 
Burn through the Tropic, freeze beneath the Pole 
| Wilt thou do nothing for a nobler end, 
Nothing, to make Philoſophy thy friend ? 
To ſtop thy fooliſh views, thy long deſires, 7 
And s eaſe thy heart of all that it admires? „ 
n Here, Wiſdom calls: i « Seek Virtue firſt, be bold ! 
«© As Gold to Silver, Virtue is to Gold.” | 
There, London's voice: * Get Money, Money fill! 
« And then let Virtue follow, if ſhe will.” 80 
This, this the ſaving doctrine, preach'd to all, 
From | low St. James's up to high St. Paul; 
From him whoſe m quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter, 


NorTEs. ; 
corrected, hid he lived; as many, that now firſt appear in this 
edition, were actually corrected a little before his death. 

And here I cannot but do juſtice toone of his many good qualities, 
2 very rare one, indeed, and what none but a truly great genius can. 
afford to indulge; I mean his extreme readineſs, and unſigned. 
pleaſure, in acknowledging his miſtakes : this, with an impatience. 
to reform them, he poſſeſſed in a greater degree, and with leſs af- 


fectation, than any man I ever knew. 
Ver. 82. From low St. James up to high St. Paul,] i. e. This 
is a doctrine in which both Whigs and Tories agree. 
VX. 83, From him whoſe quills land guiver'd at his car, 
They who do not take the delicacy of this ſatire, may think the- 
figure. of landing quiver'd, extremely hard and quaint; but it has 
an exquiſite beauty, inſinuating that the pen of a Scrivener is as. 
ready as the quill of a porcupine, and as fatal as the ſhafts of a 
Parthian.———Yuiver'd at the ear of the Scrivener, deſcribes. the 
poſition it is uſually found in, and alludes to the cuſtom of the 
American canibals, who make uſe of their hair (tied in a knot on 
the top of their heads) inſtead of a quiver, for their poiſon'd arrow. 
Vir. 84: notches flicks] Exchequer Tallies. 


- 
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Eft n animus tibi, ſunt mores, eſt lingua, fideſque: 
Sed quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſint, | 
o Plebs eris. p at pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, 

Si recte facies. Hic q murus aheneus eſto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 

r Roſcia, dic ſodes, melior lex, an puerorum eſt 
Naenia, quae regnum recte facientibus offert, 

Et Maribus * Curiis et decantata Camillis? 

t Iſne tibi melius ſuadet, qui, «« Rem facias ; rem, 
6 Si poſſis, recte; fi non, quocunque modo rem.” 
Ut v propius ſpectes lacrymoſa poemata Pupi ! | 
An, w qui fortunae te reſponſare ſuperbae 
Liberum et erectum, * pragſen hortatur et aptat ? 

y Quod fi me Populus Romanus forte roget, cur 
Non, ut 2 porticibus, ſic judiciis fruar iſdem ; 
Nec ſequar aut fugiam, quae diligit ipſe vel odit: 
Olim quod = vulpes aegroto cauta leoni 


NorTss. 


Ven. 86. Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe, and truth abeunds,] Sir 
John Barnard. It was the Poet's purpoſe to ſay, that this great 
Man (who does ſo much honour to bis Country) had a fine genius, 
improved and put in uſe by a true underſtanding; and both, under 
the guidance of an integrity ſuperior to all the temptations of in- 
tereſt, honours, or any meaner paſſion. Many events, ſince the 
paying this tribute to his virtue, have ſhewn how much, and how 
particularly it was due to him. 

-Vex. 98. Be this thy Screen, and this thy Wall of Braſs ;] 
Hic murus abeneus eſto.“ | 
Dacier laughs at an able Critic, who was ſcandalized, that the an- 
cient Scholiaſts had not explained what Horace meant by a wall of 
braſs; for, ſays Dacier, ** Chacun ſe fait des difficultez a ſa mode, 
„et demande des remarques proportionnees A ſon goũt: he then 
ſets himſelf in good earneſt about this important enquiry ; and, by 
a paſſage in Vegetius, luckily diſcovers, that it ſignified an old ve- 
teran, armed cap-a-pie in braſs, and PLAC+D To COVER 118 
FzLLow. Our Poet has happily ſerved himſelf of this imperti- 
nence to convey a very fine ſtroke of Satire. | 

Ves. 97. And ſay, etc.) Theſe four Lines greatly ſuperior to 
any thing in the Original. | 
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Barnard in n ſpirit, ſenſe, and truth abounds ; 85 


40: Pray then, what wants he?“ Fourſcore hated 


pounds; 
A Penſion, or ſuch Harneſs for a flave 
As Bug now has, and Dorimant would have. 


| Barnard, thou art a © Cit, with all thy worth; 


But Bug and D**1, Their Honours, and fo forth. 90 
vet ev'ry p Child another ſong will ſing, 
« Virtue, brave boys ! tis Virtue makes a King.“ 
True, conſcious Honour is to feel no ſin, 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within; 
Be this thy 4 Screen, and this thy Wall of Braſs; 95 
Compar'd to this, a Miniſter's an Aſs. | 
r And ſay, to which ſhall our applauſe belong, 
This new Court jargon, or the good old ſong ? 


The modern language of corrupted Peers, 


Or what was ſpoke at 5 CRESSsX and Poitiers? 100 
t Who counſels beſt ? who whiſpers, ge but great, 
«© With Praiſe or Infamy leave that to fate; 

Get Place and Wealth, if poſſible, with grace; 
If not, by any means get Wealth and Place.“ 

For what? to have a „Box where Eunuchs ſing, 105 
And foremoſt in the Circle eye a King. 
Or w he, who bids thee face with ſteddy view 

Proud Fortune, and look ſhallow Greatneſs through: a 
And, * while he bids thee, ſets th? Example too ? 
If y ſuch a Doctrine, in St. James's air, 110 
Should chance to make the well- dreſt Rabble ftare ; 

If honeſt 8“ take ſcandal at a Spark, 

That leſs admires the 2 Palace than the Park: 

Faith I ſhalb give the anſwer 2 Reynard gave: 

* I cannot like, dread Sir, your Royal Cave: 216 
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Reſpondit, referam : Quia me veſtigia terrent 
Omnia te adverſum ſpectantia, nulla retrorſum. 

b Bellua multorum eſt capitum. nam quid ſequar, aut 
| quem? | | 
Pars hominum geſtit e conducere publica': ſunt qui 
d Cruſtis et pomis viduas venentur avaras, | 
Excipiantque ſenes, quos in vivaria mittant: 
© Maltis occulto creſeit res fenore. f verum 
Eſto, aliis alios rebus ſtudiiſque teneri ATM 
Iidem eadem poſſunt horam durare probantes? 

s Nullus in orbe ſinus Baiis praelucet 'amotnis, 
Si dixit dives ; h lacus et mare ſentit amorem 


NCT xs ; | ! 116 

Ver: 149« Full many @ beaft goes in, but none comt out.} This 
Expreſſion is uſed for the joke's ſake; but it hurts his moral; 
which is, that they come out beaſt. He ſhould here have ſtock to 
the terms of his Original, we/tigie ontnia te adver ſum ſpectantia. 

Ver. 118, Adieu to Firtue, etc.} Theſe two lines are intended 
for the Moral of 2 Fable which needed no explaining ; ſo that they 
iapair the grace of it ; at beſt; as here applied, inferior to bis 
Original. For Horace ſpeaks of the comrhon people, Populus Ro- 
manns, to whom one of Eſop's Fables was properly addreſſed : but 
this is too fimple à method of conveying Truth to the well. dreſſl 

Ver. 126. Their Country's Wealth our mightier Miſers drain, 
The undertakers for advancing Loans to the Public, on the Funds, 
They have been commonly accuſed of making it a: job. But in ſo 
corrupt times, the fault is not always to be imputed to a Miniſtry: | 
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Ep. I. IMrrATIONS OF HORACE. 365 
«« Becauſe I ſee, by all the tracks about, | 
« Full many a Beaſt goes in, but none come out. 80 
Adieu to Virtue, if you're once a Slave: 
Send her to Court, you ſend her to her grave. 

Well, if a King's a Lion, at the leaſt 120 
The b People are a many-headed Beaſt: 
Can they direct what meaſures to purſue, 

Who know themſelves ſo little what to do 

Alike in nothing but one Luſt of Gold, 519 
Juſt half the land would buy, and half be fold 125 
Their e Country's Wealth our mightier Miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder Provinces, the Main; 

The reſt, ſome farm the Poor- box, ſome the Pews; 
Some keep Aſſemblies, and would keep the Stews; 
Some d with fat Bucks on childleſs Dotards fawn ; 130 
Some win rich Widows by their Chine and Brawn ; ; 
While with the filent growth of ten per cent, 
In dirt and darkneſs, © hundreds ſtink content. 

Of all theſe ways, if each f purſues his wu, 
Satire, be kind, and let the wretch alone: 135 
But ſhew me one who has it in his po We 
To act conſiſtent with himſelf an hour. 
Sir Job s ſail'd forth, the ev'ning bright and All, + 2 1 
No place on earth (he cry'd) like Greenwich hill 1” 
h Up ſtarts a Palace, lo, th* obedient baſe 140 i 


_ Slopes at its foot, the woods its fides embrace, 
The ſilver Thames reflects its marble face. 


Nor E s. 5 A g f 


it 1 10 been found, on trial, that the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
citizen of this or any other Age, with every requiſite talent in 
ſuch matters, and ſupported by all the weight 3 adminiſ- 


tration oould afford him, was, they ſay, unable to aboliſh this ig- 
veterate myſtery of i iniquity. . 


rr 
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36 IMITATIONS or HokAcx. BOOK, 


Feftinantis heri : cui fi i vitioſa /ibido 

Fecerit auſpicium; cras ferramenta — 7 

Tolletis, fabri. K lectus genialis in aula eſt ? 

Nil ait eſſe prius, melius nil coelibe vita: 

Si non eſt, jurat bene ſolis eſſe maritis. 
m Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 


| Quid n pauper ? ride: mutat o coenacula, letos, 
| Balnea, P tonfores 3 conducto navigio aeque 


Nauſeat, ac locuples, quem ducit priva triremis. 
J Si curatus inaequali tonſore capillos 

Oceurro; rides. fi forte ſubucula pexae 

Trita ſubeſt tunicae, vel fi toga diffidet impar ; 

Rides. quid, 1 mea cum, pugnat /extentia ſecum ; 

Quod petiit, ſpernit ; repetit quod nuper omiſit; 

s Aeſtuat, et vitae diſconvenit ordine toto; 

t Diruit, acdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 

Inſanire putas ſolennia me, neque rides, 

FR I GI nec I" 


1 


Nor Es. 


VIX. 143. Now let ſome whimſey, etc] This ie very ſpirited, 


but much inferior to the elegance 7 the Original, 
Cui ſi vitioſa Libido 
4 Fererit auſpicium;“ 


which alluding to the religious manners of that time, no modern 
mitation can reach. 


EP. l. IMITATIONS'OF-HORACE. - 367 
Now let ſome whimſey, or that i Dev l within * 
Which, guides all thoſe, who know not what they 
185 mean, der 3 No 
But give the Knight (or give his Lady) ſpleen; 
« Away, away! take all your ſcaffolds down, 146 
« For Snug's the word: My dear! we I live in T own.” 
At am'rous Flavio is the k ſtocken thrown ? 19 70 
That very night he longs to lie alone. 
1 The Fool, whoſe Wife elopes ſome thrice a quarter, 


For matrimonial ſolace dies a martyr. 151 
Did ever m Proteus, Merlin, any witch, 

Transform themſelves ſo ſtrangely as the Rich ? | 
Well, but then Poor-- Lhe Poor have the ſame itch ; 


They change their 9 weekly Barber, weekly News, 

Prefer a new Japannner to their ſhoes, 156 

Diſcharge their Garrets, move their beds, and run 

(They know not whither) in a Chaiſe and one ; 

They P hire their ſculler, and when once aboard, 

Grow ſick, and damn the climate —like a Lord. 166 
q You laugh, half Beau, half Sloven if I ſtand, 

My wig all powder, and all ſnuff my band; 

You laugh, if coat and breeches ſtrangely vary, 

White gloves, and linen worthy Lady Mary ! 

But when r no Prelate's Lawn with hair-ſhirt lin'd, 

Is half fo incoherent as my Mind, 166 

When (each opinion with the next at ſtrife, 

One s ebb and flow of follies all my life) 

It plant, root up; I build, and then confound ; 

Turn round to ſquare, and ſquare again to round ; 

v You never change one muſcle of your face, 171 

You think this Madneſs but a common caſe, 

Nor w once to Chanc'ry, nor to Hale apply; 
Yet hang your lip, to ſee a Seam awry ! 
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EP. I. IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 369 


Careleſs how ill I with myſelf agree, 175 
Kind to my dreſs, my figure, not to Me. 

Is this my * Guide, Philoſopher, and F riend ? 

This he, who loves me, and who ought to mend ? 
Who ought to make me (what he can, or none) 


That Man divine whom Wiſdom calls her own ; 180 


Great without Title, without Fortune bleſs'd ; 


Rich y evin when plunder'd, 2 honour'd while op- 


preis d; 
Lov'd 2 without youth, and follow'd without pow'r; 
At home, though exil'd; b free, though in the Tow'r 
In ſhort, that reas'ning, high, immortal Thing, 183 
Juſt © leſs than Jove, and much above a King, 
Nay, half in heav'n--d except (what's mighty odd) 
A Fit of Vapours clouds this Demy-God. 


NOTE s. 


Ver. 182. when plunder d] i. e. By the public; which has 


rarely her revenge on her plunderers; and when ſhe has, more 
rarely knows how to uſe it. | 
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372 IMITATIONS OF HORACE. BOOR! 


EP4STOLAV 


IL admirari, prope res eſt una, Numici, 


Solaque quae poſſit facere et ſervare beatum, 


b Hunc ſolem, et ſtellas, et decedentia certis 


Tempora momentis, ſunt qui c formidine nulla 


Imbuti ſpectent. d quid cenſes, munera terra ? 


Quid, maris extremos Arabas e ditantis et Indos ? 


Ludicra, quid, f plauſus, et amici dona Quiritis ? 


Quo ſpectanda modo, 8 quo ſenſu credis et ore ? 


N o TES. | 


Vex. 3. dear MuUnzay,j This piece is the moſt finiſhed of all 
his Imitations, and executed in the high manner the Italian Pain- 
ters Call con amore. By which they mean, the exertion of that 
principle, which puts the faculties on the ſtretch, and produces 
the ſupreme degree of excellence. For the Poet had all the warmth 
of affe&tion for the great Lawyer to whom it is addreſſed : and, ia- 
deed, no man ever more deſerved to have a Peet for his friend. In 
the obtaining of which, as neither vanity, party, nor fear, had any 
ſhare, (which gave birth to the attachments of many of his noble 
Acquaiatance) io he ſupported his title to it by all the good offices 
of 2 generous and true Friendſhip. ES 
VIX. 4. Creech.) From whole tranſlation of Horace the two 
firſt lines are taken. 1 | 
Ver. 6.——Stars that riſe and fall,] The Original is 
Kc —decedentia certis 
| Tempora momentis;“ | 
which words ſimply and literally ſignify, the change of ſeaſons. But 
this change being conſidered as an object of admiration, his imita- 
tor has Judiciouſly expreſſed it in the more ſublime figurative 
terms of 


| „ Stars that riſe and fall,” : 
by whoſe courſes the ſeaſons are marked and diſtinguiſhed. 
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EP. VI. ö IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 373 


4 


Ef EE 
To dur W URRAN. 


6 OT to admire, is all the Art I know, _ : 

«© þ N To make men happy, and to keep them ſo.” 

(plain Truth, dear Muxray, needs no flow'rs of 
ſpeech,. LE 

So take it in the very Words of Creech.) )) 

b This vault of Air, this congregated Ball, -5, 
Self-center'd Sun, and Stars that riſe and fall, 
There are, my Friend! whoſe philoſophic eyes 
Look through, and truſt the Ruler with his Skies, 
To him commit the Hour,. the Day, the Year, 

And view this dreadful All without a fear. 10. 
Admire we then what d Earth's low Entrails hold, 
Arabian ſhores, or Indian ſeas infold ; | 

All the mad trade of e Fools and Slaves for Gold ? 

Or f Popularity? or Stars and Strings?" 
The Mob's applauſes, or the gifts of Kings? 15 


Say with what s eyes we ought at Courts to gaze, 


And Pay the Great our homage of Amaze ? 
| NN r 


4 YT ' : Rs 3 Ie Gs 
VER. 8. truſt the Ruler with his Skies, Jo him commit the- 


Hour,] Our. Author, in theſe imitations, has been all along care- 


ful to correct the looſe morals, and abſurd theology of his Ori- 


ginal. 


VR. 10, And wiew this dreadful All. without a far He 


: 


— 


has added this idea to his text; and it greatly heightens the digni - 


ty of the whole thought. He gives it the appellation of a 'dreadfut: 
All, becauſe the ee God's a which —— «Lg 
loſophy has fo infinitely enlarged, is apt to affect narrow: minds, 
who meaſure the divine comprehenſion by their own, with dread- 
ful ſuſpicions of man's being overlooked in this dark and narrow 


corner of exiſtence, by a Governor occupied and buſied with greater 
matters, 8 5 
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374 INMITATIONS OF HORACE.” BOOK1; 
b Qui rimer his adverſa, fere miratur eodem 
Quo caprens pacto: pavor eſt utrobique moleſtus: 
Improviſa ſimul ſpecies: exterret utrumgue + 
i Gaudeat, an doleat; cupiat,/ metuatne; "a ad rem, 
Si, quidquid vidit melius pejuſve ſua ſpe, | 
| Defixis oculis, animoque et corpore torpet * 
k Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui; Li: 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat ipſam. | 
nunc, argentum et marmor m vet, aeraque et artes 
| Suſpice : cum gemmis n Tyrios mirare colores : : if 
Gaude, quod ſpectant oeuli te o mille loquentem : IP 
Gnavus p mane forum, et veſpertinus pete tectum; 
Ne plus frumenti dotalibus emetat agris 
eke, of + (indignum.; ; 9 75 fit pejoribus ortus) 


rite 47 TW 32TH $5 | 
JT 
Vzs. 21. fir either ld; believe me, wwe admire 3] i. e. Theſe 
objects, in either caſe, affect us, as objects unknown affect the 
mind; and conſequently betray us into falſe judgments. 
Vs. 24. Whether we jey or grieve, the ſame the curſe, Sur- 
priz'd at better, or. ſurpriz.'d at worſe;] The elegance of this is 
| Juperior to the original, The curſe is the ſame 50 he) whether : 
we joy er grieve... Why ſo? Becauſe, in either Ws the man is 
Surprized, hurried off, and led . 
e een Sober bad to one extreme betriy 7 
F unbslanc'd Mind, and ſnatch rhe Dan 1560 * 
This happy Advantage of the Imitation over an Original, ariſes 
from the ambiguity of the word ſurp#rize- | | 
-Ver. 275. The worft'of Madmes is a Saint * mod. 1 Becauſe 
when men are carried away by their Paſſions, as all Madmen are, 
be, Who has joinęd the can ſt F Gad to his own, muſt needs do 
the N the treat; him a N F 
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EP. VI. IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 375 
If weak the h pleaſure that from theſe can ſpring, 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing : g 
Whether we dread, or whether we defire, 20 
In either caſe, believe me, we admire; _ 
Whether we i joy or grieve, the ſame the curſe, ; 
Surpriz'd at better, or ſurpriz'd at worſe. 
Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
Th' unbalanc'd Mind and ſnatch the Man away; 25 
For k Virtue's ſelf may too much zeal be had; | 
The worſt of Madmen is a Saint run mad. | 
Go then, and if you can, admire the ſtate 

Of beaming diamonds, and reflected plate; 

Procure a TasTE to double the ſurprize, Nel 
And gaze on m Parian Charms with learned eyes: 
Be ſtruck with bright 2 Brocade, or Tyrian Dye, 

Our Birth-day Nobles? ſplendid Livery. | 
If not ſo pleas'd, at o Council-board rejoice, 

To ſee their Judgments hang upon thy Voice; 3; 
From p morn to night, at Senate, Rolls, and Hall, 
Plead much, read more, dine late, or not at all. 

But wherefore all this labour, all this ftrife ? 
For d Fame, for Riches, for a noble Wife? 


NOT. | 
_ purſuit of his extravagancies, and impreſſes additional reverence 
for them on his Followers, _ | A 
Ver. 39. Procure a TAs TE to double the ſuarprize.] This is 
one of thoſe ſuperior touches that moſt ennoble a perfe& piece. He 
ſpeaks here of falſe Taſte, as appears by his directions how to get 
it; and how to uſe it when got. procure a Tafte, ſays he: That 
is, of the Virtuoſi; whoſe ſcience you are to bay ſor that purpoſe: 
for true Taſte, which is from nature, comes of itielf, And how 
are you to uſe it? Not to cure you of that bane of life, admiration, 
but to raiſe and inflame it, by doubling your ſurprize. And this # 
falſe Taſte will always do; there being none fo given to raptures 
as the Virtuoſe-Tribe : whereas the Man ef true Tafte finds but 
few things to approve ; and thoſe, he approves with moderation. 
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336 IMITATIONS OF HORACE. | BOOK t. 

r Hic tibi ſit potius, quam tu mirabilis illi. 

* Quicquid ſub terra eſt, in apricum proferet aetas } | 

Defodiet, eondetque nitentia, t cum bene notum 

Porticus A grippae, et via te conſpexerit Appi; : 

Ire tamen reſtat, Numa v quo devenit et Ancus. 
Si latus aut renes morbo tentantur acuto, 

Quaere fugam morbi. x vis recte vivere ? quis non? 

Si virtus hoc ana poteſt Jace; fortis omiſſis 

Hoc age deliciis. 


y virtutem verba putes, et 


NomTss. 


Ver. 44. Yet Time ennobles, or degrades each Line ; 
It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine -| 
One of the nobleſt houſes in Europe.—The Original is, 
_ © Quicquid ſub terra eſt, in apricum proferet actas ; 
f | «© Defodiet, condetque nitentia.“ | 
This wants neither force nor elegance; yet ie vaſtly inferior to the 
imitation, where a very fine panegyric on two great characters, in 
the ſecond line, gives dignity and eaſe to the maſterly conciſeneſs 
of the fi ft. 
VIX. 53. TuLLy, Hype!] Equal to either, in the miniſtry 
of his profeſſion ; and, where the parallel fails, as it does in the 


reſt of the character, ſuperior to both. TouLLY*s brighteſt talents 


were frequently tarniſhed by Vanity and Fear ; and Hype's moſt 
virtuous purpoſes perverted and defeated by ſuperſtitious notions 
concerning the divine origin of Goverament, and the unlimited 
obedience of the People. | 


EP. VI; IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 377 
Shall r One whom Nature, Learning, Birth, conſpir'd 
To form, not to admire, but be admir'd, _ 41 
Sigh, while his Chloe blind to Wit and Worth 
Weds the rich Dulneſs of ſome Son of earth? 

Yet 5 Time ennobles, 'or degrades each Line ; 

It brighten'd CRaccs's, and may darken thine: 45 
And what is Fame f the Meaneſt have their day, 

The Greateſt can but blaze, and paſs away. 

Grac'd as thou art, t with all the Pow'r of Words, 
So known, ſo honour'd, at the Houſe of Lords : 
Conſpicuous Scene! another yet is nigh, | "20 
(More filent far) where Kings and Poets lie ; fe 
Where Murray (long enough his Country's pride) 
Shall be no more than Tul Lx, or than Hy pet - 

w Rack'd with Sciatics, martyr'd with the Stone, 
Will any Mortal let himfelf alone? 55 
See Ward by batter'd Beaus invited over, 

And deſp'rate Miſery lays hold on Dover. 

The caſe is eaſier in the Mind's diſeaſe ; 

There all Men may be car'd, whene'er they pleaſe. 
Would ye be x bleft? deſpiſe low Joys, low Gains; 3 
Diſdain whatever Cox N BUR diſdains ; 61 { 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 

But art thou one, whom new opinions ſway, 
One who believes as Tindal leads the way, 

Who Virtue and a Church alike diſowns, _ _ 65 
Thinks that but words, and this but brick and ſtones > 


NoTEs, | x FJ 
Ver. 57. And deſp'rate Miſery lays hold on: Dover.] There isa 
prettineſs in this expreſſion, which depends on its contraſt to that 
ſlippery medicine, by. which. this Quack. rendered: himſelf famous, 
namely Quickſilver, | | 
VII. 68. Who Virtue and a Church alike diſewns,) The one 
he renounces in his 3 the other, in his Rights 
of the Chriſtian Church. 


378 IMITATIONS OF HORACE.” BOOK 

Lucum ligna? = cave ne portus occupet alter, 

Ne Cibyratica, ne Bithyna negotia perdas. 

Mille talenta rotundentur, totidem altera, porro et 

Tertia ſuccedant, et quae pars quadret acervum. 

Scilicet d uxorem cum dote, fidemque, et © amicos, 

Et genus, et formam, regina d Pecunia donat ; 

Ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela, Venuſque. 

Mancipiis locuples, eget aeris © Cappadocum rex. 

Ne fueris hic tu. f chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, L 

Si poſſet centum ſcenae praebere rogatus, N 115 

Qui poſſum tot ? ait : tamen et quaerem, et quot ha- | 
bebo 

Mittam: poſt paulo ſeribit, ſibi millia quinque 

Eſſe domi chlamydum: partem, vel tolleret omnes. 

s Exilis domus eſt, ubi non et multa ſuperſunt, 
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NOTE. 

Ver. 81, dubb'd a Man of Worth,) Alluding to the City 
Knighthoods, where wealth and wor/zip go together.. 

Ver. 87. Or if three Ladies like a luckleſs Play,] The com- 
mon Reader, I am ſenſible, will be always more ſolicitous about 
the names of theſe three Ladies, the unlucky Play, and every other 
trifling circumſtance that attended this piece of gallantry, than for 
the explanation of our Author's ſenſe, or the illuſtration of his po- 
etry ; even where he is moſt moral and ſublime. But had it been 
Mr. Pope's purpoſe to indulge ſo impertinent a curioſity, he had 
ſought elſewhere for a commentator-on his writings, Which de- 


fe& in theſe Notes, the periodical Scribblers, however, have been 
ſtupid and ſhameleſs enough to object to them. | 
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EP. VI. IMIT ATIONS OF HORACE. 379 
Fly = then, on all the Wings of wild Deſire, 
Admire whate'er the maddeft can admire: 
Is Wealth thy paſſion? Hence! from Pole to pole, | 
1 Where winds can carry, or where waves n ere 
'F For Indian Spices, for Peruvian Gold, age: 
9 Prevent the greedy, and out- bid the bold : 50 
= = Advance thy golden Mountain to the ſkies ; ; 
on the broad baſe of Fifty Thouſand riſe, 


Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare. 
For, mark th' advantage; juſt ſo many ſcore. 
Will gain a b Wife with half as many more, 
Procure her beauty, make that beauty chaſte, 
And then ſuch e Friends —as cannot fail to laſt.” 80 
A 4 Man of Wealth is dubb'd a Man of Worth, 
Venus ſhall give him Form, and Anſtis Birth, 
= (Believe me, many a © German Prince is worſe, 
Who proud of Pedigree, is poor of Purſe) 
His Wealth brave f Timon gloriouſly' confounds; 85 
Aſk'd for a groat, he gives a hundred pound; 
Or if three Ladies like a luckleſs Play, 
Takes the whole Houſe upon the Poet's day. 
8 Now, in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Upon my word, you muſt be rich indeed; 90 
A noble Superfluity it craves, 
Not for yourſelf, but for your Fools and Knaves ; 


1 
« 


LT 
'NoTrs. 


vis. 91 4 noble Superfluity, ele. Theſe four lines are 15 44. 
— 1 phraſe on 
xilis domus eſt, ubi non etwa fu ant, MA in 
me Et gominum fallunty! et prolunt furi r rsd or ya, 
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Add one round hundred, and (if that's not fair) 75 


2 1 mw of v1 HE CONS Sanity 
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Et dominam fallunt, et proſunt furibus. h ergo, 
i res ſola poteſt facere et ſervare beatum, 
- Hoc primus repetas opus, hoc poſtremus omittas. 

i Si fortunatum ſpecies et gratia praeſtat, 
k Mercemar ſervum, qui dictet nomina, laevum 
Qui fodicet latus, et I cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere : in Hic multum in Fabia valet, ille Pilina: 
Cui libet, is. faſces dabit ; eripietque curule, 
Cui volet, importunus ebur: 2 Frater, Pater, adde: 
Ut cuique eſt aetas, ita quemque o facetus adopta. 
Si p bene qui coenat, bene vivit; lucet, eamus 
Quo ducit gula: piſcemur, venemur, ut d olim 
Gargilius: qui mane plagas, venabula, ſervos, 
Differtum tranſire forum populumque jubebat, 
Unus ut e multis populo ſpectante referret. 


Wen 


Ven. 117. And envy'd Thirſt. and Saw. to the Prer,}] The 
Poet has here, with admirable ſenſe, and with a ſublime of latire 
never to be equalled, expoſed what he <Iſewtiere calls 

Tux ImeuDencE of WEALTH: | 
which, in its rage to engroſs all the bleſſings af life, without _ 
ing to deſerve any of. them, not only dares ſuffer an hayeſh man to 
continue poor, but is ſo horribly mean and abject as to eavy him 


hs eas very Poverty: A degree of corrup- ' 
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Something, which for your Honour they may cheat, 
And which it much becomes you to forget. 

h If Wealth alone then make and keep us bleſt, g 
Still, ill be getting, never, never reſt. 

i But if to Power and Place your paſſion lie, 
If in the Pomp of Life conſiſt the joy; 
Then k hire a Slave, or (if you will) a Lord 
To do the Honours, and to give the Word; 100 
Tell at your Levee, as the Crouds approach, 
To whom | to nod, whom take into your Coach, 
Whom honour with your hand: to make remarks, 
Whom rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks; 
« This may be troubleſome, is near the Chair: 105 
That makes three Members, this can chooſe a 

| May'r.” ory 
Inſtructed thus, you bow, embrace, proteſt, Z 
Adopt him n Son, or Couſin at the leaſt, -- | 
Then turn about, and o laugh at your own jeſt. 
Or if your life be one continu'd Treat, Ho 
If Þ to live well means nothing but to eat ; 

Up, up! cries Gluttony, tis break of day, 
Go drive the Deer, and drag the finny-prey ; 
With hounds and horns go hunt an Appetite— | 
So 4 Ruſſel did, but could not eat at night, 115 
Call'd happy Dog! the Beggar at his door, | 
And envy'd Thirſt and Hunger to the Poor. 


NoTEs. 


tion not ſo rare as deteſtable ; though it has its root in our com- 
mon nature, if the Poet has not done it injuftice in the deſcription 
he gives of its pride and meanneſs | 

„What would this Man? Now upward will he ſoar, 

„Aud little leſs than Angel, would be more 

** Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 


* To want the ſtrength of Bul.s, the fur of Bears.” 
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Emtum mulus aprum. = crudi, tumidique lavemur, 
Quid decent, quid non, obliti ; Caerite cera 
Digni ; * remigium witioſum Ithacenſis Ulyſſei; 
Cui porior t patria fuit interdicta voluptas. 

y Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, fine amore Jociſque 
Nil eſt jucundum ; vivas in amore jociſque. 

w Vive, vale. fi quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti : f non, his utere mecum. 


NoTEs. 


Ver. 126. Wilmot,) Earl of Rocheſter. 

Ver, 128. And Swirr cry wiſely, + Vive la Bagatell:!") 
Our Poet, ſpeaking in one place of the purpoſe of his ſatire, ſays, 

ln this impartial glaſs, my Muſe intends 

Fair to expoſe myſelf, my foes, my friends.” 
and, in another, he makes his Court- Adviſer lay, 

Laugh at your Friends, and if your Friends be ſore, 

© So much the better, you may laugh the more.“ 
becauſe their impatience under reproof would ſhew, they had 2 
great deal amiſs, which wanted to be ſer right. 

On this principle Swift falls under his correction. He could not 
bear to ſee a Friend he ſo much valued, live in the miſerable abuſe 
of one of Nature's beſt gifts, unadmoniſhed of his folly. Swilt, as 
we may ſee by ſome poſthumous volumes, lately publiſhed, ſo 
diſhonourable and injurious to his memory, trifled away his old 
aze in a diflipation that women and boys might be aſhamed of, 
For when men have given into a long habit of employing their t 
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Or ſhall weer ev'ry Decency confound, 
Through Taverns, Stews, and Bagnios take our round 
Go dine with Chartres, in each Vice out-do 120 
s K--Is lewd Cargo, or Ty—y's Crew, 
From Latian Syrens, French Circaean Feaſts, 
Return well travell'd, and transform'd to Beaſts, 
Or for a Titled Punk, or foreign Flame, 
| Renounce our t Country, and degrade our Name? 
If, after all, we muſt with v Wilmot own, 126 
The cordial Drop of Life is Love alone; 
And Swirr cry wiſely, * Vive la Bagatelle!“ 
The Man that loves and laughs, muſt ſure do well. 
w Adieu—if this Advice appear the worſt, 130 
E'en take the Counſel which I gave you firſt : 
Or better Precepts if you can impart, 
Why do, I'll follow them with all my heart. 


NoTEs. 


only to ſhew their parts, to edge their ſpleen, to pander to a faction, 
or, in ſhort, to any thing but that for which Nature beſtowed it, 
namely, to recommend Virtue, and ſet off Truth; old age, which 
abates the paſſions, will never rectify the abuſes they occaſioned. 
But the remains of vit, inſtead of ſeeking and recovering their 
proper channel, will run into that miſerable depravity of taſte here 
condemned : and in which Dr. Swift ſeems to have placed no in- 
conſiderable part of his wiſdom. © I chuſe” (ſays he in a Letter 
to Mr, Pope my Companions amongſt thoſe of the leaſt con- 
+ ſequence, and moſt compliance: I read the moſt trifling Books 
I can find: and whenever I write, it is upon the moſt trifling 
** ſubjects.” And again, I love La Bagatelle better than ever. 


J am always writing bad Proſe and worſe Verſes, either of RA x 


97 


*© or RAILLERY,” etc. And again, in a Letter to Mr. Gay, 
My rule is, Vive la Bagatelle.“ 
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[ 386 * 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Reflections of Horace, and the Judgments 
paſt in his Epiſtle to Augu/ius, ſeemed ſo ſea- , 
ſonable to the preſent Times, that I could not help 
applying them to the uſe of my own Country, The 
Author thought them conſiderable enough to addreſs 
them to his Prince ; whom he paints with all the 
great and good qualities of a Monarch, upon whom 
the Romans depended for the Encreaſe of an 4}/c- 
lute Empire. But to make the Poem entirely Engliſh, 
I was willing to add one or two of thoſe which con- 
tribute to the Happineſs of a Free People, and are 
more confiftent with the Welfare of dur Ne:ghbours. 
This Epiſtle will ſnew the learned World to have 
fallen into Two miſtakes: one, that Auguſtus was 
a Patron of Poets in general; whereas he not only pro- 
hibited all but the Beſt Writers to name him, but 
recommended that Care even to the Civil Magiſ- 
trate: Admonebat Praetores, ne paterentur Nomen ſuum 
 obſolefieri, eto. The other, that this Piece was only 
a general Diſcourſe of Poetry ; whereas it was an Abo- 
logy for the Poets, in order to render Auguſtus more 
their Patron. Horace here pleads the Cauſe of his 
Cotemporaries, firſt againſt the Taſte of the 7 own, 
whoſe humour it was to magnify the Authors of the 
preceding Age; ſecondly againſt the Court and Ne 
bility, who encouraged only the Writers for the 
Theatre; and laſtly againſt the Emperor himſelf, 
who had conceived them of little Uſe to the Govern- | 


a 357 J 0 

ment. He ſhews, (by a View of the 0 of 
Learning, and the Change of Taſte among the Ro- 
mans) that the Introduction of the Polite Arts of 
Greece had given the Writers of his Time great ad- 
vantages over their Predeceſſors; that their Morals 
were much improved, and the Licence of thoſe an- 
cient Poets reſtrained: that Satire and Comedy were 
become more juſt and uſeful ; that whatever extra- 
vagancies were left on the Stage, were owing to the 
Ill Tafte of the Nobility ; that Poets, under due Re- 
gulations, were in many reſpects uſeful to the State; 
and concludes, that it was upon them the Emperor 
himſelf muſt depend, for his Fame with Poſterity. 

We may further learn from this Epiſtle, that Ho- 
race made his Court to this great Prince by writing 
with a decent Freedom toward him, with a juſt Con- 
tempt of his low Flatterers, and with a manly Re- 
gard to his own Character. x 


| 
| 
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EPISTOLA 1 


AD AUGUSTUM 


UM tot : ſuſtineas et tanta negotia ſolus, 

Rex Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes ; in b publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Caeſar, 

Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia facta, d Deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Componunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt; 

e Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem - 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 
Comperit f invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 


NoTEs. 


Book ii. Ep. 1.) The Poet always riſes with his Original ; and 
very often, without it. This whole Imitation is ſupremely noble 
and ſublime, | | | 

Vx. 7. Edward and Henry, etc.] Romulus, et Liber Pater, 
etc. Horace very judiciouſly praiſes Auguſtus for the colonies he 
founded, not for the victories he had won; and therefore compares 
him, not to thoſe who deſolated, but to thoſe who civilized man- 
kind, The Imitation wants this grace : and, for a very obvious 
reaſon, our Poet ſhould not have aimed at it ; as he has done in the 
mention of Alfred. 

Vzs. 13. Chs'd their long Gloriet, with a figb.] The expreſſion 
is extremely beautiful; and the ploravere judiciouſly placed. 

Ver. 16. Finds Envy never conguer d, etc.] It hath been the 
common practice of thoſe amongſt us, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the learned world, to aſcribe the ill treatment they 
have met with from thoſe they endeavoured to oblige, to ſo bad 3 
cauſe as envy. But ſurely without reaſon, for we find our Coun- 
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EFT 
TO AUGUSTUS. 


HILE you, great Patron of Mankind! * fuſ- 
(31 203 (5-40-1457 +27 | 

The balanc'd World, and open all the Main; 

Your Country, chief, in Arms abroad defend, 

At home, with Morals, Arts, and Laws amend ; 

b How ſhall the Muſe, from ſuch a Monarch teal 5 

An hour, and not defraud the Public Weal! | 
Edward and Henry, now the Boaſt of Fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more d facred Name, 

After a Life of gen rous Foils endur'd, 

The Gaul ſubdu'd, or Property ſecur'd, 10 

Ambition humbled, mighty Cities ſtorm'd, 

Or Laws eftabliſh'd, and the world reform'd ; 

e Clos'd their long Glories, with a ſigh, to find 

Th' unwilling Gratitude of baſe mankind! 

All human Virtue, to its lateſt. breath, __ _ 15 

f Finds Envy never conquer'd, but by Death. - 


(1H 3 | 8 NoTe's. ap 15 | ' 
try men of the. ſame candid: diſpeſition with the Athenians, 7 
Socrates deſcribes them in the Ewthyphro of Plato; They are ue 
content (ſays he) 10 allow, the Fretenſiaus of reputed eminence ; it ir 
uly en a man wwill write and preſume ta grove a proof of it, that 
they grow angry. We, too, are as ready to allow the reputation 
of eminence, to thoſe whoſe Modeſty has made them decline giv< 
ing us a ſpecimen of their parts. A temper ſurely very diſtant 
from Envy. We. ſhould not then aſcribe that violent ferment into 
which good men are apt to work themſelves, while they ſtruggle 
Var 30h» e es wigs e eee 19) 4 
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& Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui praegravat artes 
Infra fe poſitas : extinctus amabitur idem. 

t Praeſenti tibi matures largimur honores, 

: Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
k Nt oriturum alias, nil ortum zale fatentes. | 
Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno, 
Fe noſtris Aucibue, te Graiis anteferendo, fy 
Caetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 
Aeſtimat ; et, niſi quae terris ſemota ſuiſque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit et odit: 

1 Sic fautor vererum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes 
| Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, foedera regum, 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 
Pontiſicum libros, annoſa volumina Vatum, 


 NorTrs: 


to ſuppreſs the reputation of him who pretends to give s proof of 
what they are ſo willing to take for granted, to any thing but an 
eager concern for the public welfare. Which, nothing better ſe- 
cures than the ſpeedy ſupprefling of Popularity ; ſo dangerous to 
the community, when joined to great Talents. SCRIBL.- 
Ver. 17. The great Alcides,] This inſtance has not the ſame 
grace here as in the Original, where it comes in well after thoſe of 
Romulus, Bacchus, Caftor, and Pollux; though aukwardly after 
Edward and Henry. But it was for the fake of the beautiful 
— rh the next line; which yet does not equal the force of his 
Original. | . Ws | 0 
VIX. 21. Oppreſs'd we feel, etc.] © Les hommes, nez 1N- 
« grAaTs et JALOUX” {ſays an ingenious French Writer, with 
becoming indignation) © ne pardonnent pas ceux qui pretend a leur 
« admiration : de la meriter ils en font un crime, qu'ils puniſſent 
« par des calumnies, des critiques ameres, et des mbris edler. 


The great Alcides, ev'ry Labour paſt, 
Had ſtill this Monſter to ſubdue at laſt. 
g Sure fate of all, beneath whoſe riſing ray 


Each ſtar of meaner merit fades away 20 


Oppreſs'd we feel the beam directly beat, 

Thoſe Suns of Glory pleaſe not till they ſet. 
To thee, the World its preſent homage pays, 

The Harveſt early, h but mature the praiſe: 


Great Friend of LiszzTY ! in Kings a Name 25 


Above all Greek, above all Roman Fame * : 

Whoſe Word is Truth, as facred and rever'd, 

i As Heav'n's own Oracles from Altars heard. 

Wonder of Kings! like whom, to mortal eyes 

k None e'er has riſen, and none e'er ſhall riſe. 30 
Juſt in one inſtance, be it yet confeſt 

Your People, Sir, are partial in the reſt: 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And Advocates for folly dead and gone. 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow: old; 35 

It is the Ruſt we value, not the Gold, 

1 Chaucer's worſt ribaldry is learn'd by rote, 

And beaſtly Skelton Heads of Houſes quote: 

One likes no language but the Faery Queen; 


A Scot will fight for Chriſt's Kirk of the Green; 40 


Nor Es. 


66 La Poſterite le vengera de ſes oppreſſeurs, en le comblant de 
„ Jouanges, tandis que ſes imbẽcilles detracteurs, ces hommes vili, 


« qui pour etre oubliez, n'ont pas beſoin de ceſſer d'stre, reſteront 6 


6% pour jamais plongez dans I'oubli,” 

Ver. 38. And beaſtly Stelton, et 2 Kelten. Poet Laureat to 
Henry VIII. a volume - whoſe verſes has been lately reprinted, 
conſiſting almoſt whally of ribaldry, ee, and ſcurrilous lau- 


guage. 


* of Scotland. 
* 
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Ver. 40. Chrift's Kirk of the Bg 31 A Ballad made by a 
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m Pictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas. 
Si, quia n Graiorum ſunt antiquiſſima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina; non eſt quod multa loquamur : 
Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. 
Venimus ad ſummuin fortunae : pingimus, atque 
Eſfallimui, et p luctumur Athivis doctius unctis. 
Si 4 meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit; 
Scire velim, chartis pretium quotus arfoget annus. 
Scriptor abhine annos centum qui decidit, inter 
Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis. 
Eſt vetus atque probus, centum qui perficit annos. 
Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menſe, vel anno, 
Inter quos referendus erit ? * vetereſne poetas, 
An quos et praeſens et poſtera reſpuat aetas ? 
Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur t honefle, 
Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto eſt junior anno. 
Utor permiſſo, caudaeque pilos ut v equinae 
Paulatim vello : et demo unum, demo et item unum; 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione W ruentis acervi, 
Qui redit in x faffes et virtutem aeſtimat annis, 
Miraturque nihil, niſi quod 7 Libitina ſacravit. 


* 
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Vox, 42. the Muſet net bin] This inſtance of the People ill 
taſte was both well choſen,” and happily expreſſed, Johnſon's ta- 
lents were learning, judgment, and induſtry, rather than wit, or 
natural genus. ene 85 

Vzu. 42. met him at the Devil] The Devil Tavern, where 
Ben Johnſon held his Poetical Club: . WE 
Ver. 68. Bete 6 Garland only on a Bier. The thought is 
beautiful,” and alludes to che old practice of our Anceſtors, of co 


o 
-- 
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And each true Briton is to Ben ſo civil, 
m He ſwears the Muſes met him at the Devil. 
Tho' juſtly n Greece her eldeſt ſons admires, 
Way ſhould not We be wiſer than our fires * ? 
In ev'ry Public Virtue we excel! "TY 
We build, we paint, o we ſing, we ence! n 1 
And p learned Athens to our art muſt ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a Wan | 
I q Time improve our Wit as well as Wine, | 
Say at what age a Poet grows divine? 50 
Shall we, or ſhall we not, account him ſoo. | 
Who dy'd, perhaps, an hundred years ago? "4 | 
| 
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End all diſpute; and fix the year preciſe 
When Britiſh Bards begin t' immortalize? 
% Who laſt ar century can have no flaw, 20k 
4 hold that Wit a Claſſic, good in law.“ 
Suppoſe he wants a year, will you compound ? 
And ſhall we deem him Ancient, right and PRs. 
Or damn to all Eternity at onee, i 
At ninety nine, a Modern and a Dunce ? ef yt 60 | 
«© We ſhall not quarrel for a year or two; i 
«© By t courteſy of England, he may do.“ | | 
Then, by the rule that made the Horſe-tail bare, | 
I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair, | 
And melt v down Ancient like a heap of ſhow : 65 
While you, to meaſure merits, look in * Stowe, 
And eſtimating Authors by the year, 
Beſtow a Garland only on ay Bier, 


Nor Z. 


vering the Bier (on which the dead were carried to their inter- 
ment) with Garlands. A manly and pious cuſtom, which aroſe 
es 99 . ppp of rewarding Victors; and from thence 
was brought into the Church, and applied to tho 

the good fight of the Apeſtle. * e * lt. 


MY 
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2 Ennius et ſabient, et Fortis, et alter Homerus, 
Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 


Quo * promiſſa cadant, et ſomnia Pythagerea. 
Naevius in manibus non eſt ; at e mentibus haeret 
Pene recens ; d adeo ſanctum eſt vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur © quoties, uter utro fit prior : aufert 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius gti : 

Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro ; 


| WS ES 

Ven. 69. Shakeſpear) Shakeſpear and Ben Johnſon may truly 
be ſaid not much to have thought of this Immortality ; the one, in 
many pieces ce mpoſed in haſte for the Stage; the other in his 
latter works in general, which Dryden called his Dotages. p, 
Dryden does, indeed, call them fo, but very undeſervedly. The 
truth is, he was not enough acquainted with the manners of the 
preceding Age, to judge competently of them. Beſides, nothing 
is more inconſiſtent than his characters of his own Country Pots, 
nor leſs reaſonable than moſt of his critical notions ; for he had 
many occaſional ends to ſe ve, and few principles to go upon, This 
may be ſaid as to the character of his critical works in gene: al 
though written with grout elegance and vivacity. 
. Ver. 69. etc. Shakeſpear——For gain, net glory, etc.] Srars- 
sr AR knew 8 7 well what belonged to a true compoſition, 
as appears from the T-mpeſt, and the M:rry Wives of Windſor, 
But he generally complied with the ignorance, and the ill taſte of 
his Audience. However, in his moſt irregular plays, hi wit and 
his ſublimity make amends for his tranſgreflion of the rules of art; 
and ſupport him in that tranſgreſſion. But, happily . r the im- 
provement of the Drama, he had a Competitor in Jouxsox, 
who, with a greater temptation to comply with the bad taile of 
the age, had not the ſame force of genius to ſupport him in it. 
Johnſon therefore borr- wed all he could from art; and, like an er- 

ienced General, when he could not depend on his natural 
ſtrength, kept ſtill behind his lines. The conſequence was, that 
Shakeſpear having once tried to reform the taſte [See the firſt ſcent 
of the Players in Hamlet] and on ſailing, had complied with it, 
became the favourite Poet of the people; while Job::ſon, who, for 
the reaſon given above, could not be ſo complaiſant, was all his 
life leng in a ſtate of war with them. This, and not (as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed) the ignorance of the one, and the ſuperior know 
ledge of the other, was the true cauſe of that difference which we 
fin between theſe two Capital Writers, in the art and conſtric- 
tion of their pieces. So that here, we ſee, a want of ſufßcient 
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z Shakeſpear (whom you and ev'ry Play-houſe bill 


Style the Divine, the Matchleſs, what you will) 70 


For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 

And grew Immortal in his own deſpight. 

Ben, old and poor, as little ſeem'd to heed . 

2 The Life to come, in ev'ry Poet's Creed. 

Who now reads b Cowley ? if he pleaſes yet, 75 
His Moral pleaſes, not h's pointed Wat ; | 
Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric Art, + 

But till c ] love the Language of his Heart. 

Vet ſurely, d ſurely, theſe were famous men! 
«© What boy but hears the ſayings of old Ben? 80 
« In all e debates where Critics bear a part, 

«© Not one but nods, and talks of Johnſon's Art, 


| No r E 8. | 
natural genius accidentally contributed to the refinement of the 
Eugliſh flage. . 1 40 { | F 
Vzs. 69. and. ev'ry Play-houſe bill} A ridicule on thoſe who 
talk of Shakeſpear, becauſe he is in tathivn ; who, if they dared 
to do juſtice to cheir taſte or conſcience, would own they liked 
Purf better. | 4 | 
ER.'74. The Life to come, in ev'ry Poet"'s Creed.] 
Quo promiſia cadant, et fornnia Pythagorea.” - 
== 23 —_ wr irom & eircumſtance in Ennius's ſtory. 
t as this could not be imitated, our Poet endeavoured 
it; and has ſucceeded. 9 _ . | v wy pon 
VIX. 77. Pindaric Art,] Which has much more merit than hi 
2 . very unlike the Character, as well as Numbers, of Pin- 
A | | 


Vak. 81. In all debates, etc.] The Poet has here put the bald 
cant of * _ boys into extreme fine verſe. This is in ſtrict 
imitation of his Original, v here the ſame impertin 1— 
tous criticiſm pe admirably ridiculed. e = 152 

VER. 82. Net one but nods, and talks of Tohnſon's Art 

. Of Sha leſpear i N ature, ] e HT 
The Author of Elemeuts of Criticiſm, ſpeaking of a very. dull paſ- 
ſage in Sbakeſpear's Second Part of Henry IV. taken from tlie 
© 121 x vr ing Wh m no particle of human nature 
hath eſcaped” Vol. i. p. 229, He had 
laid, no particle of Holling bed : e 


T 4 


| 
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Plautus ad examplar Siculi properare Epicharmi 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte: 
Hos ediſcit, et hos arcto ſtipata theatrobobw 
Spectat Roma potens ; f habet hos numeratque poetas 
Ad noſtrum tempus, Livi ſcriptoris ab aevo. TS 
£ Interdum vulgus rectum videt : eſt ubi peccat. 
Si h veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat: 
di quaedam nimis i antique, fi pleraque k ure 
Licere cedit eos, I ;znave mula fatetur; 25 
Et ſapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat aequo. 


42 


ee 1550" N;o I AA: bcc C 
Ven. 85. Wycherly] The chief ſupport of this Writer's repu- 
tation, is his famous comedy of the Plain Dealer; which is taken 
irom Moliere's M:ſanihrope, But it has ſo happened that while 
Moliere's Mi ſantbrope is but x Plain Dealer, Wycherley's Plain 
Dealer is a downright Miſantbrape. Whether this was owing to 
the different genius of the nations, or to the different judgments 

of the Poets, is leſt for the Critics to determine. 

- - Ibid. \Shadavell hofly, Hi ychey ley warflow,] Nothing was lets 
teue than this particular,: But the whole paragraph has a mixture 
of Irony, and muſt nct altogether be taken for Horace's c. jucg 
ment, only the common Chat of the pretenders to Criticiſm; in 
ſe me things right, in others, wrong; as he tells us in his anſwer, 

* -Jaterdum valgus rectum videt : eſt ubi peccat. “ P. 
VIX. ge. Can Gurte] A piece of very low Humour, one 
of the firſt printed Plays in Engliſh, and therefore much valued b/ 
(Ibid. To:Gammer Gur tan Aud yet deny, etc.] i. e. If they g ve 
the Bays to one play becauſe it is e/d, and deny it to another be- 
cauſe it is mew; why then, I ſay, the Public acts a very fool th 


part. 
: 4 Vze. 97. Spenſer himſelf afft dt the Ob ſelete,] Thus is certainly 
true; he extended, beyond all reaſon, that precept of Horace, 
„ Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum.“ etc. : 
Van. 98. And Sydney's werſe halts ill on Roman fee! ] Sir 
Philip Sydney. He attempted to introduce the Roman hexameter 
and pentameter meaſute into Eügliſh verſe. Barf, a French Poet, 
in the tine of their Hen. II. had attempted the ſame thing before 
him, and with the ſame ſucceſs. N N 
Ve. 102. And God the Father turnt a School-divine.) Ben 
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«© Of Shakeſpear's Nature, and of Cowley's Wir; 4 
„ How Beaumont's Judgment check'd what, Fletcher 


“ writ ; bs 


J 


« How Shadwell haſty, Wycherley was flow; 85 


« But, for the Paſſions, Southern ſure and Rowe. 
«« Theſe, f only theſe, ſupport the crouded ſtage, 
« From eldeſt Heywood down to Cibber's age.“ 

All this may be; s the People's Voice is odd, 
It is, and it is not, the voice of Gd. 90 
To h Gammer Gurton if it give the bays, 
And yet deny the Careleſs Huſband praiſe, 
Or ſay our Fathers never broke a rule; 
Why then, I ſay, the Public is a fool. 
But let them own, that greater Faults than we 95 
They had, and greater Virtues, Þll agree. 
Spenſer himſelf affects the i Obſolete, . 
And Sydney's verſe halts ill on k Roman feet: 
Milton's ſtrong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 
Now Serpent-like, in | proſe he ſweeps the ground, 
In Quibbles, Angel and Archangel join, 101 
And God the Father turns a School-divine. 
Nor ES. 


J Johnſon ridicules the humour of his age, when the audience choſe 

to take their knowledge of Engliſh Hiſtory from Shakelpear's Plays. 
The preſent faſhion tor Milron makes us as ready to learn 95 K - 
ligion from the Paradiſe Lo? ; though it be certain, he was as 


poor and fanciful a Divine, as Shakeſpear was a.licentiqus Hiſto- 


rian, This appears from many places of that admirable Poem. 
Here, he degrades the Father by waking him follow. the . 
ſyftems ; and in his Paradiſe Regain d, he diſhonours the Son, d 


= 


making him the Author of the ManomeTaAn Economy of gr g's 
© Viorious deeds Perl, ©. 
« Flam'd in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
Jo reſcue Iſrael from the Roman yoke ; 
Then to ſubdue and quell o'er all the Earth 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannic pow 'r, 


R 


— — 
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m Non equidem inſector, delendague carmina Livi 
Eſſe reor, memint quae n plago/um o mibi pars 
Ortilium dictare; 75 
ſed emendata videri 


Norzs. 


% Till tiuth was freed and equity reſtor'd : 

Vet heid it more humane, more heav'nly, Finer 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make perſuaſion do the work of fear; 

« At leaſt to try, and teach the erring ſou] 

« Not willingly miſdoing, but unaware 

« Miſl:d; the ſtubborn only to deſtroy.” 

Ver. 104. Bentley) This excellent Critic, who had the for- 
tune to be extravagantly deſpiſed and ridiculed by two of the great- 
eſt Wits, [P. S.] and as extravagantly feared and flattered by two 
of the greateſt Scholars of This time, c. H.] will deſerve to have 
that juſtice done him now, which he never met with while alive. 

He was a great Maſter both of the languages and the learning 
of polite Antiquity ; whoſe Writings be ſtudied with no other de- 
fign than to correct the errors of the text. For this he had 4 ſtrong 
natural underſtanding, a great ſhare of penetration, and a fagacity 
and acumen very uncommon. All which qualities he had greatly 
improved by long exerciſe and application. Yet, at the ſame 
time, he had ſo little of that elegance of judgment. we call Tafte, 
the he knew nothing of Style, as it accommodates itſelf, and is ap- 
propriated to, the various kinds of compoſition. And his reaſoning 
taculty being infinitely better than that of his imagination, the 
Style of Poetry was what he leaſt underſtood. So that, that clear- 
nels of conception, which ſo much aſſiſted his critical ſagacity, in 
_ diſcovering and reforming errors in bocks of ſcience, where a phi- 
loſophical preciſion, and grammatical exactneſs of language is em- 
ployed, ſerved but to betray him into abſurd and extravagant con- 
_JeQures, whenever he attempted to reform the text of a Poet; 
"whoſe diction he was always for reducing to the proſaic rules of lo- 
gical ſeverity; and whenever he found what a great maſter of 
Jpeech calls verbum ardent, he was ſure not to leave it till he had 
thoroughly quenched it in his critical ſtandiſh. But to make Phi- 
lology amende, he was a perfect Malter of all the myſteries of the 
ancient Rythmus, | 8 (PIG 

The moſt important of his Works, as a ſcholar, is his Critique 
on the Epiſtles of Phalaris + and the leaſt conſiderable, his Re- 
marks on the Diſcourſe cencerning Free-thinking. Vet the firſt, 


with all its ſuperiority of learning, argument, and truth, was 
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m. Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like n laſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook, 
Or damn all Shakeſpear, like th' affected Fool 105 
At court, who hates whate'er he o read at ſchool. 
But for the Wits of either Charles's days, 
The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Eaſe ; 
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borne down by the vivacity and-clamour of a Party, which (35 
uſua]) carried the public along with them : while the other, em- 
ployed only in the ealy and trifling taſk of expoſing a very dull and 
very ignorant Rhapſodiſt, was as extravagantly extolled, For it 
was his odd fortune (as our Poet expreſſes it) to paſs for 
| « A Wit with Dunces, and a Dunce with Wits :** 
whereas in truth he was neither one nor the other. The injuſtice 
that had Been done him in the firſt caſe, made him always ſpeak, 
amongſt his friends, of the blind partiality of the public, in the 
latter, with the contempt it deferved. For however he might 
fometimes miſtake his own force, he was never the dupe of the 
public judgment : Of which, a. learned Prelate, now living, gave 
me this inſtance: He aceidentally met Bentley in the days of Pha- 
laris ; and after having complimented him on that noble piece of 
Criticiſm (the 4nſwver to the Oxford writers) he bad him not be 
diſcouraged at this run upon him: for though they had got the 
Hughers on their ſide, yet mere wit and raillery couſd not- hold it 
out lung againſt a Work of ſo much learning. To which the other 
- replied, ©. Indeed, Dr. S. Tam in no pain about the matter. For 
« it is a maxim with me, that no man was ever written out of 
reputation, but by himſelf.” | | 
Vts. 104. his deſp'rate hot,] Alluding to the ſeveral paſſages 
of Milton, which Bentley has reprobated; by including them within 
books; ſome with judgment, and ſome without any. | | 
Vex. 108. The Mob of Gentl:men wvho wrote with Baſe :] The 
Poet has here very bappily exemplified this envied quality of ea 
<oriting, in the turn of the dere dlc epos it. Theſe Wits 
formed themſelves, for the moſt part, on Su cio, a fine ori- 
ginal genius. But on {6 Tos 2 ground it was no wonder, ſuch 
Imitators ſhould' fall : and either fink his free and eaſy manner 
into inſipidity; or abuſe it, to ribaldry and licenticuſneſs: They 
did both; till eaſy writing came to be defined = negligence of 
what they ſaid, and how they ſaid it. Dhis was called writing 
like a Gentleman. But as faſhions take their turn, Lord Shaſtef- 
bury has introduced a new ſort of Gentleman-lihe writizg, which 
conſiſts indeed, like the other, in a-negligence of what is ſaid but 
Joined to much affefation in the manner of ſaying it. 7 
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Pulchraque, et exactis minimum diſtantia, miror: 

Inter quae p werbam emicuit ſi forte dicorum, 

Si q verſus paulo concinnior unus et alter; 

Injuſte totum ducit venitque poema. r 00! 
r Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia craſſe 

Compoſitum, illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper; 

Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem et praemia poſci, 
s Recte necne crocum flore/que perambulet Attae 

Fabula, ſi dubitem; clament periiſſe pudorem 

Cuncti pene patres ea cum reprehendere coner, 

Quae t gravis Aseſopus, quae doctus Roſcius egit. 


Ver. 109. rat,] Rizhtly put at the head of the ſmall Wits. 
He is now known. to meſt advantage as the Friend of Mr. Cowley. 
His Learning was compriſed in the well rounding of a period: 
For, as Sereca ſaid of Triarius, Ce mpoſitione verborum belle 
*« cadentium multos Sche/afticcs delectabat, omnes decipiebat.“ 
As to tbe tuin of his piety and genius, it is beſt ſeen by his laſt 
Will and Teſtament, where he gives God thanks that he, who had 
been bred neither at Eaton nr Well minſter, but at a little coun- 
try ſchool by the Church- yard ſide, ſhould at laſt come to be a Bi- 
ſhop, —But the h nour of being a Weſtminſter School- boy ſome 

have at one age, an ſume at and ther; and ſome all their life Tong, 
Our grateful B hep, thuugh he had it not in his youth, yet it came 
upon him in hi old age. n n een . 

Ver. 113. gleams through many a page,] The image is taken 
from hal{-formed- unripe. lightening, which ſtreams, along the ſky, 
and, is juſt ſuſſicient to ſhow the deformity, of the ſe black vapours, 
to which it ſeryes (as Milton expreſſes. it) for a ſilver lin ng. 
VII. tag. O Aus bapk,]. At Stratford in Warwickſhire, 
where 8 akeſpear had his birth. The thought of the Original is 
here infiaitely impri ved Ferambulet is a low. alluſion to the name 
and imperfections of At; and the compliment to the Drama tie 

Poe t exquiſitely fine, as ſuppoſing that the powerrof ſuch a genius 
could transfer the pre pertie of ELys1um. (where flowers eternal 
IL) to the banks of the Avon. , - E 0 
VER. 121. One Tragic ſentence if I dare deride]! When Wii 
ters of our Author's rank have once effectually expoſed turgid ex- 
p effion, and «duced it to its juit value, which, hitherto, the ſmall 
Crit cs had miſtaken for the ſublime, theſe latter are now apt. to 
ſulſ ect all they do not underſland to be bombaſt: like the Idiot, 
in Cervantes, who having been beat for not diſtinguiſhing between 


—— 
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Sprat, Carew), Sedley, and a hundred more, 

(Like twinkling ſtars the Miſcellames oer 110 
One Simile, that p ſolitary ſhines 

In the dry deſert of a thouſand lines, | 
Or d lengthen'd Thought that gleams through many 


1-127! 11445 ee, 
Has ſanctify' d whole poems for an age. | 
I loſe my patience, andi i on it too, 1175 
When works are cenſ ur'd, nat as bad bat new; 
While if our Elders break all reaſon's laws, 

T heſe fools demand not pardon, but Appladſe. 


s On Avon's bank, where flow'rs eternal blow, 


Tf I but aſk, if any weed n | | 5 | 120 
One Tragic ſentence if 1 dare deridee 


Which t Betterton's grave action dignifyd,. 
hat: +l 69318 to, Subt314 028: v ITETSRS 230 


| No rhein | 
a Cur and a Gieyhound, imagined every dog he met to be a Cur- 
dog. So our learned Laureat will needs imitate his betters; and 
dare e deride too, with the beſt. In what rapture (ſays he) 
have I ſeen an audience, at the furious fuſtian, and tufgid rants 
« of Nat. Lee's Alexander the Great; Let me * you a ſam- 
„ple. Alexander, in a full crowd of courtiers, lays, _ *. 
When Glory, 1 ke the dazzling Eagle, ſtood 
. © Petch'd on my Beaver in the Granic flood, 
„When Fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore; . 
© When the Immortals on the Tali: „ 
And I myſelf appear'd the leading God.“ 
© If this paſſage has merit, let us ſee what figure it would make 
upon canvas; what ſort of picture would ariſe from it. If Le 
** Brun had ſeen, this lofty deicription, What one image could he 


_ 


** have poſſibly taken from. it? In what colours could he have 


e (hewn us Glory perch'd pen a Beaver ? How could he  haye 
„ drawn Fortune trembling? Or indeed what, uſe could, he have 


. 


e made of pale Fates, or Immortals riding upon ilhws, with this 


« bluſtering God of his own making at the head of them?“ Abel. 


for his Life, p. 88. Ed. Oct. —lf the Audience were in raptures, 


I admire.their good Taſte; for, I think, theſe ſix lines are as truly 


ſublime as, 12 thing we have in the Engliſn language. But the 
Critic is for having the images they convey, transferred upon can- 
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Vel quia nil v rectum, nĩſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et quae * 


NOT I 8. 3 
vas. And, it muſt be owned, this is no ill teſt of diſtinguiſhing 
ſrund from ſenſe. He is indeed a little miſtakea in his painter, as 
the Connoiſſeurs will tell him. For this ſubje& demands the ge- 
nius of 2 Rubens rather than of Le Brun. And, from ſuch a one 
he might have à very good picture for his money. He ſeeins not 
to have refleQted, that Fortune and the Fates, though imaginary, 
are yet perſonified Beings, And Glory, here, is ſomething more 
ſubſtantial; for by the line, 67:40 1108 THONG 

„When Glory, like the dazzling Eagle, ſtood,” etc. 
is _— that Glory appeared, in the ſhape of an Eagle, on his 
_ creſt, | | 
The truth i, theſe fix lines, unluckily for the Laureat's Criti- 
ciſm, contain not only the. moſt ſublime, but the moti judicious, 
imagery that Poetry could conceive ot paint. The firſt line al- 
judes to the tradition of an eagle hovering over Alexander's head, 
at the Battle of Arbela, as a preſage of Victory; Lee, I ſuppoſe, 
might thiok himſelf at liberty. to transfer it to the paſſage of the 
Granicus ; and this.he bas made the ground of his ſine imagination, 
of Glory in the ſhape of an Eagle ; in the ſtyle of Homer, who re- 
preſents Terror, Aﬀright, and a number of fact. famaſtie Beings, 
fwerming on the creſts of his heroes. | Ben 
The repreſenting Fortune, in the third line, as fis ſtandard- 
bearer, is very happy. It is not only in the true ſpirit of poetry, 
but it gives us a juſt idea of the nature of His Afatic. expedition; 
and the making her trembh, as ſhie diſplayed:it, in the pallage of 
the Granicus, à right notion of the exceeding: raſhnefs of that ad- 
venture. 22 55 ; f 
The fourth line greatly heightens all theſe images, by making 
the Fates themſelves (who had deſtined the Perſian empire to deſ- 
truction, and called Alexander out of Greece to execute their de: 
 erees) as half afraid that this deſperate Madman- would fruſtrate 
their purpoſe, | "oY CVE 
But the ſublime of the x00 laſt verſes exceeds all the reſt. They 
are a beautiful alluſion to the battle of Scamander in Homer, 
where Achilles led on the Gods themſelves to the deſtruction of 
Troy, through the billows of that river, which oppoſed their pal- 
ſage. And the exquiſite judgment of the Poet in this alluſion 1s 
underſtood by thole who have heard, that Achilles was Alexan- 
der's model of Heroiſm; and Homer his favourite Hiſtorian. 
Eaſtly, as to the propriety of Alexander's thus extolling his own 
actions, the Poet is jultified by Q. Curtius, from whom. we learn 
that it was his cuſtom, R EET 


for the integrity of his life and manners, than for the excellence 
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Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, | 
(Though but, perhaps, a muſter-roll of Names) 

How will our Fathers rĩſe up in arage, 125 


And ſwear all ſhame is loſt in George's Age! 
You'd think v no Fools diſgrac'd the former reign, 


Did not ſome grave Examples yet remain, 
Who ſcorn a Lad ſhould teach his father ſkill, 


And, having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. 130 


NoTE s. 


From what has been ſaid, we may collect, how dangerous it is 
for a Writer to give his opinion out of his own Profeſſion, how 
well ſoever he may ſucceed within it. For this juſtice is due to 
the Laureat, that that part of bis book where he has drawn the 
characters of the ſet of Players on wh m he formed himſelf, oy 
whom he emulated, and that. with a performar ee *equz# te the 
beſt of theirs, is indeed (bating the ſingulazity of his phraſe} a Mei- 
ter- piece in its kind. So neceſſary was that ancient direction 

Quam quilque norit artem, in hac ſe exerceat 
Ver. 112. Which Betterton' grave action dignify'd, | 
Or well nbuth'd Booth] — The epithet gravis, when 
applied to x Tragedian, ſignifies dignity of geſture and action; and 
in this ſenle the imitator uſes the word grave: nothing being 
more deſtructive of his character than rantmg, the common vice 
of Stage- Heroes, from which this admirable Actor was. entirely 
free. The epithet well maut hd, à term of the chaſe, here ap- 
plied to his ſucceſſor, was not given without a particular deſign, 
and to inſinuate, that there was as wide a difference between their 
performances, as there is between icientific muſic, and the har- 
mony of brute ſounds, between elocution and vociferation. This 
compliment was paid to BETTERToON, as the earlieſt of our Au- 
ther's friends; whom he no leſs eſteemed (as Cicero did Ros c ius) 


of his dramatic performance. Our Author lived to ſee with plea- 
ſure, though after a conſiderable interruption, theſe qualities again 
- revive and unite in the perion of a'third accomplithed Actor &; 
the preſent ornament of the Engliſh Theatre. Jr 

* Mr. Garrick, 


Ven. 124. a muſter-roll of Names,] An abſurd cuſtorn of ſeve- 
ral Actors, to pronounce with emphaſis the meer Proper Names of 
| Comm or 32 which (as they call it) fill the mouth of the 

ayer. "oy 4" | | : 


Ver. 129, 130.] laferior te the Original: a8 
4 9, 130.] rior te the Original as Ver. 1334: 
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Imberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 
Jam  Saliare Numa carmen qui laudat, et illud, 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſcire videri ; 
Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 

Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit. 

x Quod fi tam Graecis tt inviſa fuiſſet, 
Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus ? 

y Ut primum poſitis nugari Graecia bellis 
Coepit, et in vitium fortuna labier aequa ; 

Nunc athletarum ftudiis, nunc arſit 2 equorur. 


Norz S6. 


Ver. 138. By learned Critics, ef the mighty Deed?) A ridi- 
cule on the tribe of learned Critics, who think all Writers, but 
the ancient, unworthy their care and attention, This came 
properly into a-fatire, whoſe ſubje& is the unreaſonable fondneſs 
for antiquity in general. | 

VER. 140. with Charles reſtor' d:] He fays properly, r:ftor'd, 
becauſe the luxury he brought in, was only the revival of that 
which had been practiſed in the reigns of his Father and Grandfa- 
© ther. n | 
Ver. 142. A verſe of the Lord Landſdown. . 

Ver. 143. in Hor ſemanſbip i excell—And ev*ry flow'ry Cour- 
Trier writ Romance.) The Duke of Newcaſtie's book of Horſe- 
manſhip: the Romance of Partbeniſſa, by the Earl of Orrery, and 
- moſt of the French Romances tranſlated by Perſons of Quality. 
P. How deep this infection then reached, may be ſeen (but 
not without ſurprize) from the famous George Lord Digby's tran- 
ſlating the three firſt books of Caſſandra, Neither Philoſophy, 
Public Buſineſs, nor the Bigotry of Religion could keep him (when 
- the folly was become faſhionable) from an amuſement fit only for 
girls and boys. | K 
" Ver. 146. And ev'ry 'flow'ry Courtier writ Romance.) The 
riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral branches of literary ſcience is one 
of the molt cui ĩous parts of the hiſtory of the human mind; and 


yet it is that which, amongſt us, is leaſt attended to. This of 


fictitious hiſtory is not below our notice. The cloſe connection 
which every individual has with all that relates to Man in gene- 
ral, ſtrongly inclines us to turn our obſervation upon human #- 
fairs, in preference to other attentions; and eagerly to Wait the 
- progreſs and iſſue of them. But as the courſe of human actions 15 
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Ep. I. IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 40% 


on our ſatisfactions, the 


vention, Thele preſented us with ſomething of humanity ; 


* 


He, who to ſeem more deep than you or I, 

Extols old Bards, w or Merlin's Prophecy, 

Miſtake him not; he envies, not admires, 

And to debaſe the Sons, exalts the Sires. 

x Had ancient times conſpir'd to diſallow: |; 135 
What then was new, what had been ancient now? 


Or what remain'd, ſo worthy to be read 


By learned Critics, of the mighty Dead ? | 
y In Days of Eaſe, when now the weary Sword 
Was ſheath'd, and Luxury with Charles reſtor d; 140 


In ev'ry taſte of foreign Courts improv'd, 

« All, by the King's Example, liv'd and lov'd.““ 
Then Peers grew proud in 2 Horſemanſhip t' excell, 
New-market's Glory roſe, as Britain's fell; 
The Soldier breath'd the Gallantries of France, 145 
And ev'ry flow'ry Courtier writ Romance. 


* 
11 4 
i 


too flew to gratify our eurisfity, obſervant men v. ry early contrived 

. er fo. air fat £1 eee r | 

to ſatisfy its impatience, by the invention of Li ry i 

recording the principal circumſtances of paſt Facte, and y 
rom 


:ry.. Which, by 


them cleſe together in a continued narration, kept the mind f 


languiſhing, and gave eonftant exerciſe to its reffections. 


But as it commonly happe ne, that in all indulgent refinements 
fatis + the Precurers to our pleaſures run into ex- 
ce!s ; ſo it happened here. S*:ict matters of fact, however deli- 
cately dieffed dp, oon grew too ſimple and inſipid, to a taſte ſti- 
mulated by the luxury of art: They wanted ſomething. of more 
poignancy, to quicken and enforce a jaded appetite, Hence in the 


politer ages thoſe feigned hiſtories relating the quick turns of ca- 


pricious Fortune; and, in the more barbarous, the Romances, 
abounding with the falſe provocative of inchantment and prodigies. 

But ſatiety, in things unnatural, brings on diſguſt. And the 
reader at length began to ſee, that too eager a purſuit after adven- 


tur es had drawn him from, what firſt engaged his attention, Max 
and þjs ways, into the fairy walks of Monſters and Chimera's. 


And now. thoſe who had run furtheſt. after theſe deluſions, were 


the firſt that recovered themſelves. For the next ſpecies of ficti- 


on, Which took its name from its NoverTy, was of an af in- 
ut in 
a forced unnatural ſtate, For as every thing before was conducted 


by Necromancy, ſo all now was managed by intrigue, And though 
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* Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut aeris amavit ; 
Suſpendit b picta vultum mentemque tabella ; 
Nune c tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragoedis : 

9 Sub nutrice puella velut fi luderet infans, 
Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 
Quid placet, aut odio eft, quod non mutabile eredas? 
Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique ſecundi. 8 


NOTE 8. N 
it had indeed a kind of Iiſe, it had yet, a in its infancy, nothing 
of manners, On which account, thoſe who could not penetrate 
into the ill conſtitution of its plan, yet grew diſguſted at the dry- 
neſs of the Conduct, and want of eaſe in the Cataſtrophe. 

The avoiding theſe defects gave riſe to the HEROIcAT Ro- 
MANCES of the French, here ridiculed by our Poet; in which 
ſome celebrated ſtory of antiquity was ſo polluted by modern fable 
and invention, as was juſt ſufficient to ſhew that the contrivers of 
them neither knew how to lie nor ſpeak truth. In theſe volumi- 
nous extravagancies, Love and Honour ſupplied the place of Life 
and Manners. But the over refinement of Platonic ſentiments al- 
ways finks into the dregs of the gentle paſſion. Thus in attempt - 
ing a more natural repreſentation of it in the little amaTorY 
NovzLs which ſucceeded thoſe heavier volumes, though the Wri- 
ters avoided the dryneſs of the Spani/> intrigue, and the extrava- 
gance of the French Heroi/m, yet, by giving too natural a pid ure of 
their ſubjeQ, they introduced a worſe evil than a. corruption of 
Tafte, and that was a corruption of Heart, 

At length this great peopte {ts whom, it muſt be owned, every 
branch of Science has been infinitely iadebted) hit upon the tine 
ſecret, by which alone a deviation from ftri& fact, in the com- 
merce of Man, could be really amuſing to an improved mind, or 
uſefai to promote that improvement. And this was by  faithiul 
and chaſte copy of real LITE and Mauss. 1 8 

In this ſpecies of Writing, Mr. De Marivaux in France, and 
Mr.FizLDixG in England ſtand the foremoſt. And by enriching 
it with the beſt part of the Comic art, may be ſaid to have brought 
it to its perfection. But the ridiculous rage of appetite in the Pub- 
lic for theſe amuſements, and the monſtrous things that now 0 
for their entertainment, put us in mind of a ſtory, which Plutare 
tells us of Cae!ar : who obſerving certain Barbarians at Rome, ca. 
reſſing young puppy-dogs and apes, aſked if the women bred 4 
children amongit thoſe firangers, that they were ſo fond of theſe 
groteſque reſemblances. * 
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Then * Marble, ſoften'd into life, grew warm, 

And yielding Metal flow'd to human form : 

Lely on b animated Canvas ſtole _ 

The ſleepy Eye, that ſpoke the melting ſou). 150, 

No wonder then, when all was Love and Sport, 

The willing Muſes were debauch'd at Court: 

On c each enervate ſtring they taught the note 

To pant, or tremble through an Eunuch's throat. 

But d Britain, changeful as a Child at play, 155 
Now calls in Princes, and now turns away. 

Now Whig, now Tory, what we lov'd we hate; 

Now all for Pleaſure, now for Church and State ;- 

Now for Prerogative, and now for Laws; 

Effects unhappy ! from a Noble Cauſe. 160 


NOT ZS. 


VIX. 149. Lely on animated Canvas ele The feepy eye, etc.] 
This was the character iſtie of this excellent Colouriſt's expreſſion; 
Who was an exceflive Maniereſt. | 

Ver. 143. On each enervate ſtring, etc.] The Siege of Rhodes 
by Sir Wiliiam Davenant, the firſt Opera ſung in England, P. 

VX. 168. New all fer pleaſure, now fer Church and State 3] 
The firſt half of Charles the Sc cond's Reign was paſſed in an aban- 
doned diſſoluteneſs of manners; the other half, in factious diſputes 
about popiſh plots and French prerogative, | 

VIA. 160. Effects unhappy! from a Noble Cauſe) i. e. The 
love of Liberty.— Mr. Voltaire, while in England, writes thus to 
a friend in Partz—'* I had a mind at firſt to print our poor Henry 
Nat my own expences in London: but the loſs of my money is a 
„ ſad ſtop to my deſign. I queſtion if I ſhall try the way of Sub- 
„ ſcriptions by the favour of the Court. I am weary of Courts. 
* All that is King or belongs to a King, frights my republican 
«© Philoſophy. I wont drink the leaſt draught of Slavery in the 
Land of Liberty, I have written freely to—and I will always 
« do fo, having no reaſon to lay myſelf under any reſtraint. I 
© fear, I hope nothing from your Country: all that I wiſh for, is 
by to fee you one day here. I am entertaining myſelf with this 
7 pleaſant hope. If it is but a dream, let me enjoy it: don't un- 
Jo deceive me : let me believe I ſhall bare the pleaſure to ſee you 
2 London, drawing up the ſtiong ſpirit of this unaccountable 
- Nation. You will tranſlate their thoughts better when you live 

amonglt them. You will ſee a Nation fond of their Liberty, 
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© Romae dulce diu fuit et ſolemne, recluſa 

Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura ; 
Seriptos f nominibus rectis expendere nummos 3 
E Majores audire, minori dicere, per quae 
Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 
Mutavit mentem populus levis, Þ et calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio : puerique patreſque ſeveri 
Fronde comas vincti coenant, et carmina dictant. 
Ipſe ego, qui nullos me affirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Invenior i Parthis mendacior; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et ſerinia poſco. 

k Navem agere ignarus navis timet: abrotonum aegro 
Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare: quod medicorum eſt 
Promittunt | medici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 


NorT# s. 


4 learned, witty, deſpiſing Life and Death, a Nation of Philoſe- 
«© phers. Not but that there are ſome fools in England. Every 
„Country has its madmen. It may be, F:iench folly is plealanter 
than Engliſh madneſs, but by —— Engliſh Wiſdom and Engliſ 
« Honeſty is above yours.” | $ 
MS. Eng. Lett. Od. 15, 1726. | . 

Ver. 180. to ſhow our Wit.) The force of this conſiſts in the 
_ ambiguity. — To ſhew how conſtant we are to our reſoſutions—or, 
to ſhew what fine verſes we can make, Sk : 

Ve. 181. He ſerv'd, etc.) To the ſimple elegance of the Ori- 
ginal, the Poet has here added great ſpirit and vivacity, without 
departing from the fidelity of a tranſlation, A 

Ver, 182. Ward) A famous Empiric, whoſe Pill and Drop 
had ſeveral ſurprizing Effects, and were one of the principal ſub- 
jects of writing and converſation at this time, P. 

Ibid. Ward try'd on Puppies, and the Poor, his Drop ;] It was 
the Poet's purpole to do Mr. Ward honour, in aſſigning to him that 
medical Aphoriſm of regular practice, 

„% Periculum faciamus in corpore vili.“ SCRIBL. 
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e Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would knock ' 
His ſervants up, and riſe by five o'clock, 

Inſtruct his Family in ev'ry rule, 

And ſend his Wife to church, his Son to ſchool. 

To f worſhip like his Fathers, was his care ; 165 
To teach their frugal Virtues to his Heir ; 

To prove, that Luxury could never hold ; 

And place, on good & Security, his Gold. 

Now times are chang'd, and one h Poetic Itch 

Has ſeiz'd the Court and City, poor and rich: 170 
Sons, Sires, and Grandſires, all will wear the bays, 
Our Wives read Milton, and our Daughters Plays, 
To Theatres, and to Rehearſals throng, | 

And all our Grace at table 1s a Song. 

I, who ſo oft renounce the Muſes, i he, 175 
Not 's ſelf e*er tells more Fibs than I; | 
When ſick of Muſe, or follies we deplore, 

And promiſe our beſt Friends to rhyme no more; 
We wake next morning in a raging fit, 


And call for pen and ink to ſhow our Wit. 180 


k He ſerv'd a *Prenticeſhip, who ſets up ſhop ; 
Ward try'd on Puppies, and the Poor, his Drop; 
Ev'n | Radceliff's Doctors travel firſt to France, 
Nor dare to practiſe till they*ve learn'd to dance. 


Who builds a Bridge that never drove a pile? 185 


Non An 


3 Ver. 183, 1 84. Eo'n Radchfs Doctor: travel firft to Shame, 4 
3 * Nor dare topradtife till tbey ve learn'd to dance. 


N 


By no means an inſinuation as if the travelling Doctors had mifs. - 


pent their time. Radcliff had ſent them on a medicinal miſſion, 


to examine the produce of each Country, and ſee in what it might 
be made ſubſervient to the art of healing. The native commodity 
of France is DAN. Mercurialis gives the Gymnaſtics, of 
which Dancing is part, a neceſſary place amongſt the von- natural 
(by which term the Phyſicians mean air, exerciſe, diet, etc. as if 
the natural way of living in health was by phyſic) and the dignity 


r 


i | | 
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m Scribimus indocti doctique poemata paſſim. 
n Hic error tamen et levis haec inſania, quantas 
Virtutes habeat, ſic collige : vatis o avarus 
Non temere eſt animus: p verſus amat, hoc ſtudet 
unum; | | 
Detrimenta, 4 fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet ; 
Non r fraudem ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 
Pupillo ; vivit filiquis, et pane ſecundo s; 
t Militiae quanquam piger et malus, ati/is urb; ; 
Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari ; 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat : 


[ Nor 8. 
and eminence of this part of the Gymnaſtics is learnedly and e labo- 
rately explained in that curious D:ſſer tation on Dancing, in the 
23th chap. of the ad Vol. of the Life of King David. Scaig. 
Vas. 201. Of title wſe, etc.) There is a poignancy in the fol- 
lowing verſes, which the original did not aim at, nor affect. | 
Ver, 204. And (though no Soldier )] Horace had not acquit- 
ted himſelf much to his credit in this capacity (non bene relicta par- 
mula) in the battle of Philippi. It is manifeſt he alludes to * 
ſelf, in this whole account of the Poet's character; but with an 
intermixture of irony : Vivit filiguis et pane ſecundo has a relation 
to his Epicuriſm ; Os tenerum pueri, is ridicule : The nobler of- 
fice of a Poet follows; Torguet ab obſceents=Mox etiam peftus— 
Ree facta refert, etc. which the Imitator has applied where he 
thiaks it more due than to himſelf, He hopes to be pardoned, if, 
as he is fincerely inclined to praiſe what deſerves to be praiſed, he 
arraigns what deſerves to be arraigned, in the 210, 211, and 212th. 
* 14 U. | Dryden - all Charles's d 
Ver. 213, 214. Una — arles's days, 

. — 2 boaſts un ſpotted bayt;] The 
ſudden ſtop after mentioning the name of Dryden has a great beau- 
ty. The Poet's tendernefs for his Maſter is expreſſed in the ſe- 
cond line by making his caſe general; and his honur for him, in 
the firſt line, by making bis caſe particular, as the only one that 
deſerved pity. Pe 

Ver. 416. excuſe ſome Courtly tains] We are not to under- 
ſtand this as a diſapprobation of Mr. Addiſon for celebrating the 
virtues of the preſent Royal Family. It relates to a certain cir- 
cumſtance, in which he thought that amiable Poet did not act with 
the ingenuity that became his character. oft ar} de vi) 
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But m thoſe who cannot write; and thoſe who can, 

All rhyme, and fcrawl, and ſeribble, to a man. 
Yet, Sir, n reflect, the miſchief is not great; 

Theſe Madmen never hurt the Church or State: 190 

Sometimes the Folly benefits mankind ; 

And rarely o Av'rice taints the tuneful mind. 

Allow him but his p plaything of a Pen, 

He ne'er rebels, or plots, like other men: 

q Flight of Caſhiers, or Mobs, he'll never mind; 195 

And knows no lofſes while the Muſe is kind. 

Tor cheat a Friend, or Ward, he leaves to Peter; 

The good man heaps up nothing but mere metre, 

Enjoys his garden and his book in quiet; 

And then—a perfect Hermit in his s diet. 200 
Of little uſe the Man you may ſuppoſe, © 

Who ſays in verſe what others ſay in proſe ; 

Yet let me ſhow, a Poet's of ſome weight, 

And (t though no Soldier) uſeful to the State. | 

v What will a Child learn ſooner than a ſong? 205 

What better teach a Foreigner the tongue? 

What's lon 8 or ſhort, each accent where to place, 

And ſpeak in public with ſome ſort of grace. 

I ſcarce can think him ſuch a worthleſs thing, | 

Unleſs he praiſe. ſome Monſter of a King; 210 

Or Virtue, cr Religion turn to ſport, 355 

To pleaſe a lewd, or unbelieving Court. 

Unhappy Dryden !—ln all Charles's days, 

Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted bays 3. _ 

And in our own (excuſe ſome. Courtly ſtains) 

No whiter page than Addiſon | remains. > 


Nor Es. 

When Mr. Addiſon, in the year 1713, had finiſhed his Cats, he 
brought it to Mr. Pope for his Judgment. Our Poet, who thought 
the ſentiments excellent, bat the action not enough theatrical, 
gave him his 9 4 fairly ; and told hin that he had better not 

bring it upon the Stage, print it like a claſſical performance, 
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Torquet ab o&/coenis jam nunc ſermonibugaurem ; - 
Mox etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, 
Apperitatis, et invidiae corrector, et ira; 
Recte facta refert; * orientia tempora notis 
Inſtruit exemplis ; Y izopem ſolatur et acgrum. 
Caſtis cum 2 pueris ignara puella mariti 
Diſceret unde a preces, vatem ni Muſa dediſſet? 


i * „ a 


Nene, 4idbs' 1 


which would perfectly anſwer his deſign. Mr. Addiſon approved 
of this advice; and ſeemed diſpoſed to follow it. But ſoon after, 
he came to Mr. Pope, and told him, that:fome friends, whom he 
could not diſoblige, inſiſted on his having it ated.” However he 
aſſured Mr. Pope, that it was with no Party views; and defired 
him to ſatisfy the Treaſurer and the Secretary in that particular; 
and at the ſame time gave him the Poem to carry to them for 
their peruſal. Our Poet executed his commiſſion in the moit 
friendly manner; and the Play, and the project for bringing it 
upon the Stage, had their approbation and encouragement. 
Throughout the carriage of this whole affair, Mr. Addiſon was 
ſo exceedingly afraid of party imputations, that when Mr. Pope, 
at his requeſt, wrote the famous Prolcgue to it, and had aid, 
„ Britons, Anis, be worth like this approv'd, 
And ſhew you. have the virtue to be moy'd.” | 
he was much troubled ; ſaid it would be called, ſtirring the peo - 
ple to rebellion ; and earneſtly begyed he would ſoften it into 
ſomething leſs obnoxious. | On this occount! it was altered, as it 
now ſtands, to Britons, attend, —though at the expeuce both of 
the ſenſe and ſpirit. "Notwithſtanding this, the very next year, 
when the preſeat "ilNluſtrivus Family- eame to the ſucceſſion, Mr. 
Addiſon thought fit to make a merit of Caro, as purpoſely and di- 
rely written to oppoſe to the ſchemes of a faction. His Poem, 
to Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, beginning in this 


e l 8 : 
Y * ? : . 
E 1. in 1 


manner, 2 : - "th ; 
The Muſe, .thay oft with ſacred raptures ir c- 
Has gen' rbus thoughts of Liberty i | bir d; 3 
„% And, boldly tifing for Britannia“ Laws, 


<« Togag'd great Ca in her chuntry's cauſes; . 
“On you ſubmifhive waits.“ 1 
Ven. 216. Ne whiter page than Addiſon remains.) Mr. Ad- 
diſog's literary character is muck miſtaken, as characters general) 
are when taken (at his has been) in the groſs. He was but an of. 
dinary Poet and a worſe Critic '! His verſes: are heavy; and hi 
Judgment of men and'dootis ſupe ficia!, But, im the pleaſant d 
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EP. I. 
He, v from the taſte obſcene reclairtis aur be 


Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt , | 
And pours each human Virtue in the heart. 220 
Let [reland tell, how Wit upheld her cauſe, bs 
Her Trade ſupported, and ſupplied her Laws * 
And leave on Swier this grateful verſe ingrav'd, 
The Rights a Court attack'd, a Poet ſav'd.“ 
Behold the hand that wrought a Nation's cure, 225 
Stretch'd to x relieve the Idiot and the Poor, 
Proud Vice to brand, or injur'd Worth adorn, 
Andy ſtretch the Ray to Ages yet unborn. 
Not but there are, who merit other palms; 
Hopkins and Sternhold glad the heart with Pſalms: 
The: Boys and Girls whom Charity maintains, 231 
mimplore your help in theſe pathetic ſtra inn? 


How could Devotion 2 touch the country pews, / 
= Unleſs the 9 beſtow'd a e er ze; ? UI, 


I 
Nor 3 


| | comic een f. in the dignity of moral allegories, be i is 


uſe of it) the ſublime of Plato to the humour of Menander. 

£8 Ver. 217. He, from the taſte obſcene, etc.) This, in Imitation 
of his Original, refers to the true Poet, 

5 e torquet ab obſcoenis. 
nd likewiſe to Mr. Addiſon's papers in the Tatlers, SteBatrs, 
and Guardians; the Character of which is given in the preceding 
vote. But their excellence. may be beſt gathered from their have 
ing procured ſo long credit to that vaſt heap of crude and indigeſted 
things with which they are intermixed. 

Vr x. I the Idiot and the Pr.] A foundation * the main- 
tenance of Idiots, and a Fund for aſſiſting th Boon by lending 
ſmall ſums of money on demand, P. ; 0 

Ven. 229. Not but there are, etc.] Nothing can be more t 
humourous or witty than all that follows to Ver. 240. Vet the 
noble ſobriety of the Original, or, at leaſt, the appearance of ſo- 
2 ety which i is the fame thing here, i is of a Taſte greatly ſuperior 
WE to | 

Vzx. 230. Sternbold One of the Verſivers of the old Goging 


Vor. II. uU 
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And ſets the Paſſions on the ſide of Truth, 2 ) 


W inimitable. Nature having joined in him, as ſhe had done once 
before in Lucian (who wanted the other's wiſdom to make a right 


! 
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Poſcit opem chorus, et:pracſentia xumina ſentit 8 
Coeleſtes implorat aquas, docta prece blandus; 
Avertit morbos, gane, pericula pellit; 
Impetrat et gacem, et loeupletem frugibus annum. 

d Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. 

e Agricolae priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 
Corpus et ipſum-anzmam ſpe finis dura ferentem, 


Cum ſociis operum Pueris et conjuge ſida, 

Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 

Feſcennina per hunc ĩnventa licentia morem 

f Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 

Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 

Luſit amabiliter: 8 donec jam ſaevus apertam 
In rabiem coepit verti jocus, et per honeſtas 

Ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento 


Dente laceſſiii: fuĩt intactis guoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : h quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
Deſcribi. vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 


| ' NorTEes. 
Pſalms. He was a Courfier, and Groom of the Robes to Henry 
VIII. and of the Bedchamber to Edward VI. Fuller, in bis 
*Church Hiftery, ſays he was eſteemed an excellent: Poet. | 
WX. 241: Oar rural Anceſtors,” etc.]! This is almoſt literal; 
und ewe, that the beauty and ſpirit, fo much '4dmired: in theſe 
Imi tations, owe leſs to the Liberty of imitating,” than to the ſupe- 
"nor genius of the Imitator, | W 
Vi 259. Me warp'd to Flatt'by*s \fide, ete.] Theſe two 
va (notwithſtanding the reference} ire an addition to the Origi- 
al. They ſeemed neceſſary to complete the Hiſtory of the riſe 
and progreſs of Wit; and, if attended to, will be ſeen to make 
much for the'Poet's argument, wiz; the recommendation of Perg 
to the protection ef the Magiftrate.' And is, therefore, what Ho- 
race would have choſen to ſay, bad he reflected on it. | 


7 
% 4 


Veraheen their leiſure, Verſe aſiſts their uorł, 235 

Verſe prays for Peace, or ſings down e Pope and Turk. 

The filenc'd Preacher yields to potent ſtrain, | 
And feels that Grace his pray*r beſought in vain ; 

Thecbleſſing thrills through all the lab'ring a 

And d Heav'n is won by Vaolenee of Song. 240 

Our e rural Anceſtors, with little bleſt, 

patient of labour when the end was reſt, 

Indulg'd che day'thathhous'd-their'annual grain, 

Wich feaſts, and off rings, and a thankful ſtrain: 

The joy their wives, their ſons, and ſervants ſhare, 

Faſe of their toil, and part' ners of their care: 246 

The laugh, the jelt, attendants on the bowl, 


Smooth'd every row, and open'd ev'ry'ſoul a 133 " 
With growing. years: the ploakigilocencengram, 
And f Taunts alternate innocently. fle p. 250 


But Times corrupt, and 8 Nature, ill-inclin'd, 
Produc'd the point that left a fling behind; 
Till friend with friend, and. families at ke. TRY 
Triumphant Malice rag'd through) pri vate life. ee en 
Who felt the wrong or fear'd it, took th? alarm, 25 5 
Appeal'd to Law, and Juſtice lent her am. 
At length, by wholeſome h dread of ſtatutes. bound, 
The Poets learn'd to pleaſe, and not to Wound? 
Moſt warpꝰ d. to i Flattiry's fide; but ſome, more nice, 
Preſerv'd the freedom, and forbore the vice. 260 
Hence Satire roſe, that juft the medium E. raf 
And heals with Morals what it hurts with Wit. mr 


NO T Es. 


\Ves. 263. We cenguer d : France, etc The inſtance 3 ich 
the Author here gives, to anſwer that in the Original, is. not ſo 
happy. However, it might be ſaid with truth, that dur political 
intrigues on the Continentrbrought us acquainted with the Propin- 
cia! Poets. and ei Chaucer. I only wander, t be Rad 
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k Graecia capta ferum vitorem cepit, et arte: 
Intulit agreſti Latio. fic horridus Ille 
Defluxit | numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere : ſed in longum tamen aevum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, m weftipia ruris. 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis; _ 
Et poſt n Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit, 
Quod o Sophocles et Theſpis et Aeſchylus utile ferrent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, ſi digne vertere poſſet: 
Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis et acer: 
Nam p ſpirat tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet: 
Sed q turpem putat inſcite metuitque /ituram. 

Creditur, ex r medio quia res arceſſit, habere 


| a» © 4 of WY 2 
ſuch an example before him, of a Bard who ſo greatly poliſhed the 
ruſticity of his age, he did not uſe it, to paraphraſe the ſenſe of 

« Defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 

« Munditiae pepulere,” 

Ven. 267. Waller was ſmeotbh;] Mr. Waller, about this time, 
with the Earl of Dorſet, Mr. Godolphin, and others, tranſlated 
the Pornpey of Corneille ; and the more correct French Poets be- 
gan to be in reputation. . 3 
VIX. 269. Energy divine.} Mr. Pope's gratitude, for what he 
owed to the Genius and Writings of this great Poet, occaſioned 
theſe perpetual encomiums; which have preſerved his Maſter from 
falling into negle&@, and have even raiſed his reputation higher than 
ever. Cicero did the ſame grateful office to Craſſus and Antonius, 
to whom he had the ſame obligations. One of the principal reaſons 
he gives for making them the chief Speakers in his famous Dit- 
Jogue de Oratore is, ut laudem eorum jam prope ſeneſcentem 
« quantum ego poſſem (ſays he) ab oblivione hominum, atque afi- 
« [entio vindicatem - deberi hoc 2 me tantis hominum ingeous 
* putavi—_ | | ö | 

Fer. 280. Ev*n cepious Dryden—) Cepious aggravated the 
fault. For when a Writer has great ſtoree, he is inexcuſable not 
to diſcharge the eaſy taſk of chooſing from tlie beſt. 
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k We conquer'd France, but felt our Captive's 
Charms; [OE CR * 

Her Arts victorious triumph'd o'er our Arms; 
Britain to ſoft reſinements leſs a foe, 265 
Wit grew polite, and | Numbers learn'd to flow. 
Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 2 
T he varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, N 
The long majeſtic March, and Energy divine. 
Though till ſome traces of our m ruſtic vein, 270 
And ſplay-foot verſe, remain'd, and will remain. 
Late, very late, corre&neſs grew our care, 
When the tir'd Nation n breath'd from civil war. 
Exact o Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Show'd us that France had ſomething to admire. 275 
Not but the p Tragic ſpirit was our own, | 
And full in Shakeſpear, fair in Otway ſhone : 
But Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 
And q fluent Shakeſpear ſcarce effac'd a line. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 280 
The laſt and greateſt Art, the Art to blot. 

Some doubt, if equal pains, or equal fire 
The 7 humbler Muſe of Comedy require. 


NoTEs. 


Ven. 282. Some doubt, etc.] In Tragedy it is the act ien, and 
in Comedy they are the manners, which moſt engage our attention. 
But it is eaſier to dii ect and conduct an action than to draw and co- 
Jour manners. Beſides, the general ignorance of Courts makes 
falſe manners in Tragedy eſcape unobſerved; but unnatural action 
in Comedy lies hid from nobody. Hence it is, that the difficulty 
of ſucceeding lies on the fide of the comic writer. To ſupport 
theſe obſervations, let me aſs from whence ariſes our dilgud, 
when the ſcene in Comedy is laid abroad, and that of Tragedy at 
home. It appears, at firſt ſight, whimſical. and capricicus, but has 
its foundation in nature. What we chiefly ſeek in Comedy is a 
true image of life and manners ; but we are not eaſily brought to 
think we have it given us, when dreſſed in foreign modes and fa- 
ſhions. And yet a good writer muſt follow his ſcene, and obſerve 
decorum, On the contrary, it is the action in Tragedy which 
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Sudoris minimum; ſedſhabet Comod tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus. s aſpice, Plautus 
Quo pacto t partes turerur amantis ephebi, 7 122! 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut infidiofi-: 
Quantus ſit Doſſennus v edaribus in paraſtis; 
Quam . aon aftrico pereurrat pulpita ſbcco- 

Geſtit enim x nummum in looules demittere; poſt hoc 
Securus, cadat an recto ſtet fabula talo; 

Quem.tulit ad ſcenam y ventofo gloria curru, 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat-: 

Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit, ac reſicit: 2 valeat res ludiera, fi me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 

2 Saepe etiam audacem fugat hoc terretque poetam; 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honore minores, 
Indocti, ſtolidique, et b depugnare parati | 
Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſeunt 
Aut © urſum aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet. 


2 NOT. 6. By 
| moſt engages our attention. But to fit a. domeſtle. occurrence for 
the flage, we muſt take greater liberties with the aQion than 2 
well known ſtory will allow. Not but perhaps another reaſon 
might be given for our diſapprobation of this inverted ſlate of the 
ſcene, Comedy deals much in Satire; Tragedy in Panegyric; and 
our natural malignity will more eaſily ſuffer us to find the ridicu- 
leus at home, than the Heroic. 1 
Vxx. 290. Aſtrea,] A Name taken by Mrs. Behn, Authoreſs 
of ſeveral obſcene Plays, ere. it; | | | 
Ibid. The ſta ge be looſely dies Aſtrea tread,] The fine meta. 
phor, of nen aſtricto, greatly improved by the happy ambiguity of 
the word looſely. 4 | | 
Vzs. 296. Oh yen! hem Vanity light bark conveys] The 
Metaphor is fine; but inferior to the Original, in many reſpects. 
« yentoſo gloria curru,“ _ 
has a happy air of Ridicule heightened by its alluſion to the 9 755 
Triumph. It has a great beauty too, taken in 2 more ſerious light, 
as repreſenting the Poet a Slave to, and Attendant on, Fame © 
Glory, $4 | 


| « Quem tulit ad ſeenam Gloria.“ 2 
as Vs the cuſtom ia their Triumphs. In other reſpects the im! 


EP. I. IMͤTITATIONS OF HORWCE. 
But in known Images of life, I gueſs - 
The labour greater, as th' indulgence leſs 5. 
Obſerve how ſeldom ev'n the beſt ſueceed: 


Tell me if t Congreve's Fools are Fools indeed? 


What pert, low Dialogue has Farqu'ar writ! 
How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit! 
The ſtage how Y looſely, does Aftrea tread. 
Who fairly puts all Characters to bed! 
And idle Cibber, how he breaks the laws, 


To make poor Pinky w eat with vaſt applauſe! 


But fill their * purſe, our Paet's work is done, 
Alike to them, by Pathos or by Pun. 

O you! whom y Vanity's light bark conveys 
On Fame's mad voyage by the wind of praiſe, 
With what a ſhifting gale your courſe you, fly, 
For ever ſunk too low, or born too high! 
Who pants for glory finds but ſhort repoſe, 


295, 


val 


A breath revives. him, or a breath o!erthrows. © 


2 Farewell the ſtage ! if juſt as thrives the play, 

The filly bard grows fat, or falls away. 

2 There ſtill remains, to mortify a Wit, 
The many-headed Monſter of the Pit 

A ſenſeleſs, worthleſs, and unhonour'd croud ; 
Who b to diſturb their betters mighty proud, 


305 


Clatt'ring their ſticks before ten lines are ſpoke, 


Call for the Farce, e the bear, or the Black. joke. 


Nor ES. 


tion has the preference. It is more juſt. For a Poet makes hi 
firſt entrance on the ſtage not, immediately, to Triumpb, but t 


try bis Fortune, However, 
; Who pants for Glory,“ etc. 
is much ſuperior to the Original. 
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| Verum d eguzis quoque Jam migravit ab aure volupts 

| Omnis, ad 7ncertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 

N Quatuor aut plures aulaea premuntur in horas; 

Dum fugiunt © equitum turmae, preditumque catervae; 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 

Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves; 

| Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus, 

f Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; ſeu 


Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 


Ps VN ES 8 ot AA 


dive 8 elephas albus vulgi eonverteret ora. | 


ra eden IE ISTH 


| SpeRaret populum ludis attentius ipfis, 

| Ut fibi praebentem mimo ſpectacula plura : 
Scriptores autem h narrare putaret aſello 
Fabellam ſurdo. nam quae i pervincere voces 
| Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra ? , 
\  KEGarganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare tuſcum. 
Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi ſpectantur, et artes, 
| Divitiaeque peregrinae : guibus m oblitus actor 


NO Tr ZE . 


VIE. 313. From heads to ears, and now from ears tt ye. 
From Plays to Operas, and from Operas to Pantomimes. 
| Ver. 319. Old Edward's Armour beams en Cibber's breaft.) 
The Coronation of Henry VIII. and Queen Anne Boleyn, in which 
the Pizyhoules vied with each other to repreſent all the pomp of 4 
Coronation. In this noble contention the Armour of one of the 
Kings of England was borrowed from the Tower, to dreſs the 
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What 3 delight to Britons Farce affords 310 
Ever the taſte of Mobs, but now d of Lords ; 

(Taſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies 

From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes.) 

The Play ſtands ftill ; damn action and diſcourſe, 
Back fly the ſcenes,” and enter foot e and horſe; 315 
Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn, 

Peers, Heralds, Biſhops, Ermin, Gold and Lawn; 
The Champion too! and, to complete the jeſt, 

Old Edward's Armour beams on Cibber's breaſt, 
With f laughter fure Democritus had dy'd, 320 
Had he beheld an Audience gape ſo wide. 

Let Bear or 8 Elephant be eer ſo white, 

The People, ſure, the people are the fight ! 

Ah luckleſs h Poet! ſtretch thy lungs and roar, 
That Bear or Elephant ſhall heed thee more; 325 
While all its i throats the Gallery extends, 

And all the Thunder of the Pit aſcends ; 

Loud as the Wolves, on k Orcas“ ſtormy ſteep, 
Howl to the roarings of the Northern deep. 

Such is the Shout, the a note, 330 
At Quin's high -plume, or Oldfield's I petticoat ; 

Or when from Court a birth- day ſuit beſtow'd, 

Sinks the m loſt Actor i in the nen ad. 


# 
3 Win Nr 8 - 7 : | » 


1 319. Old e 's Armour, etc I Deſcris tive Pbe 

the lowelt' work of a Genius. Therefore when Mr = Nety 

himſelf in it, he never * as here, to ennoble it with ſome mo- 

| ral ſtroke or other. 

| VII. 328: Orcas! Arm ſeep 1 The furtheſt North romon»- 
| tory of Scotland, oppoſite to e B. - mer 
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Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera laevae. 
Dixit adhue aliquid nil: ſane. Quid: placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. | 
Ac neifbres putos me, quariſheore ipſe recuſem, 
SELLS "IR 
Ille per extentum funem mifii poſſe videtur 
Ire poeta ; o meumquizpeRtus;uaniter angit, 
Irritar, mulcet, falcis terroribus implet, | 
Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modd ponit Athenis, 
" eee his, qui ſe ledori erndexe malunt, 
Quam Hpecratoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, | 
Curam impende-hrevem 7 ff. amunus Apolline dignum 
Vis complere libris et vatibus addere calcar, 855 
Ut Rucko-mijere petant Helicona virentem 

r Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſaepe poetae, 
(Ut vineta egomet caedam mea) cum tibi librum 


* Solicito damus, aut #5 cum laedimur, * anum 
si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſum 


- * 
1 8 1 * 


NOTES. 2 =; 

Ver. 347. To Tubes te Athens, et#:Þ i. e. iv equally-know- 

ing in the manners of the moſt different people; and has the feill 
to employ thoſe manners with decorum. : 

VeR. 354. 4 Library] Musa Apolline dignum, The Palatine 
Library then building by Auguſtus, P. | 

Ver. 356. Merlin's Cave] A Building in the Royal Gardens 

of Richmond, where is a ſinall, but choice Collection of Books. P. 
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Booth enters, —hark-! the Univerſal peal ! n 
gut has he ſpoken?” Not a ſyllable. 335, 
« What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare ?”? 
2 Cato's long wig, flow'r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair. 
Yet leſt you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly Arts I cannot reach, | 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times, 340 
'To know the Poet from the Man of Rhymes : 
'Tis he, o who gives my breaſt a thouſand*pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns; 
Inrage, compoſe, with more than magic Art, 
With Pity, and with Terror, tear my heart; 345 
And ſnatch. me, o'er. the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 
p But not this part of the Poetic ſtate, 
Alone, deſerves the favour of the Great : * 
Think of thoſe Authors, Sir, who would rely 4350. 
More on a Reader's ſenſe, than Gazer's eye. * 
Or who ſhall wander where the Muſes ſing ? 
Who climb their mountain, or who taſte their ris 2 
How ſhall we fill q a Library wich Wit, 
When Merlin's Cave is half unfiniſh*d: yet ? 355 
My Liege ! why, Writers little claim your thought, 
I gueſs; and, with their leave, will tell the fault: 
We r Poets are (upon a Poet's word) 
Of all mankind, the creatures moſt abſurd: 
The 5 ſeaſon, when to come, and when to go, 360 
To ſing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know; 
And if we will recite nine hours in ten, 
You loſe your patience, juſt like other men. 
Then too we hurt ourſelves, when to defend . 
At ſingle verſe, we quarrel with a friend; _ 35 
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Cum loca jam v recitata revolvimus irrevocat; : 
Cum w Jamentamur non apparere labores 
Noſtros, et tenni deducta poemata filo; 

Cum * ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut, ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arcęſſas, et egere vetes, et ſcribere cogas. 

Sed tamen eſt y operae pretium cognoſcere, quales 
Aedituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 
Virtus, 2 indigno non committenda poetae. 

2 Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
Choerilus, incultis qui verſibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numifma, Philippos. 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 
Atramenta, fere fcriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille, poema 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit, ne quis /e praeter Apellem 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyfippo duceret aera 

Fortis b Alexandri vultum fimulantia. quod fi 
Judicium ſabtile videndis artibus illud 

Ad libros et ad haec Muſarum dona vocares ; 


ers. 


Ven. 380.—1. Charles, to late times, etc.] In the third vol. 

of the Catholic Church Hiſtory of England, printed at Bruſſels 17 42, 
F. there is a curious anecdote concerning this matter, taken from 
an Italian MS. of the Memoirs of Panzani, the Pope's Agent. 
„% Before Panzani ſet out on his journey (to England) which was 
about the year 1636, her Majeſty wrote a Letter to Cardinal, 
% Barberini; wherein, amongſt other things, ſhe deſired he would 
«© uſe his intereſt with the famous Sculptor Cavalier Bernini, that 
« he would cut two Buſtos ; one of the King, the other of herſelf: 
« which were to be brought over by Panzani, alledging that her 
« Huſband was uncommonly curious in works of that kind, and no 
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Repeat Y unaſk'd ; lament, the w Wit's too fine 

For vulgar eyes, and point out ev'ry line. | 
But moſt, when ſtraining with too weak a wing, 

We needs will write Epiſtles to the King ; 

And * from the moment we oblige the town, 370 
Expect a place, or penſion from the Crown ; 

Or dubb'd Hiſtorians by expreſs command, 

T' enroll your triumphs o'er. the ſeas and land, 

Be call'd to Court to plan ſome work divine, 

As once for Lov1s, Boileau and Racine. 375 

Yet y think, great Sir! (fo many Virtues ſhown) 
Ah think, what Poet beſt may make them known ;? 
Or chuſe at leaſt ſome Miniſter of Grace, 

Fit to beſtow the 2 Laureat's weighty place. 

a Charles, to late times to be tranſmitted fair, 380 
Aſſign'd his figure to Bernini's care; . 
And great b Naſſau to Kneller's hand decreed 
To fix him graceful on the bounding Steed; 

So well in paint and ſtone they judge of merit: 
But Kings in Wit may want diſcerning Spirit. 38g 


NG TES. 

6 preſent could be more acceptable ta him. Bernini was one of 2 
„ haughty temper, and had lately refuſed the like favour to Car- 
% dinal Richlieu, who deſi:ed his own Buſto from the ſame hand. 
„But Barberim's reputation and addreſs prevailed upon him to 
« grant the requeſt. I mention this Buſto upon account of the 
« extraordinary circumſtances which attended it; ſome whereof 
„ are taken notice 0i by our Hiſtorians : But what 1 ſhall further 
relate, is not commonly known. It is reported, that when 
Bern ni took a view of the original picture, according to which 
„he was to form the King's Buſto, he obſerved ſuch melancholic- 
4% lines, that they in a manner ſpoke ſome diſmal fate that would 
«© befall the perſon it repreſented. And this he ſignißed to thoſe 
*« who were preſent.” P. 38. | waa FO 
Sperit.Þ 


VER. 385, But Kings in Wit may want diſcern 
This is not to be wondered at, ſince need FO * has 
been ſe parated fromthe Regal, This diſcerning of Spiritsnow ſeenmy - 
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e Boeotum in crafio jurares acre natum. | 
IA. neque dedecorant tua de je judicia, atque 

Munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, 
Dile&i tibi Hirgilius Variuſque poetcae; ; 

Nec magis expreſſi d vultus per ahenea ſigna, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum apparent. nec ſermones ego mallem 
Repentes per humum, © quam res componere geſſas, 


Norzs. 


to be the allotment of the eceleſiaſtical branch, which the follow- 
ing inſtance will put out of doubt. The famous Hu GROTIUsS 
had, ſome how or other, ſurprized the world into an early admi- 
ration of his parts and virtues. But his Grace Archbiſhop Abbot 
was not to be deceived by dazzling appearances. In one of his 
Reſcripts to Sir Ralph Winwood, at the Hague, he unmaſts this 
forward Dutchman, who a little before had been ſent over to Eng- 
land by the States. You mult take heed how you truſt Doc- 
% ror GroTivs too far, for I perceive him to be so ADD IC TAD 
„ To SOME FARTIALITIES IN THOSE PARTS, THAT HE 
** FEARETH NOT TO LASsRH SO IT MAT SERVE 4 TURN; At 
« his firſt coming to the King, by reaſon of his good Latin tongue, 
* he was fo tedious and full of tittle-tattle, that the Kinc's 
« judgment was of him, that he was ſome px D& xm, full of words, 
« and of No GREAT JUDGMENT. AndIMYsELY DISCOVERING 
« that to be his habit, as if he did imagine that every man was 
bound to hear him ſo long as he would talk, did privately give 
« him notice thereof, that he ſhould plainly and directly deliver bis 
* mind; or elſe he would make the King weary of him. This 
« did not take place, but that afterward: he fell to it again, as 
vas eſpecially obſerved one night at ſupper at the Lord Biſhoy 
« of Bly's, whither being brought by Mr. Caſaubon (as I think) 
my Lord intreated him to ſtay to ſupper. which he did. There 
« was preſent Dr. Steward and another Civilian, unto whom he 
«- flings out fome queſtion of that profeſſion; and was fo zul of 
« words, that Dr. Steward afterwards told my Lord, That be did 
 < perceive by bim, that, like a SmaTTERER, be had fludicd 

« ſome t or three queſtions; whereof when he came in company 
« he ma be talhing, to vindicate his ſtill; but if he were put 
« from” theſe, he would ſhew himſelf but a $:MvLE FELLOW: 
„There was preſent alſo Dr, Richardſon, the King's profefſor of 
> 1 Cambridge, and another Doctor in that Faculty, 
«with whom he falleth in alſo, about ſome of thoſe queſl ions, 
which ere now controverted amongſt the Mimiſters in Holland; 
« and being matters wherein he was ſbudied, he uttered all his 


The Hero William, and the Martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd Quarles; 
Which made old Ben, and ſurly Dennis ſwear, | 
«© No Lord's anointed, but a © Ruſſian bear.” 

Not with ſuch d majeſty, ſuch bold relief, z 
The Forms auguſt, of King, or conqu'ring Chief, 
E'er ſwell'd on marble. as in verſe have ſhin'd' 
(In poliſh'd verſe) the Manners and the Mind. 

Oh!] could mount on the Maeonian wing, 394 
Your e Arms, your Actions, your Repoſe to ſing ! 


N:ain 2s; 


« ſkill concerning; thens Mw Lonn-on EL y $1DTING STILL: 


« AT THE SUPP:R, ALL THE WHILE, AND WONDERING 
« vyllat a mau he: Had there, Whenever being in tlie place or 


« company before, could overwhelm, them ſo with talk ſor fo long 


4 time. I write this unto you ſo largely, that you may know 
e the diſpoſition: of the man: and How EN DIL HE verb mY 
„Lex or ELy. FOR HIS GooD, ENTERTATNMENT. Min- 
« wood , Memorials; vol. iii. p. 459. SCRIBL. 


Seriouſly my: Lord of Ely's caſe was to be: pitied! But this will 


not happen every day : for as expoſed as their Lordſhips may be to 
theſe kind of inſults, happy is it, that the men are not alwzys at 
hand, who can offer them. AiſecondiGrowus, ior aught BP know, 
may be as far off as a ſecond Century of-my Lords of Ely.—Rut-it 
was enough that this /mple fellbæd was an Arminian' and a-Repub- 
lican, to be deſpiſed by Abbot and his Maſter For in the opinion 
of theſe great judges of merit, Religion and Society could not ſub- 
ſiſt without PrREDes TINT 4 TION and ArBiTRARY PowER,— 
However this difterning ſpirit; it is certain; had not left L. whe 

the grave hiſtorian Anthony Wood! was ſo hoſpitably entertained 


there. Who in the Journal of his life, under the year 1677; tells f 


the following ſtory. Ii and John Echard; the Author of the 
%% Contempt of the Clergy, dined with A. Bp. Sheldon. Aſter din- 
«© ner, when the Archbithop' had withdrawn and ſe/+&d his com- 
. 4% pany, I was called into the withdrawing-room, and Echard'ws 
«left behind to ge drin and ſmoke with the Chaplains.” 80 well 
adjuſted was this reſpect of perſons; Echard; the w tieſt man of 
the age, was very fitly left to divert the Chapfains; and Anthony 
Wood, without all peradventure the dulleſt, was called in 

Joy the converſation of lis O % ẽỹꝭ᷑ . 
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Terrarumquef ſitus et flumina dicere, et arces 
Montibus impoſitas, et 8 barbara regna, tuiſque 
Auſpiciis torum h confecta duella per orbem, © 
Clauſtraque h cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 
Et i formidatam Paribis, te principe, Romam: 5 
Si quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque. ſed neque par- 
“V 
k Carmen majeſtas recipit tua; nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
Sedulitas autem l fulte, quem diligit, urget; 
Praecipue cum ſe zumeris commentdat et arte. 
Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illad 
Quod guis m deridet:quam- quod probat et weneratur. 
Nil moror n officium, quod me gravat: ac neque ſcb 
In o pejus vultu proponi cereus uſquam, | | 
Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opto: 
Ne p rubeam pingu donatus munere, et una 
Cum ꝗ ſcriptore meo capſa porrectus aperta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


Th NorTE#® S. 


.  Vz8, 405. And I'm not and to Panegyrie ſtraims.] Archbi | 
T:llotfen hath: ſaid, That ſatire and invective were the eaſieſt 

kind of wit, becauſe almoſt any degree of it will ſerve to abuſe 
and find fault. For wit (ſays he) is a keen. inſtrument, and 
every one can cut and gaſh with it. But to carve a beautiful 
„ image and poliſh it, requires great art and (dexterity. To 
« praiſe any thing well, is an argument of much more wit than to 
< abuſe; a little wit, and a great deal of ill nature, will furniſh a 
man for fatire, but the greateſt inſtance of wit is to commend 
„ well.” Thus far this candid Prelate. And 1, in my turn, 
might as well ſay, that Satire was the moſt difficult, and Panegy- 
ric the moſt eaſy of all performances; for that any barber- ſurgeon 
can curl and ſhave, and give coſmetic waſhes for the ſxin.; but. it 
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What f ſeas you travers'd, and what fields you fought! 
Vour Country's Peace, how oft, how dearly bought 
How £ barb'rous rage ſubſided at your word, | 
And Nations wonder'd while they dropp'd the ſword ! 
How, when you nodded, o'er the land and deep, 400 
h Peace ſtole her wing, and wrapt the world in ſleep ; 
Till earth's extremes your mediation own, 

And i Afia's Tyrants tremble at your Throne— 
But k Verſe, alas! your Majeſty diſdains ; 

And I'm not us'd to Panegyric ſtrains : 405 
The Zeal of! Fools offends at any time, 

But moſt of all, the Zeal of Fools in rhyme. 

Beſides, a fate attends on all I write, 

That when I aim at praiſe, they ſay = I bite. 

A vile n Encomium doubly ridicules : "a 
There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 

If true, 'a © woful likeneſs; and if hes, 

„ Praiſe undeſerv'd is ſcandal in diſguiſe :?' 

Well may he p bluſh, who gives it, or receives; 

And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 415 
(Like d Journals, Odes, and ſuch forgotten things 
As Euſden, Philips, Settle, writ of Kings) | 
Clothe ſpice, line trunks, or flutt'ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho, 


'NorTEres. 


requires the abilities of an Anatomiſt to diſſect and lay open the 
interior of ; the human frame, But the truth is, theſe ſimilitudes 
prove nothing, but the good fancy, or the ill judgment of the uſer, 
The one is juſt as eaſy to do ill, and xs difficult to do well, as the 
other, In our Author's Eſſay on th Chara@ers of Men, the En- 
comium on Lord Cobham, and the Satire on Lord Wharton, are 
the equal efforts of the ſame great genius. There is one advantage 
indeed in Satire over Panegyric, which every body has taken notice 
of, that it is more readily received : but this does not ſhew that it 
is more eaſily written. 
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DP I S'T/0 LA IL 


LORE, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, 

1 d Si quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum 
Tibure vel Gabiis, et tecum fic agat: Hic et 
1 Candidus, et talos a vertice pulcher ad imos, 
« Fieteritque tuus nummorum millibus oQo ; 
% Verna minifteriis ad nutus aptus heriles ; 
« Litterulis Graecis imbutus, idoneus arti 
* Cuilibet: argilla quidvis imitaberis uda : 
Quin etiam canet indoctum, ſed dulce bibenti. 
% Multa fidem promiſſa levant, ubi plenius aequo 
% Laudat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces. 
«« Res urget me nulla: meo ſum pauper in aere. 
* Nemo hoc mangonum faceret tibi : non temere a me 
% Quivis ferret idem: ſemel hic ceſſavit, et (ut fit) 
eln ſcalis latuit metuens pendentis habenae: 
«« Des nummos, excepta nihil te fi faga laedit.“ 

e Ille ferat pretium, poenae ſecurus, opinor. 
Prudens emiſti vitioſum : dicta tibi eſt lex. 


NoTESs 


Ven. 4. This Lad, Sir, is of Bluis:) A Town in Beauce, 

Where the French tongue is ſpoken in great purity. 5 | 
VIS. 15. But, Sir, to you, with what would I not part #] The 
numbers well expreſs the unwillingneſs of parting with what one 

can but ill ſpare. OD 
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EPIST LE II. 
EAR Col nel, Connan' 5 and your country 8 
> 

You love a Verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend. , 

d A Frenchman comes, preſents you with x5 — f 
Bows and begins This Lad, Sir, is of Blois: 

« Obſerve his ſhape how clean ! his locks "_ curPd ! 

My only ſon, I'd have him ſee the world: 6 
« His French is pure; his Voice too---you mall hear. | 
« Sir, he's your ſlave, for twenty pound a year. 
« Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe,. 
« Your Barber, Cook, Upholſt' rer, what you pleaſe : 
A perfect genius at an Op'ra-ſong 11 
« To ſay too much. might do my honour por, . 
« Take him with all his virtues, on my word; 

« His whole ambition was to ſerve a Lord; 

„But, Sir, to you with what would I not part? 
« Tho' faith, I fear, *twill break his Mother's nave? 
Once (and but once) I caught him in a lie, if 
And then, unwhipp'd, he had the grace to cry ; 
“The fault he has, I fairly ſhall reveal, | 
(Could you o'erlook but that) it is, to ſteal. 26 

c If, after this, you took the graceleſs lad, 

Could you complain, my Friend, he prov'd fo bad * 
Faith, in ſuch caſe, if you ſhould proſecute, 

I think Sir Sale ſhould decide the _ 3 


NOT 6. 


Ven, 24. 1 think Sir Godfrey) An eminent Maler of Vice, 
who decided much ia the manner of Sancho Pancha. F. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. | f a4? 


. 
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Inſequeris tamen hunc, et lite moraris iniqua. 


d Dixi me pigrum proficiſcenti tibi, dixi 
Talibus officiis prope mantcum: ne mea ſaevus 
Jurgares ad te quod epiſtola nulla veniret. 

Quid tum profeci, mecum facientia jura 

Si tamen attentas ? -quereris ſuper hoc: etiam, quod | 

ExſpeAlata tibi non mittam carmina mendax. | 
-e/Luculli miles collecta viatica multis 

Aerumnis, laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad aſſem 

Perdiderat ; poſt hoc yehemens lupus, et abi et hoſſi 

Iratus pariter, jej unis dentibus acer, 


Praecidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 


Summe munito, et multarum divite rerum. 


Clarus ob id fadum, donis ornatur honetts, 5 


Accipit et bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia nummüm. 


Forte £ ſub hoc tempus caſtellam evertere practor 
Ne ſcio quod cupiens, hortari coepit eundem 


verbis, quae timido quoque: poſſent addere mentem: | 


= da duo virtstua te voeat: mah ow; 


103 


1 1 
4 be 3 13 . iq F. Hh oy $9 HE. ＋ | 1 
ated Aur e 


Ver. 33. In Anna's Wars, etc.] Many parts of this 8 are 
well told; 8 on r much infe for to the = 
. Vap«.37+: This put the man, etc.] Much below the Origi 
FOO "6c" Poſt hoc vehemens'fu s, et ſibi et hoſt 
ic Iratus pariter, jejunis* re re arr “ 
The laſt words are particularly elegant and ä 


1435 
Who ſent the Thief that ſtole the Caſh, away, 25 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his wax. 

d Conſider then, and judge me in this light; 
| told you when I-went, I could not write; 

You ſaid the ſame ; -and are you diſcontent - 


With Laws, to which you gave your own aſſent? 30 
Nay worſe, to aſk for Verſe at ſuch a time 


D'ye think me good for nothing but to rhyme? 

e In Anna's Wars, a Soldier Poor and old 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold: | | 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night, 35 
He ſlept, poor dog! and loſt it, to a dot. 
This put the man in ſuch'a deſp'rate'mind, 


Between revenge, and grief, and hunger join'd / 
Againſt the foe, himſelf, and all mankind, 

He leap'd the trenches, ſcaPd a Caſtle-wall, 

Tore down a Standard, took the Fort and all. 

« Prodigious well!“ his great Commander cry'd, 
Gave him much praiſe, and ſome. reward beſide. 
Next pleas'd his Excellence a town to battee 
(Its name I know. not, and its no great matter) 45 
« Go on, my Friend (he cry'd) ſee vonder walls! TH 
% Advance and conquer! go where glory calls! 

«© More honours, more rewards, attend are BF | 
Don't N remember what Fake he nts 4a ** 


| 363 60 $812 © 2:3 þ4 
Ve rx, e 


Ver. 43. l bim 205 pra iſe, 1 t git . 1260 ] 
For the ſake of a ſtroke of Satire, he has here weakened that cir- 
cumſtance, on which, the turn of the ſtory depends. Horace 
avoided it, though the avaricious character of Lucullus was 2 
n ore to Wen bis . ö 


| * 3 
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Poſt haec ille catus, quantumvis ruſticus, 1. Ibit, my 
« Tbit eo, quo vis, quizonam perdidit,” inquit. 

f Romae nutriri mihi contigit, atque doceri, 

Iratus Graus quantum nocuiſſet Achilles. 

Adjecere bonae paulo plus artis Athenae: 

Scilicet ut poſſem cur vo dignoſcere refum, 


| | 2 776 Mi WWW 

Vs. 51 Let bim take caſt es who bag ner a great.] This has 
neither the force nor the juſtneſs of the Original. Horace makes 
bis Soldier ſay, _ \ i fag SE, THe. 5 


c Ibit, . 
6 Tbit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit.”. 

for it was not his ever iy, but his 42/4, that puſhed him upon dan- 
ger; many being ſufficient to poverty, who cannot bear the ſud- 
den change of condition occafiened by Iſles. © What betray'd our 
Poet into this inaccuracy of expre ſſion was, its ſuiting better with 
the application. But, in a, great Writer, we pardon nothing, 
And ſuch ſhould not forget, that the expreſſion is not perfect, but 
when the ideas it conveys fit both the tale and the application: 

for then they reflet mutual light upon one another. | 
VII. 52. Bred up at home, etc.) The reader may poflibly bave 
_ curioſity to know ſomething more of Mr. Pope's education than 
what this. verſe tells him ; and though much more would be too 
trifling to enter into a juſt volume of his life, it may do no diſho- 
nour to one of thefe curſory notes. He was taught his letters very 
early by an Aunt; and from thence, to his eighth year, he took 
great delight in reading. He learned to write of hirmſelf,, by co- 
ying after printed books, whoſe characters he brought himſelf to 
— great perfection. At eight, he was put under one Ta- 
verner, a Prieſt, who taught him the rudiments of the Latin and 
Greek tongues, together : From him, in a little time, he was ſent 
to a private ſchool at Twiford near Wincheſter. Here, he conti- 
nued about « year; and was then removed to another, near Hyde- 
k Corner. Under theſe two. laſt Maſters, he loſt the little he 
had got under the Prieſt. At twelve, he went with his Father 
into the Foreſt ; where he was, for a few months, under another 
Prieſt; and with as little ſucceſs as before. For, as he uſed to 
ſay, he never could learn any thing which he did not purſue with 
pleaſure. And theſe miſerable pedants had not the art of making his ſtu- 
dies an amuſement to him. Upon the remnants, therefore, of this ſmall 
ſtock, ſo hardly picked up; fo eafily loſt, and recovered (as we ſhall 
ſee) with fo much labour, he at length thought fit to become his o 
maſter, And now the only method of ſtudy he preſcrib. d to him- 
ſelf was reading thoſe claflic writers, who afforded him moſt enter- 


een AMPATIONS/UPHORNNOE. 050 
« D'ye think me, noble Gen'rulg fack ator? 50 


Let him take caſties HEluůus ne er u gront. 
f Bred up at home, full early begun, 2114p! 


To read in Greek 'thewrath of Peleus' ſon. \ TA. I | DNR 


Befides, my Father taught mer from lad, 
The better art to xn ꝰ the good from bad 55 
00 b ce e eee e n 15 ee 12 
| "+ FR +: 4,4; 7: EAR bo «> 4 * ” 4 A * Sat * 
tzinment. So that while he was intent upon the ſubject, . 
ſtrong appetite for Kudw edge, and an Sele paffion for Poetry, 
2 ſenſibly, er lein al _—_ ako 28 © 2 
his impatience, of reſtraint, in the uiual forms, did not hinder his 
ſbjedlag dichrelk, Bow HE . i. OWE eb e Yo off the 00 
and fatigue of perpetually recurring to his Orummar and Lericoh. 


By the time he was fifteen, he had acquired a ve ge: it in 
the bene en uages; when 2 — 2 Ke wh to 
remove to London to 1earn French and Hakan. His Famfy (Whoſe 
only object was the preſetvation of hi mĩſebabiy inſirm body] re- 
garded it as a very wild project. But he perſiſted in it, and they 
gave way: to town he came, and maſtered thoſe two languages 
with ſarprizing —_— Phe Ar _— treaſure 1 now 
lay open to him and het wren this and is -twentiet year, his 
— employment Was reading, the met Se — 25 
Critics. in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Engliſh lan- 
guages. But, all this, without much order gl as chance threw 
them in hig w˖May, or the, capr ice of deſultory reading directed his 
choice. This being one continued indulgence of his curioſity or 
amuſement, made him always ſpeak of theſe four or ſtye years ds 
the moſt pleaſurable part of his liſ mme. 
Vet his true uaderſtanding would not allow: him to continue long 
eay under ſo defectie an education. Fona vaſt memory and un 
accurate judgment, which remediede many of its cen vetiences, 
made him but the more ſenſible of them all. ISO that, at twenty, 
when the impetuoſity of hisſpirits began torpermit his genius to; 
be put under reſtraint, he went-ovetall the parts: oft hinedacationg 
a-new, from the very beginning; and ina fegular, and more art- 
ful manner. He penetrated into the general grounds und teaſons 
of ſpeech; he learnt to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſpeeies ofſſtyle; he 
ſtndied the peculiar getius and character of each language z here: 
duced his pstural, talent for poetry tooa-ſeience ; and mattered 
thoſe parts of phtifoſophy hh Would moſt contribute to envich hi? 
vein, And all this, with ſueh continued attention, labour, amd 
ſeverity, that he-uſed to ſay, he had been ſeven yeart (that is, 
ſtom twenty to twenty ſeven) in uflearning all he bod been ac- 
during for twice that tirne. it onen A ae Oi vor d bb 
Ver, 53. Je read in Greek the wrath of Pelous” ſen.] This cia 
Vor. II. ** 
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cAtque inter ſilvas Academi ↄuderere verum. 

Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grata; 1 J 1 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit aeſtus in arma, 
Caeſaris Augusti nan reſponſura lacertis ba 0 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, bil 
Deciſis humilemipentiis, inopemque paterni_.. 

Et /aris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax 

Ut verſus facerem: ſed, quod non deſit, habentem, 


Qvae poterunt unquam fatis expurgare cicutae, 
Ni melius dormire putem, quam ſeribere verſus: 15 
_ 5 Singola de nobis. anni praedantur e 5 
1 puere , jocas, venere, cumvi mi lud : 


7 extorquere poemara. quid faciim vis D "A 
V Denique non omnes eadem mirantur. amantqus! 
Carmine tu e hic De os th ö 
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3 5 aid une e in the urin, than in the 
e and properly introduces the '6 8thiverſe. - 
rA 65. He fluck ts poverty with peace uf mind. 1 There, was 
— very ſingular in the Econorny of Mr. Poe z's Father. 
He was a Merchant, and lived in London! At the Revolution he 
leit off trade, and converted his effects into money, amounting to 
between fifteen and twenty thouſand pounds; with which he re- 
tired into the country. As he was 4 Papiſt, he could not purchaſe, 
nor put his money to intereſt on real ſecurity; and as he adhered 
to the intereſts of King James, he made a point of conſcience not 
to lend it to the new Government: ſo he kept it in his cheſt; and 
lived upon the principal ; till, by that time his foo bime to the 
Lucceflion, it was almoſt all fairly ſpent. 
1 Vzrx.-68, But (thanks to Homer etc.) He bales the Iliad 1 
-twenty-five,” and finiſhed it in five years. It was publiſhed for his 
on benefit by ſubſcription. He ſold it to Lintot the Bookſeller, 
dun the following terms, twelve hundred 775 paid down, and all 
the Books for his Subſeribers. The Odyſſey | was 7 in the 
arne manner, and ſold on the fame — ; except only that 
inſtead of twelve he had ſix hundred pounds, He was affiſted in 
this latter work by Broome and Feuten; to the firſt of whom he 
gave ſix hundred pounds ; and to the other; three hundred. 
Vin, 69. Indebred to Prince er Peer alive,] Indeed, it 
bogey be 1 hard vpon Authors,” if | the ſudſeribing for a book, 
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(And little ſure imported to remove, 
To hunt for Truth in Maudlin's learned grove.) 
But knottier points we knew not half ſo well, 
Depriv'd us ſoon of our paternal Cell; | 
And certain Laws, by ſuff*rers thought unjuſt, 60 
Deny'd all poſts of profit or of truſt: 
Hopes after hopes of pious Papiſts fail'd, ' 
While mighty Wai L1iam's thund”ring arm prevail 
For Right Hereditary tax'd and fin'd, 5 
He ſtuck to poverty with peace of mind; 65 
And me, the Muſes help'd to undergo it ; 
Convict a Papiſt he, and I a Poet. 
But (thanks to Homer) ſince I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive, 3 
Sure I ſhould want the care of ten Monroes, NY 5 
f I would ſeribble, rather than repoſe. 
s Years following years, ſteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away z 
In one our Frolics, one Amuſements end, >; 
In one a Miftreſs drops, in one a Friend: 75 
This ſubtle Thief of life, this paltry Time, 
What will it leave me, if it ſnatch my rhyme ? 
If ev'ry wheel of that unweary'd Mill, 
That turn'd ten thouſand verſes, now ſtands ftill? 
b But after all, what would you have me Edo? - 80 
When out of twenty! can pleaſe not two; 15 


Ne i 


which does honour to one's age and country, and 8 re- 
flects back part of it on the Snbſcribers, ſhoulg be eſteemed 2 debt 


or obligation. 

Vis 70. Monroes, Dr. Monroe, Phyſician to Bedlam Hoſ- 
pita 

Vzs. 73. At loft they ſteal us from our . away ;] i. e. Time 
changes i our paſſions, appetites, and i pn 1 
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Ille Bicneis ſermonibus, et ſale nigro. 
Tres mihi convivae prope diſſentire Adee, ; 


Poſcentes vario multum diverſa patato. | 
Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis quod tu, jabet 
alter: 


Quod petis, id ſane eſt 19 acidumque "RAIN 
i Praeter caetera, me Nomaene poemata cenſes 

Scribere poſſe, inter tot curas totque labores ? 

Hic ſponſum vocat, hie auditum ſeripta, relictis 

Omnibus officiis : cubat hic in colle Quiriai, 

Hic extremo in Aventino; viſendus uterque. 

Intervalla vides humane commoda. Verum 

«« Purae ſunt plateae, nihil ut meditantibus obſtet. 
Feſtinat calidus mulis geruliſque redemtor: 


Torquet nunc lapidem, nunc ingens machina tignum : 
Triſtia robuſtis luctantur funera plaiiſtfis: 
Hac rabioſa fugit canis, hac lutulenta ruit ſus. 


N 'T x 5 
54 To. 5 0 + 
Ve 8.83. und that Pinderic 2 ore our . LyvicPbe 
try, the Engliſh | is Pindaric, and the Latin, Horatian. The firſt 
is like bolted meats, of Gifferent taſtes and ffavours, but all inf- 


pid ; The an like the Fame; meats potteu, all of one fpicey 
taſte, and equally high flavoured. The reaſon is, the Engliſh ode- 


makers only imitate Pindar* s ſenſe , whereas the Latin employ the 
very words of Horace. 


VIX. 87. Oldfield: —Dartinaf 868 gluttons 
This inſtance adde 4 beuuty to Whole paſſage, is ihtimating 
that the demand for verſe is only a ſpecies of luxury. 


VI. 90. er ſelß, or fü,]! Sei is here uſed "or body (in the 


language ff men of the world, who, at beſt, regard their ſis 7105 
but as a kind of og 1171 dende dhe exte 2 


: 
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When this Heroics only deigns to praiſe, 
Sharp Satire that, and. that Pindaric lays? ? 
One likes the Pheaſant's wing, and one the leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; 83 
Hard taſk ! to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, 
When Oldfield loves, what Dartineuf deteſts. 

i But grant I may relapſe, for want of grace, 
Again to rhyme ; can London be the place ? 
Who there his Muſe, or ſelf, or ſoul attends, 90 
In crouds, and courts, law, buſineſs, feaſts, and friends? 
My counſel ſends to execute a deed: 1 

A Poet begs me I will hear him read: 
In Palace- yard at nine you'll find: me there 
At ten for certain, Sir, in Bloomſb'ry ſquare—-— 95 
Before the Lords at twelve my Cauſe comes on 
There's a Rehearſal, Sir, exact at one.— 
« Oh but a Wit can ſtudy in the ſtreets, 
% And raiſe his mind above the mob he meets.” 
Not quite ſo well however as one ought; 106 
A hackney coach may chance to ſpail a, thought; 
And then a nodding beam, or pig of lead, | 
God knows, may hurt the very ableſt head. 
Have you not ſeen, at Guildhall's narrow-paſs, 
Two Aldermen diſpute it with an Aſs ? 105. 
And Peers give way, exalted: as they are, | 
Ev'n to their own $--r-v---nce in a Car? 


NoTEs, | 1 
Ven. 93 A Peet begs. me I will bear him read :] Our. Author 
intended a joke under the ambiguity of this common phraſe, of 
bearing him read. ia | 
VII. 104. Have you, not ſeen, etc.] The ſatirical pleaſantry of 
this image, and the humorous manner of repreſenting it, raiſes the 
Imitation, in this place, far above the Original. | 
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& I nunc, et verſus zecum meditare canoros. 
Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, er Fugit urbes, 
Rite chens Bacchi, ſomno gaudentis et umbra. 
Tu me inter ſtrepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vis canere, et contracta ſequi veſtigia vatum ? 

| Ingenium, fibi quod vacuas deſumfit 4:henas, 
Et ſtudiis annos /eptem dedit, inſenuirque 
Libris et curis, fatua taciturnius exit 
Plerumgue, et riſu populum quatit ; hic ego rerum 
Fluctibus in mediis, et tempeſtatibus urbis, 
Verba lyrae motura ſonum connectere digner? 

m Frater erat Romae conſulti rhetor; ut alter 
Alterius fermone meros audiret honores : 
Gracchus ut hic illi foret; huic ut Macius ille. 


- &, hn 


Ves. 113. Weuld drink and deze, etc.] This has not the de- 
licacy, for it wants the elegant ambiguity, of | 
„Rite cliens Bacchi, ſomno gaudentis et umbra.” 
where the Intemperance of Poets is not the bing, but the ſe- 
cre? meaning. For Bacchus was the patron of the Drama as well 
as of the Bottle; and Sl:ep was courted for inſpiration, as well as 
to re eve @ debauch. 

Ibid. Tecting—Earl's-Ceurt,] Two villages within à few miles 
of London. | 

Ver. 124. With mebs, and duns, and ſoldiers, at their doors; 
The licenfe, luxury, and mutiny of an opulent city are not ill de- 
cribed. | | 
VaR. 132. And ſbcck his bead at Muxgay, as a Hit.) It is 
the filly conſolation of blockheads in all profeffions, that he, whom 
Nature has formed to excell, does it not by his ſuperior know- 
ledge, but his wit; and fo they keep themſelves in countenance 
as not fairly outdone, but only cut-witted —The' miſerable glory 
of knowing nothing but in their own trade, Mr. de Voltaire has 
well expoſed, where, ſpeaking of à great French Lawyer, of the 
like genius and talents with our admirable country man, he ſays, 
« Il faiſoit reſſouvenir la France de ces teme, od les plus aulteres 
« Magiſtrats, conſommes comme lui dans Petude des Loix, ſe 
s delaſſoient des fatigues de leur état, dans les travaux de la lite- 
« rature. Que ceux qui mepriſent ces travaux amiables ; que 
ceux qui mettent je ne ſai quelle miſerable grandeur à fe ren- 
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k Go, lofty Poet and in ſuch A oy. ani 2 
ding thy ſonorous verſe hut not aloud, 7 e 
Alas! to Grotto's and to Groves we run vj | 
To eaſe and filenceyeviry'Muſe's ſon n 
Blackmore himſelf, for any grand de mat 
Would drink and doze at Tooting or Faibe- Cour A 
How ſhall 1 rhyme in this eternal our? K 55 
How match the bards whom none e er match'd before? 

| The Man, who ſtretch'd in Iſis“ calm 5 16 
To books and ſtudy gives ſev'n years complete. 4 
See | ſtrow'd with learned duſt, his night - cap on, 
He walks, an object new beneath the ſun n 

1 he boys flock round im, and the people are : 1 200 
do ſtiff, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue you would ſwear, 
Stept from its pedeſtal to take the ar- 
And here, while town, and court, and city roars, 
With mobs, and duns, and ſoldiers, at their r ; 
Shall I, in London, act this idle part? 115 "ny } 
Compoſing ſongs; for Fools to get by: . TE 

m The Temple: late two brother Serjeants z 5 
Who deem'd each other Oracles of Laws ˙·» mo) 
With equal talents, theſe congenial * 2 a 
One lulPd th? Exchequer, and one ſtunn'd the Rolls; 3 
Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 131 
And hors his den at Munkzar, as a Wir, | 


[1959 e „ big Ki vx N 

(6 euer dans le cercle Etroit de leurs copier” best kay * 
K *"ignorent ils que Ci cx RO. apres avoir rempli la premiere place 
du monde, plaidoit encore les cauſes des Citoyens, ecrivoit fur 

g la nature des Dieux, conferoit avec des Philoſophes; qu'il alloĩt 
* an Theatre z qu'il daignoit cultiver Pamitie d'Eſopus et de 
, Roſcius, et laiſſeit aux petits eſpritt, leur ir . 
LL neſt gue la e de * mediperite 92 * 
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Qui minus argutos vexat furon at que pbetas? 

n Carmina compono, hie elegbs-;-'mirabile. viſu, 
Oaelatumque noyem Muſis opus aſpice „ 
Quanto cum faſtu, quanto molimine cireum- 
ſpectemus vacuam Romani watibus SE | 
Mo etiam (ſi forte vacas) ſequere, et procul audi, 
Quid ferat, et quare fibi nectat uterque coronam. 
Caedimut᷑ et totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem, 


Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello.. _ 


Diſcedo Alcaeus puncto illius; ille meo quis? 
Quia, niſi Callimachus 7 fi plus adpoſcere Rr 23 
Fit Mimnermus, et optivo cognomine creſcit. 

:lta fero, ut placem genus irritalilt vatum, _ 
Cum ſeribo, et ſupplex populi ſuffragia capto: 
Idem, finitis ſtudiis, et mente recepta, 
Obturem patulas n legentilus aures. 

o Ridentur mala. qui componunt carmina: verum 

ent ſeribentes, et ſe venerantur, eee 1 

Si taceas, laudant;; quidquid ſeripſere, nab 
At qui legitimum cupiet feciſie.poema, - | 
Cum tabulis anumum cenſoris ſumet „ 
Audebit, quaecunque parum ſplendoris habebunt, 
* * * erunt, et e — n 
nN 23 3 0 T; PPS itt 
Ves. 139. Merlins Cave,] In the OR) dns at Rich. 


— 


mond. By this it ſhould ſeemias: ifothe ANN of poetry, 10 


t ot. to Author's Taſte. 
N 149. Why 1 Nel es, Mr. Stephen Duck, a modeſt 100 


worthy man, w ho had the bonour (which many who thought them 
ſe iy; is "Potters ia. poetry, had not) of being eſteemed * Mr. 


_ I net a. ward. th, reThat. ants 67 farts, __ 
_ tight, bo Seu er 2540 þ Moy light bee 6guratiye, ex- 
pre ſſion; and ſignify, that it be ſuch as awakes the imagination; 
and be taken from obvious ſubjects: for without the fitſt quality; 
it will want force; without the other, light. 
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T was, Sir, your law”--and *<* Sir, your eloquence,” 

« Yours, Cowper's manner—and yours, Talbot's. 

« ſenſe.” 1 
n Thus we diſpoſe of all poetic merit, 135 

Yours Milton's genius, and mine Homer's ſpirit. 
Call Tibbald Shakeſpear, and h&11 ſwear the Nine, 

Dear Cibber ! never match'd one Ode of thine. 

Lord! how we ſtrut, through Merlin's Cave, to ſee 

No Poets there, but Stephen, you, and me. 140 

Walk with reſpect behind, while we at eaſe 

Weave laurel Crowns, and: take what names we pleaſe.. 

My dear Tibullas !” if that will not do, 

Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 

„4 Or, I'm content, allow me Dryden's ſtrains, 145 

And you ſhall riſe up Otway for your pains.” 

Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 

This jealous, waſpiſh, wrong-head, rhyming race; 

And much muſt flatter, if the whim: ſhould bite 

To court applauſe by printing what I write : 150 

But let the Fit paſs o'er, Pm. wiſe enough 

To ſtop my ears to their confounded: ſtu; 

a 1n vain, bad Rhymers all mankind reject, 

They treat themſelves with moſt profound reſpect ;. 

'Tis to ſmall purpoſe that you hold your tongue, 155 

Each prais'd within, is happy all day long, 15 

But how "ſeverely, with themſelves proceed 

The men, who write ſuch Verſe as we can read ? _ 

Their own ftrit Judges, not a word they ſpare 159 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care, 


| N oO TTS. 

Weight and care reſpect literal expreſſion ;; the firſt: marks out 
the character of the verb; the other of the noun; and ſignify, 
that, in every propoſition, the attribute ſhould be important, and 
the ſubje& preciſe. | 
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Verba movere loco; quamvis uv recedant, 
Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia Veſtae: 
P Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, 
Quae priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Nunc ſitus informis premit et deſerta vetuſtas : 
Adſciſcet nova, quae genitor preduxerit uſus : 
Fehemens et ligurdas, puroque ſimillimus amni, 
Fundet opes, Latiumque beabit divite lingua: 
Luxuriantia compeſcet : nimis aſpera ſano 
Levabit cultu, virtute carentia tollet : 


bo  NorTEs. 

Ver. 164. In dewnright charity revive the dead;) This is 
very happily expreſſed, and means, that it is the Poet's office to 
relieve the poverty of the preſent language with the uſeleſs ſtores 
of the paſt ; not out of charity to the dead, but to the living. 
** The riches of a language” (ſays a very fine Writer and moſt ju- 
dicious Critic) “ are actually increaſed by retaining its old words; 
and beſides, they have often a greater rea} weight and dignity 
than thoſe of a more faſhionable caſt, which ſucceed to them. 
This needs no proof to ſuch as are verſed in the earlier writings 
«© of any language.” — And again,.“ From theſe teſtimonies we 
learn, the extreme value which theſe great maſters of "x Gu 
tion ſet upon their old Writers; and as the reaſon of the thing 
*« juſtifies their opinions, we may further fee the important uſe of 
** ſome late attempts to reſtore a better knowledge of our own. 
* Which I obſerve with pleaſure, as the growirg prevalency of a 
«© different humour, firſt catched, as it ſhould ſeem, from our 
commerce with the French models, and countenanced by the 
too ſcrupulous delicacy ot ſome good Writers amongſt. ourſelves, 
** had gone far towards unnerving the nobleſt modern language, 
and eff-minating the public tafte. This was not a little for- 
« warded by what generally makes its appearance at the ſame 
time, a kind of feminine curiofity in the choice of words; cau- 
*< tioufly avoiding and reprobating all fuck {which were not ſeldom 
the moſt exprefſive) as had been prophaned by a too vulgar uſe, 
or had ſuffered the touch of ſome accidental taint. This runs 
aus into periphraſis and general ex preſſion; the peculiar bane of 
© every poliſhed language,” Mr. Huznp's Engliſh Commentary: 
and Nates on the Ar, Poetica of Hirace, p 43, 44. ä | 

Ver. 167. Command ald wer ds that long have ſlept, to wake,] 
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Howe'er unwillingly it quits its place, . N 
Nay though at Court (perhaps) it may find eier 
Such they'll degrade; and ſometimes, in its ſtead, 

p In downright charity revive the dead; 

Mark where a bold expreſſive phraſe appears, 165 
Bright through the rubbiſh of ſome hundred years; 
Command old words that long have ſlept, to wake, 
Words, that wiſe Bacon, or brave Rawleigh wakes "ha 
Or bid the new be Engliſh, ages hence, 


(For Uſe will father what's begot by Senſe) 1 70 
Pour the full tide of eloquence along, 57 
Serenely pure, and yet divinely ſtrong, | F 
Rich with the treaſures of each foreign E 


Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 
But ſhow no-mercy to an wo 6 ere d ut 6422053 HF G 


15404 3. *! 


1 


The imagery is here very ſublime. It turns che Poet to 2 Nei 

cCian, evoking the dead from their ſepulchres, 

Et mugire ſolum, maneſque exire ſepulehria,” 

Horace has not the fame force. bd © oh 
Proſeret in; lucem ſpe cioſa vogabula rerum. os 
:\ Van, 170. For Uſe will father what's begot by aſe) A very. 

fine and happy improvernaat; on the expreſſion, if not an. the 

thought, of his original. 

Ver. 174. Prune the 3 etc.] Our Poet, at fifteen, 
got acquainted with Waſſi, whoſe. 'candour and judgment he has: 
celebrated in his Eſſay ea Criticiſm, Walſh encouraged him great- 
ly 3 and uſed to tell him, there was one road ſtill open for diſtinc-- 
tion, in which he might excel the reſt, of his couatrymen; and 
that. was cerredtneſ:; in which the Engliſh poets had been. remarkx- 
ably defective. For though we have had ſeveral great Geniuſes,, 
yet not one of them knew how. to prune his laxuriancies.. This 
therefore, as he had talents that ſeemed capable of things worthy. 
to be improved, ſhould be his prineipal ftudy. Our young Author. 
followed his advice, till habit made correCting the moſt agreeable,. 
as well as uſeful, of all his poetical exerciſes: and the delight he: 
took in it, produced the effect he ſpeaks of, in the following hd 
Then poliſh all with ſo much life — ea ſe, DD 

„ You. think 'tis nature, and a knack to pleaſe.” 
We are not commonly taught to. expect this effect from — 
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Ludentis ſpeciem dabit, et torquebitur, ut qui 8 8 ; 


Nuno Satyrum, nunc agreſtem Cyclopa mgvetur. 
3 Praetalerim ſcriptor-delirus inerſque videri, 


's 


on; and it bas been obſerved oftener. to produce a heavy ſtiffneſe 
which, 2 ide le Ancien s called ' farting fo the 
lamp; | Atdwithout: doubt, tpoſtlan end, this will ebe the conſe- 
Jure eie ormech with pain, as it will be when it is 
nc 
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bg Poet was always inexotable. Unleſs once, when in the full 


The tribe of ſmall Wits and Critics, could never have ſupported 
themſelves without the conſolation of ſuch a verſe; to which they 
kave ever fince, /fack adherent, and ſu ſpended hung. Shakeſpear 
afforded the Nunces of bit time the ſame conſ lation, if we ma 

believe Ben Johnſon, by his—Caeſar did never wrong but eh 
jeft cauſe. But there is a ſort of ſtill-lower Creatures, at the tail 
of which is one, EUDWARDS, ho can make ſhift to ſubſiſt even on 
* Ptinter's-blagder; The late Editor of Shakeſpear gave orders to 
the correQtor of the preſs, that all Mr. Pope's notes ſhould be 
printed in their places. In one of theſe there was mention made, 
as they ſay, of ſome Italian novels (F forget whoſe) in which Dec. 
and Nov. were printed thus contractedly. But the Printers of the 
late edition lengthened them into December and November , and 


| ip this condition they are charged upon the Editor by this Ed- 


bardt. Now, was the man ſuch 2 Dunce to matte this criticiſm 
with good faith, he is much t be pitied 4 was he ſuch a Knave 
to make it without; he is much more to be pitied: 3 

3 178. Them poliſh n Voltaire ſpeaking, as I re- 
member, of Mr. Pope; ſays. Part d'etre eloquent en vers eſt 
Kt de tous les arts le plus difficile, et le plus rare. On trouvers 


mille Genies qui ſcautont aranger un ouvrage, et le verſitier 


© q une maniere commune; mais le traiter en vrai Poete, c'eſt 
un talent qui ft donne à trois ou quatre hommes ſur la terre.“ 
Vr R. 179., Le think tif nature, and e knack te pleaſe :} The 
reaſon is becauſe e are wont'ts give to nature every thing that is 
* 1 A 2144 r : . f 2 
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Then poliſh all, with ſo, much life and eaſe, 

You think tis nature, and a knack to pleaſe: 

« But eaſe in writing flows from Art, not chance; 

« As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd, to dance.“ 
q If ſuch the plague and. pains. to write by rule, 180 

Better (ſay I) be pleas'd,. and play, the fool; 


NS Tx 8.” | 
plain, eaſy, and ſimple ; without refleCting, that that artificial 
ordonance of words and expreſſion, from whence this cafe ariſgs» 
is the effect of much ſtudy; and application. It is true, that ſtudy, 
is commonly obſerved to deſtroy. this very eaſe, which, we ſay, 
ariſes from it; It may; and will do ſo in a common Writer; but 
never in a Genius, = hy ay eee or weg 6 _ 
the meaning requir e tolerabhy, conyeyed; in a Aundred. 
But in fack u wrt the (arch demands bones and when you 
have hit upon · the true, unleſs you have-taſte as well as judgment, 
you will never know, for certain, that it is the very thing you 
ſeek ; ſo you go on till you be tired; and then the firſt that offers 
itſelf is received. Whereas a genius ſeizes it as ſoon as found; and 
never ſuffers the change to be put upon him, by. its counterfeit. 
' Ver. 178. But eaſe in writing, etc.] That ſpecies of Writers, 
which Mr. Pope elſewhere calls _ | 
„The mob of Gentlemen who wrote-with eaſe,” -- - 

underſtood this quality of a poem to belong only to ſuch as (a cer- 
tain Wit ſays) were eafil; writtex ; whereas our Poet ſuppoſes it to 
be the. lait, and hardly attained, perfection. of, a laboured work. But 
the Gentleman-wwriting, laughed at in the line above, and its op- 
poſite, which he ſomewhere calls proſe run mad, are the two ex- 
tremes of that perfect ſtyle, the idea of which he has here ſo well 
deſcribed from his own writings. As eaſe was the mode of the laſt 
age, which took Sucking for its pattern; ſo the imitation of Mil. 
ton has introduced a pompous hardneſs into the affected writings, of 
the preſent. Which laſt character, Quintilian deſcribes very Juſt= 
ly, and accounts as well for its ſucceſs, ——« Evenit nonnunquam 

ut aliquid grande invenjat, qui. ſemper quaerit quod nimium eſt,;z 
„verum et raro evenit, et caetera vitia non penſat.”* I remem- 
ber once on reading a poem of this kind with Mr. Pope, where 
the Poet was always on the ſtrain, and labouring for expreffion, 
he ſaid pleaſantly : This is a ſtrange man. be ſeems to think wit, 
the Apethecaries, that Album Grecum is better ' than an ordinary 
fool. He himſelf was never ſwelling or, pompous : and if ever he 
inclined to hardneſs, it was not from attempting to ſay a common 
thing WHY magnificence, but from including a great deal ib a little 
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Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique alla, 
Quam ſapere, et ringi. Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, © 
Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragoedos 
In vacuo laetus ſeſſor plauſorque zheatre - 
Caetera qui vitae ſervaret munia re&o 
More; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes 
Comis in uxorem ; paſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, 
Et ſigno laeſo an inſanire lagenae: 
Piaſſet qui rupem, et puteum vitare patentem. 
Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refectus, 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 
Et redit ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 

r Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, 
Et tempeſtivum pueris concedere ludum; 
s Ac non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, 
Sed werae numero/que modoſque ediſcere vitae. 
Quccirca mecum loquor haec, tacituſque recordor: 


| Nor ES. 3 
VIX. 184. There liv'd in primo Georgii, etc.] The initation 
of this ſtory of the Madman is as much ſuperior to his original in 
the fine and eaſy manner of telling, as that of Lucullus's Soldier 
comes ſhort of it. It is true, the turn Horace's madman took, 
agrees better with the ſubject of his epiſile, which is Petry; and 
doubtleſs there were other beautie: in it, which Time has depriv- 
ed us of, For it is in Poetry as in Painting, the moſt delicate 
touches go firſt; and, what is worſe, they agree in this too, that 
they are /aft obſerved. So that, what between time and ill taſte, 
the greateſt beauties are the ſhorteſt lived. But we need not won- 
der that ancient Satiriſts ſhould feel the effects of this fatal union, 
When thoſe noble ones of ſo modern a date as Rabelais and Cer- 
vantes are ſo little underſtood. One of the fineſt ſtrokes in the 
latter is in the plan of his famous Romance, which makes a Spa- 
niſh Gentleman of fifty run mad with. reading books of Chivalry. 
But we ſee little of its beauty, becauſe we do not know that 2 
diſordered imagination is a common malady amongſt Spaniſh Gen- 
tlemen in the decline of life. A fac which Thuanus occaſionally 
informs us of, Mendoza Etoit un fort habile homme, il avoit ete 
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Call, if you will, bad rhyming a diſeaſe, | ö 
It gives men happineſs, or leaves them eaſe. 

There liv'd in primo Georgri (they record) 
A worthy member, no ſmall fool, a Lord; 185 
Who, though the Houſe was up, delighted fate, 
Heard, noted, anſwer'd, as-in full debate : 
In all but this, a man of ſober life, 
Fond of his Friend, and civil to his Wife ; ; 
Not quite a mad-man, though a paſty fell, 190 
And much too wiſe to walk into a well. 
Him, the damn'd Doctors and his Friends immur'd, 
They bled, they cupp'd, e purg'd ; in ſhort, they 

ente: 
Whereat the gentleman began to ſtare — 
My Friends! he cry'd, p—x take you for your care! 
That from a Patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 90 
Have bled and purg'd me to a {imple Vote. 
r Well, on the whole, plain Profe muſt be my fate: 
Wiſdom (curſe on it) will come ſoon or late. 
There is a time when Poets will grow dull: 200 
PII e'en leave verſes to the boys at ſchool : 
To rules of Poetry no more confin'd, © 
F11 learn to ſmooth and harmonize my Mind, 
Teach ev'ry thought within its bounds to roll, 
And keep the equal meaſure of the Soul. 205 
s Soon as I enter at my country door, 

My mind reſumes the thread it dropt before; ; 
Thoughts, which at Hyde- park-corner | forgot, | 
Meet and rejoin me, in the penſive Grot. by 
There all alone, and compliments apart, 210 
I aſk theſe ſober queſtions of my heart. 


Nor zs. 


employèẽ en de grandes Ambaſſades—ſur la fin de ſes jours il de- 
vint furieux, comme d' ordinaire les Eſpagnols.“ Thuana, 
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$i tibi nulla ſitim finiret copia lymphae, s 
Narrares medicis : quod quanto plura pariſti, 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes ? 

Si vulnus tibi monſtrata radice vel herba 
Non hieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba 
Proficiente, nihil curarier : audieras, cui 
Rem Di donarint, illi decedere pravam 
Stultitiam ; et, cum fis nihilo ſapientior, ex quo 
Plenior es, tamen uteris monitoribus iſdem ? 

At fi divitiae prudentem reddere poſſent, 

Si cupidum timidumque minus te; nempe ruberes 
Viveret in terris te ſi quis avarior uno. 

w Si proprium eſt, quod quis libra mercatus et aere eſt, 
Quaedam (fi credis conſultis, mancipat-uſus. 
Qui te paſcit ager, tuus eſt ; et villicus,Orbi, 

Cum ſegetes occat tibi mox frumenta daturas, 
Te dominum ſentit. ta: 

: x das nummos; accipis uvam, 
Pullos, ova, cadum, temeti : nempe modo iſto; 
Paulatim mercaris agrum, fortaſle trecentis, 
Aut etiam ſupra, nummorum millibus emtum. 
Quid refert, vivas numerato nuper,. an olim? 

y Emtor Aricini quondam, Veientis et arvi, 
Emtum coenat olus, quamvis aliter putat; emtis 
Sub noctem gelidam lignis calefactat ahenum. 


Nor RSG. 


VII. 218. When golden Angels, etc.] This illuſtration is much, 
happier than what is employed in his original; as by raiſing pecu- 
niary ideas, it prepares the mind for that morality it is brought. to 
mat 2 | 

'Ves. 220. When ſervile Chaplains cry, ] Dr. Ken—t. 

Vs. 229. l fix-pence,]. Avarice, and the conte mpt.of it, is 
well expreſſed in theſe words. | 

Ver. 232. Delightful Abs-court,], A farm over-againſt Hamp- 


ton Conti 


, . 7 more ZN rink, ihe more e you crave, 

You tell the Doctor; when the more you have, . 

The more you want, why not with equal eaſe 
Confeſs as well your Folly, as Diſeaſe? 2215 
The heart reſolves this matter in a trice, 15 
<«< Men only feel the Smart, but not the Vice.“ 
When golden Angels, ceaſe to cure the Evil, 

You give all royal Witchcraft to the Devil : 
When ſervile Chaplains cry, that birth and place 
Indue a Peer with; honour, truth, and grace, 221 
Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty D—! be fair, 
Say, can you find out one ſuch lodger there??? 
Yet ſtill, not heeding what your heart can teach, 
You go to church to hear theſe Flatt'rers. preach. * 

Indeed, could wealth beſtow or wit or merit, 
A grain of courage, or a ſpark of ſpirit, Ha 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, T muſt agree, 

IE D. lov?d- ſixpence, more than he.. 
. V If there be truth in Law, and Uſe can give 23 

A Property, that's yours on WHich you hve. : 
Delightful Abs-court, if its fields afford? 

Their fruits to you, confeſſes you its lord : 

All x Warldly's hens, nay partridge, ſold to town, 
His ven'ſon too, a guinea makes your own: 235 
He bought at thouſands, what with better wit 

You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit ; 

Now, or long ſince, what difffrence will be found? 
You pay a penny, and he paid a pound. 

y Heathcote himſelf, and ſuch large-acred men, 240 
Lords of fat E'ſham, or of Lineoln fon, . 
Buy ev? "ry; ſtick of wood that lends them heat, 
Buy ev“ ki Pullet they afford to eat. 
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Sed woca? uſque ſuum, qua popufus adfita certis 
Limitibus vicina re6git jurgia's tanquam | ../ 
Sit proprium quidguam, puncto qvod wohilis bone, 
Nunc prece, nune pretio, nunc vi, nune morte ſuprema, 
Permutet dominos, et cedat in altera jura. 

Sic, quia perpetuus nulli datur uſus, at haeres 
Haeredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam 
Quid vici profunt, aut berrea ? quidve Calabris 
Saltibus adjeRti Lucani 3 f metit Oreus 
Grandia cum parvis, | non exorabilis auro ? 

« Gemmas, marmor, ebur; Tyrrhenaſigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, veſtes Gaetulo murice tintas, 
sunt qui non habeant; eſt qui non curat habere. 

b Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, et ludere, et ungi 
Praeferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus ; alter 


{ 
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Ven. 248. hang in Fortune's pow'r=—=Loeſe on the psint f ev'ry 
wav'ring hour,) A modern idea (the magnetic needle) here ſup- 
plied the Imitator with expreſſion much ſuperior to his Origins]. 

Ver. 273. All Townfbend's Turnipt,) Lord Townſhend, Se- 
eretary of State to George the Firſt and Second. When this great 
S:ateſman retired from buſineſs, he amuſed himſelf in Huſband y; 
and was particularly fond of that kind of rura} improvement which, 
ariſes from Turnips; it was the favourite ſubject of his converſs- 
tion, | | 
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vet theſe are Wights, who fondly call their own , 

Half that the Dev'] o'erlooks from Lincoln town, 245 , 

The Laws of God, as well as of the land, 

Abhor, a Verpetuity ſhould ſtand : 

Eſtates have wings, and hang 1 in Fortune's pow-'r 

: Looſe on the point of ev'ry wav'ring hour, 

Ready, by force, or of your own accord, 250 

By ſale, at leaſt by death, to change their lord. 

Man? and for ever ? wretch! what wou'dſt thou 

have ? | 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. 

All vaſt poſſeſſions ( juſt the ſame the caſe 

Whether you call them Villa, Park, or Chace) 255 

Alas, my BaravursT! what will they avail ? 

Join Cotſwood hills to Saperton's fair dale, 

Let riſing Granaries and 'Temples here, 

There mingled farms and pyramids appear, 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 260 

Encloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke! 

Inexorable Death ſhall level all, 

And trees, and ſtones, and farms, and farmer fall. 
Gold, Silver, Iv'ry, Vaſes ſculptur'd high, 

Paint, Marble, Gems, and robes of Perſian dye, 265 

There are who have not and thank heav'n there are, 
Who, if they have not, think not worth their care. 

d falk what you will of Taſte, my friend, 8 1 

find 

Two of a face, as ſoon as of a mind. . 

Why, of two brothers, rich and reſtleſs one 270 

Plows, burns, manures, and toils from ſun to ſan "33 

The other flights, for women, ſports, and wines, 

All Townſhend's Turnips, and all Groſvenor's mines 
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Dives et importunus, ad umbram lueis ab ortu 
Silveſtrem flammis et ferro mitiget agrum : 

Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum: 
NaTvuzar Deus HUMANAE, mortalis in unum— 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus, et ater. 

| © Utar, et ex modico, quantum res poſcet, acervo 
Tollam : nec metuam, quid de me judicet haeres, 
Quod non plura datis invenerit. et tamen idem 

Scire volam, quantum ſimplex hilariſque nepoti 
Diſcrepet, et quantum diſeordet parcus avaro. 
Diſtat enim, fpargas. tua prodigus, an neque ſumtum 
Invitus facias, nec plura parare labores ; _ 

Ac potius, puer ut feſtis Quinquatribus olim, 
Exiguo gratoque fruaris tempore raptim. 

f Pauperies immunda procul procul abſit: ego, utrum 
Nave ferar magna an parya ;, ferar unas et idem. 

Non agimur tumidis velis Aquilone ſecundo : 

Non tamen adverſis aetatem ducimus Auſtris. 
Viridus, ingenio, fpecie, virtute, loco, re, 


Extremi primorum, extremis uſque priores. 


Non es avarus: abi. quid? caetera jam ſimul iſto. 


Cum vitio fugere ? caret tibi pectus inani 


No ES. 

Ver. 277. fly, like Ogletborpe,] Employed in ſettling the Co- 
lony of Georgia. N | 

Vos. 280, That Gad of Nature, etc.] Here our Poet had an 
opportunity of illuſtrating his own Philoſophy ; and ſo giving 4 
much better ſenſe to his Original; and correcting both the Natu- 
raliſm and the. Fate of Horace, which are covertly conveyed ia 
theſe words, 

« Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum, 

„ NATURAE DEUS HUMANAE.” | 12 15 

Ver, 288. But ſure no ſtatute] Alluding to the ſtatutes made 
in England and Ireland, to regulate the Succeflion of Papilts, etc. 
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Why one like Bu— with pay and ſcorn content, 


457 


Bows and votes on, in Court and Parliament; 275 | 


One, driv'n by ſtrong Benevolence of foul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole : 
1s known alone to that Dire&ing Pow'r, 
Who forms the Genius in the natal hour; 


That God of Nature, who, within us fill, 28e 


Inclines our action, not conſtrains our will; 
Various 'of temper, as of face or fratne, 
Each individual; His great End the fame. 

Ves, Sir, how ſmall ſoever be my heap, E. 
A part I will enjoy, as well as keep. - : 285 
My heir may ſigh, and think it want beds $52 4 
A man ſo poor would live. without a endl 3 
But ſure no ſtatute in his favour ſays, 

How free, or frugal, I thall paſs my days: 
I, who at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, 290 
Divided between careleſneſs and care. | 
»Tis one thing madly to diſperſe my ſtore ; 
Another, not to heed to treaſure more; 
Glad, like a Boy, to ſnatch the firſt good day, 
And pleas'd, if ſordid want be far away. 295 
f What is't to me (a paſſenger God wot) | 
Whether my veſſel be firſt rate or not? 
The Ship itſelf may make a better figure, 
But I that ſail, am neither leſs nor bigger. 
I neither ſtrut with ev'ry fav'ring breath, 300 
Nor ftrive with all the tempeſt 1 in my teeth, 
In pow'r, wit, figure, virtue, fortune, plac'd 
Behind the foremoſt, and before the laſt. 
% But why all this of Av'rice? I have none. 
I wiſh you joy, Sir, of a Tyrant gone; 305 
But does no other lord it at this hour, 
As wild and mad? the Avarice of pow's ? 
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Ambitione? caret mortis formidine et ira 7 
Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, | 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala rides? 
1 Natales grate numeras ? ignoſcis amicis ? 

| Lenior et melior ſis accedente ſeneQa ? | 

| 9 Quid te exemta levat ſpinis de pluribus una? 

h Vivere fi recte neſcis, decede peritis. 

| Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiſti: 

Tempus abire tibi eſt: ne potum largius acquo 
Rideat, et pe Taſty decentins das. | 
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Does neither Rage inflame, nor Fear appall ? 

Not the black fear of death, that ſaddens all ? 

With terrors round, can Reaſon hold her throne, 310 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unknown ? 
Survey both worlds, intrepid and entire, 

In ſpite of witches, devils, dreams, and fire ? 

Pleas'd to look forward, pleas'd to look behind, 

And count each birth-day with a grateful mind? 31 5 
Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end? 

Can'ſt thou endure a foe, forgive a friend ? 

Has age but melted the rough parts away, 

As winter-fruits grow mild ere they decay? 

Or will you think, my friend, your buſineſs done, 320 
When, of a hundred thorns, you pull out one ? 

h Learn to live well, or fairly make your will; 
You've play'd, and lov'd, and eat, and drank your fill: 
Walk ſober off; before a ſprighther age 
Comes titt'ring on, and ſhoves you from the ſtage : 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 326 


Whom Folly pleaſes, and whoſe Follies pleaſe. 


NoTEes. 


Ver. 312. Survey both worlds,} It is obſervable with what ſo- 
briety he has corrected the licentiouſneſs of his Original, which 
made the expectation of another world a part of that ſuperſtition, 
he would explode; whereas the Imitator is only for removing the 
falſe terrors from the world of ſpirits ; ſuch as the diablerie of 
witchcraft and purgatory. Ante 
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SATIRE 
O F 
DR. JOHN DONNE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL's 


VERSIFIED. 


% Quid vetat et noſmet Lucili ſcripta legentes 


% Quaerere, num illius, num rerum dura negarit 


“ Verſiculos natura magis factos, et euntes 
c« Mollius ?“ Hos. 
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THE 


SATIRES OF DR. DONNE. 


THE manly Wit of Donne, which was the character of his ge- 
nius, ſuited beſt with Satire; and in this he excelled, though he 
wrote but little; fix ſhort poems being all we find of this ſort 
amongſt. his writings. Mr. Pope has embelliſhed two of them with 
his wit and harmony. He called it ver /ifying them, becauſe in- 
deed the lines have nothing more of numbers than theirbeing com- 
poled of a certain quantity of ſyllables. This is the more to be ad- 
mired, becauſe, as appears by his other. poems, and eſpecially from 
that fine fragment, called the Progreſs of the. Soul, his Verſe did 
not want harmony. But, I ſuppoſe, he took the ſer moni propriora 
of Horace too ſeriouſly ; or rather, was content with the charac- 
ter his maſter gives of Lucilius, | 1 

« Emunctae naris durus componere verſus.” 

Having ſpoken of his Progreſs of the Soul, let me add, that Poetry 
ſcarce ever loſt more than by his not purſuing and finiſhing that no- 
ble deſign 3 of which he has only given us the introduction. With 
regard to his Satires, it is almoſt as much to be lamented that Mr. 
Pope did not give us a Paraphraſe, in his manner, of the Third, 
which treats the nobleſt ſubje& not only of this, but perhaps of 
any ſatiric poet. To ſupply this loſs, though in a very ſmall de- 
gree, I have here inſerted it in the verſification of Dr. Parnell. ' It 
will at leaſt ſerve to ſhew the force of Dr. Donne's genius, and of 
Mr. Pope's ; by removing all that was ruſtic and ſhocking in the 
one, and by not being able to reach a ſingle grace of the other. 


CO IE checks my ſpleen, | yet Scorn 
The tears a paſſage through my ſwelling Eyes; 

To laugh or weep at fins might 1dly ſhow 
VUnheedful paſſion, or unfruitful woe. 
Satire! ariſe, and try thy ſharper ways, 5 
If ever Satire cur'd an old diſeaſe. ' 


2 
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Is not Religion (Heav'n- deſcended dame) 
As worthy all our ſoul's devouteſt flame, 
As Moral Virtue in her early ſway, 
When the beſt Heathens ſaw by doubtful day? 10 
Are not the joys, the promis'd joys above, 
As great and ſtrong to vanquiſn earthly love, 
As earthly glory, fame, reſpect, and ſhow, 


As all rewards that Virtue found below ? 


Alas ! Religion proper means prepares, I; 
Theſe means are ours, and muſt its aa be theirs ? 
And ſhall thy Father's ſpirit meet the fight 

Of Heathen Sages cloth'd in heav'nly light, 

Whoſe Merit of ſtrict life, ſeverely ſuited 


To Reaſon's dictates, may be faith imputed? 20 
Wmhilſt thou, to whom he taught the nearer road, 
Art ever baniſh'd from the bleſt abode. 


Oh! if thy temper ſuch a fear can find, 
This fear were valour of the nobleſt kind. 
Dar'ſt thou provoke, when rebel ſouls aſpire, 2; 


Thy Maker's Vengeance, and thy Morarch's Ire? 
Or live entomb'd in ſhips, thy leader's prey, 

Spoil of the war, the famine, or the ſea ? 

In ſearch of pearl, in depth of ocean breathe, 

Or live, exil'd the ſun, in mines beneath? 30 
Or, where in tempeſts icy mountains roll, _ 


Attempt a paſſage by the Northern pole ? 


Or dar'ft thou n within the fires of Spain, 
Or burn benea 


the line for Indian gain ? = 

Or for ſme Jaa of thy Fancy draw 35 
Somè looſe-gown'd dame; O courage made of ſtraw! 
Thus, deſp'rate Coward would'ft thou bold appear, 
Yet when thy God has plac'd thee Centry here, 


: 'To thy Oven foes, to bics ;ignodly yield, . 


And — for wars forbid, th* appoin ed held? 40 
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Know thy own foes; th* Apaſtate Angel, he 

You ſtrive to pleaſe, the foremoſt of the Three; 

He makes the pleaſure of his realm the bait, 

But can he give for Love, that acts in Hare; 

The #erld's thy ſecond Love, thy ſecond Foe; 45 
The World, whoſe beauties periſh as they blow, 

They fly, ſhe fades herſelf, and at the beſt 

You graſp a wither'd trumpet to your breaſt. 

The Fleſh is next, which in fruition waſtes, 

High fuſh'd with all the ſenſual joys it taſtes, 50 
While men the fair, the goodly Soul deftroy, 

From whence the eh has pow's to taſte a joy. 

Seek thou Religion, primitively ſound--— 
Well, gentle friend, but where may ſhe be found 7 
Buy Faith Implicits blind Ignaro leds. 5 5 
Thinks the bright Seraph from 47s Country fled, a 
And ſeeks her ſeat at Rome, becauſe we 2 | 
She there was ſeen; a thouſand Years ago; 
And loves her Relick rags, as men oben 
The foot-c/oth, where the Prince ſat yeſterday. 60 

Theſe pageant Forms are whining O&ed's Sar . 
Who ſeeks Religion at Geazeva born, 

A ſullen thing, whoſe coarſeneſa ſuits the crowd; 3 
Though young, nba 3 though, baader | 
proujd - 7 
Thus, with the Saba, 4 pexverlchy jute 3B 6 
All girls unhealthy but the Country drudge. 

No foreign ſchemes make eaſy Cacpis roam, 

The man contented takes his Church at home: 
| Nay ſhould ſome Preachers, ſervile bawds of gain: 
Should ſome new Laws, which like new faſhions reign, 
Command his faith er eee 100 10 
To viſit his, and viſit on e @ e n 
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He grants Salvation centers in his own, 
And grants it centers but in his alone 
From youth to age he graſps the proffer'd dame, 
And zhey confer his Faith, who give his Name : 
So from the Guardian's hands, the Wards who live 
Enthrall'd to Guardians, take the wives they give. 
From all profeſſions careleſs Airy flies, 
For, all profeſſions can't be good, he cries, 80 
And here a fault, and there another views, 
And lives unfix'd for want of heart to chuſe. 
So men, who know what /zme looſe girl; have done, 

For fear of marrying /uch, will marry none. | 
The Charms of all, obſequious Courrly ſtrike; 85 
On each he doats, on each attends alike; 
And thinks, as diff rent countries deck the dame, 
The dreſſes altering, and the ſex the ſame ; | 
So fares Religion, chang'd in outward ſhow, 
But "tis Religion fall, where'erwego: 90 
This blindneſs ſprings from an exceſs of light, 
And men embrace the <wroxg to chuſe the right. 

But than of force muſt one Religion own, 

And only one, and that the Right alone. 


75 


To find that Right ane, aſk thy Re v'rend Sire; 95 


Let him of bis, and him of hit enquire; | 
Though Truth and Falſbood ſeem as twins ally d, 
There's Elderſhip on Frur#'s delightful ſide, 
Her ſeek with heed---who ſeeks the ſoundeſt Firf 100 
Is not of Vo Religion, nor the worf, | 
1 adore, or ſcorn an Image, or proteſt, ba 
May all be bad; doubt wiſely for the beſt; 
were wrong to ſleep, or headlong run aſtray; 
It is not wand ring to inquire he way. 


On a large mountain, at the Baſis wide, 10g 


Steep to the top, and craggy at the fide, 
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Sits ſacred Truth enthron'd ; and he, who means 
To reach the ſummit, mounts with weary pains, 
Winds round and round, and ev'ry turn eſſays 
Where ſudden breaks reſiſt the ſhorter ways. 10 
vet labour ſo, that, ere faint age arrive, 
Thy ſearching ſoul poſſeſs her Reſt alive; 
To work by twilight were to work too late, 
And Age is twilight to the night of fate. 
To will alone, is but to mean delay: 175 
To work at pre/ent is the uſe of day, | 
For man's employ much thought and deed remain, 
High Thoughts the Soul, hard deeds the body ſtrain : 
And My/ ries aſk believing, which to View 120 
Like the fair Sun, are plain, but dazzling too. 
Be Truth, ſo found, with ſacred heed poſſeſt, 
Not Kings have pow'r to tear it from thy breaſt ; 
By no blank Charters harm they where they hate, 
Nor are they Ficars, but the Hands of Fate. 
| Ah! fool and wretch, who let'ſt thy ſoul be ty'd we 
To human Laws! Or muſt it /o be try'd? 
Or will it boot thee, at the lateſt day, 
When Judgment fits, and Juſtice aſks thy plea, 
That Philip that, or Greg'ry taught thee this, | 
Or John or Martin? Ail may teach amiſs : 130 
For ev'ry contrary in each extrem | 
This holds alike, and each may plead the ſame. 
Would'ſt thou to Pow'r a proper duty ſhew ? 
'Tis thy firſt taſk the bounds of pow'r to know ; 
The bounds once paſt, it holds the name no more, 
Its nature alters, which it own'd before, 136 
Nor were ſubmiſſion humbleneſs expreſt, 
But all a low Jdolatry at beſt. 
Y 4 


% 8A TIA S, dc, SAT. ty, 
Pow'r from above ſubordinately ſpread, 
Streams like à fountain from t eternal head; 
T here, calm and pure the living waters flow, 
But roar a Torrent or a Flood Selle; 
Each flow'r, ordain'd the Margins to adorn, 
Each native Beauty, from its roots is torn; 
And left on Deſerts, Rocks, and Sands, or toſt 145 
All the long travel, and in Ocean loſt: 
Sp fares the ſoul, which more that Pow'r reveres 
Man claims from God, than what in God inkeres. 


'b | NOT AZ. 


This noble ſimilitude, with which the Satire concludes, Dr. 
Parnell did not ſeem to underſtand; or was not able to expreſs it in 
its original force. Dr. Donne ſays, _ 1 
« As ſtreams are, Pow'r is; thoſe bleſt flow'rs that dwell 
« At the rough ſtreams calm head, thrive, and do well; 
** But haviog left their roots, and themſelves given 
« To the ſtreams tyrannous rage, alas, are diiven 

© Through mills, rocks, and woods, and at laſt, almoſt 

- ; |< Conſurn'6 in going, in the Sea are loſt.” G8 0 | 

Ss periſh Souls,” etc. . 18 
Dr. Donne expreſſy compares pocper to ſtreams: but the compa- 
riſon of ſouls to flowers being only implied, Dr. Parnell overlooked 
that part; and ſo has hurt the whole. thought, by making the 
flowers paſſive : whereas the Original ſays, They leave their roots, 
and give themſelget to the fiream : that is, wilfully prefer human 
Authority to divine 3 and his makes them the object ef his Satire 3 
which they would not have been, were they irreſiſtibly carried 
way, as the Imitation ſuppoſes, : 
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82. though (1 d thank th bo Ido hate 
Perfectly all this town; Vet there's one ſtate 
In all ill things, ſo excellently beſt, 
That hate towards them, breeds pity towards the reſt. 
Though Poetry, indeed, be ſuch a fin, 

s, I think, that brings Dearth and Spaniard: in: 

Though like the peſtilence, and old-faſhion'd me, 
Ridlingly i it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out; yet their ſtate 
Is poor, diſarm'd, like Papiſts, not worth hate. 

One (like a wretch, which at barre judg'd as dead, 
Yet prompts him which ſtands next, and cannot read, 
And ſaves his life) gives Idiot Actors means, 
(Starving himfelf) to live by's labour'd ſcenes. | 

As in ſome Organs, Puppits dance above, 
And bellows pant below, which them do move. 
One would move love by rythmes ; but witchcraft”; 
charms | 
Bring not now their old fears, nor their old harms : 
Rams and flings now axe filly battery, 
Piſtolets are the beſt artillery. 
And they who write to Lords, rewards o get, 
Are they not like fingers at doors for meat? 
And they who write, becauſe all write, have ſtill 
That *ſcuſe for writing, and for writing ill. 
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| Vis N my flars 1 as early ; as I knew. Th 
This Town, 1 had the ſenſe to hate it too 5 | 
Yet here, as ev'n in Hell, there muſt be fill 
One Giant-Vice, ſo excellently MR 24 op 
That all beſide, one pities, not abhorsz 8 
As who knows Sappho, ſmiles at other whores. .. A 
I grant that Poetry's a crying finz 
It brought (no doubt) th' Eæciſe and Army ii mw: 
Catch'd like the Plague, or Love, the Lord pad, 
bow, 3s ? 53:33 3u 9 
But that the cure is ſtarving, all allow. A TT 3p 
Yet like the Papiſt's, is the Poet's ſtate, _ 
Poor and diſarm'd, and hardly worth your hate ! 5 
Here a lean Bard, whoſe wit could never 2 5 | 
Himſelf a dinner, makes an Actor live: 118 158 if 
The Thief condemn'd, in law already dead, 
So prompts, and faves a. rogue who cannot read. 
Thus as the pipes of ſome carv'd Organ move, 
The gilded puppets dance and mount above. 
Heav'd by the breath, th? inſpiring bellows blow + 
Thy inſpiring bellows lie and pant below. 20 
One fings the Fair; | but ſongs no on all 3 
- No rat 1s rhym'd to death, nor maid..to. love: 
In love's, in nature's ſpite, the ſiege they hold; 4 my 
And ſcorn the fleſh, the dev'l, and all but gold. 
Theſe write to Lords, ſome mean reward to get 
As needy beggars ſing at doors for meat. 286 
Thoſe write becauſe all write, and ſo have ſtill nt 
Excuſe for writing, and for writing ill. 
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But he is worſt, who beggarly doth chaw 

Others wits fruits, and in his rayxenous may 

Rankly digeſted, doth theſe things ond ſpue/ | 

As his own things ; and they're his own, tis true, 

For if one eat my meat, though i it be known _ 

The meat was mine, the excfement's His Lok” ay 
Int thele 40 me no harm, nor they which uſe, © 15 

„tdi out-ofare Jews, 8 

7 ove drink the vn, t“ dut⸗fWear the Letanie, mo 

Who with fihs alf iri4s as familiar be nfs 

As CodfeftSis, Aud för Whole infor fake” 77 

Schoolmen new tenements in Hell muſt 5014 ih 

Whoſe ſtrange fins Canoniſts could hardly wn” 

In Which Commahdttent's large receſt they await.” 

\ But theſe puniſh 2 The inſolence 
Of Coſcus,' only, Þretds my jun offetice; 
Whom Time (which'fors all, and makes botches pox, 
And plodding on, muſt mie a calf an ox). | : | 
Hath made 4 0 er; Wh'ch (alas) of late ; 1 
But ſcarce a Poet: fottter's? this ate,” eee 
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Wretched indeed! but far more wretched yet 
Is he who makes his meal off others Wit? 30 
'Tis chang'd, no doubt, from what it was before, 
His rank digeſtion makes it wit no more 
Senſe, paſt through him, no > longer i is the fame; 
For food digeſted rakevancther-name; & 41-99 ba 
I paſs o er all thoſe Confeſſors and Martyrs 35 
Who live like S—tt—Nn, or who die like Chartres, 
Out-cant bid Elta, er Odt Artuk bis Hein 
Out- uſure ſewi or Iriſhmen out- wear; 14 
Wicked as Pages, who in early years 
Act ſins which Priſca's s Confeffor ſcarce TY 
Ev'n thöfe f pardon; For whoſe Rifful falle 
Schoblmen new tenements in hell muſt make; 
Of whoſe ftran ange crimes no Canoniſt can tell 
In what r farge « contents they dell. 
One, one man only breeds my juſt oſfence; 45 
—— eee e gaveimpudence: : 
Time, that at laſt matyres'aclap to pow! lr 
Whoſe gentle TREE lakes 4 Calf an an Ox bed oft 
And billed amel erden e pee is WA lb 
Hath made him an Attorneꝶ of an Hias. wian 1 
No young Divine, new-benefic'd, can be 
More Pert, more proud, more : poſitive than he. 
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1 Gafpeb enjoins.; A juſi ridizule on thoſe predtical 

- fators, as they ate called, Who, inelude all moral and religious du- 

ties within the Decalogue. Wheresg (heir true original ſenſe 56 

much more conſined; being a ſhort: ſummary of moral duty fitted 
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| Than a are — Mivitters, he ' == £57 S 
Like nets or lime-twigs, wwe has k 
His title of Barriſter on ev ry wench, > of {hae 
* woes » in languoge of th Plex and Bench 0+ 
Words, worde which would tear 
Th; 85 labyrinth of a Maid's ſolt ear: | 
More, more than ten Sclavonians ſcolding, "= 
Than when winds in our ruin'd Abbyes roar. Þ 
Then fick with Poetry, and poſſeſt with Muſe, 
Thou waſt, and mad . ar men which d 
Law practice for meer gain; bold foul n repute | gh 
| Worle than imbrothel'd ftrumpets proſtitute *... 
Now like an ow-like watchma — 3 1 5 
His hand flin at's bill; no he mult ta T 
Idly, like priſoners, which whole months will ſwea, 
That only ſuret katl brought them chere. 
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He ſpeaks here of thoſe illiberal Advocates who: frequent the- 
Bar for mere gain, without aay purpoſe of promoting or advancing. 
civil juſtice ; the coaſequence of which, he tells us, is a aviks 
: ther with a degradation of their parts and abili-- 

ties. $0 cher when-they undertake to excuſe the bad conduct of 
- their-client, they talk a5 idly; and are heard with the ſame con- 
tempt, as debtors, 'whoſe common cant is, that they were undone 
by Seretybip.. The Imitator did not ſeem; to take the fineneſs of 
the ſatire, or he would not have neglected an abuſe of this impor- 
tance, to fall upon ſuch paz/try things as Peter, and thoſe whom: 


Ne conſidered (and ſo. well uſed) as his patrimony; | 
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What fur ther could I-wiſh the ſop to do, e 
But turn a wit, and ſeribble verſes tom 
Pierce the ſoft lab'rinth of a Lady's ear 55 
With rhymes of this per cent. and that per year ? 
Or court a Wite, ſpread out his wily parts, 
Like nets, or lime-twigs, for rich Widows hearts; 3 
Call himſelf Barriſter toev'ry wench, eue ane 
And wooe in language of the Pleas and Bench? 60 
Language, which Boreas might to Auſter hold. 
More rough than forty Germans when they ſcold. 
Curs'd: be the wretch, ſo venal and ſo van: 
Paltry and proud,. as Drabs in Drory-lane.. 1 
*Tis ſuch a bounty as was neyer known, eh 85 
If Px ES deigns to help you to your owns 
What thanks, what praiſe, if Peter bat ee 
And what a ſolemn face, if he denies! 
Grave, as when pris'ners ſhake the head and e 
"Twas only Suretiſhip that brought em there. 
His Ohe keeps your Yarchment fates entire, 71 
He ſtarves with cold to ſave. them from the fire; 
For you he walks the frets through rain or duft, 
For not in Chariots Peter puts his traſt; 
For you he ſwedts.and labours at the laws, 7 
Tae 5 "0 0G 
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Vun, ad Langage, « wobich 2 . 


2a very fine ftroke-at 

_ * « Than when: winds idee und Abtyes roar,” - 
The frauds with which — (ogaceſſang for. the welfare both 
of religion and the ſtate) = the rapine with which it 2 


Larried on; d the diſſolut in which 3 = 


Sea — 0 run] — 


. . hoſpitality, and even for the ſervice e 


476 S ATIR RQ ON - SAT} l. 
And to every ſuitor lye in every thing, ML zd 
u King's Favourite or like a King. 1114] if 
Like a wedge in a block, ring to the barre, 
hy like afſes, and more ſhameleſs ae” 


ON 203 | whores, lyeto the grave Judge ; þ bor Fau 
Baſtardy aboundy not in King's titles, ani 0 
Simony and Sodomy in Church- men's lives... with 
As theſe things do in himiy by theſt he thrires. . | 
Shortly (as ch' ſea)-he'll:compaſyralliithe land; 
From 'Stots to Wight, from Mount to — 
And ſpying heirs melting with Lurufy, a ue! 
"Satan will not Joy Wai an as 8 We out «il 
For (a5 8, chafty. Fs 2 Kirchen-fty Ae, . 44 
+ Aut nen 
And barrelling the d | 
Of waſting candles, which in thixty year, bs vent 
Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding 8 
: Piecemeat he gets lands, and ſpends. as much time 
Wringlüg each acre, 4s maids pulling prime: 
In parc nicht tie, "Hg Us the ke . dr 
_ Aſſurances, | big 2, let d d civil! laws 9 5 aw 
So huge that men (in ous times farwardaels) 7 
Are Fathers of the Church for writing leſs. : 
. Theſe he writes not; ner for theſe written'payes, IM 
- Therefore ſpares nolength (as in cha firſt dayes: BN | 
When Lurker was profeſt, he did Genre 2 —_— XK 
1 hoert ae -wofters, fayidg as a Fryer | ; 918 e md : = 
| - Back day his Beads ;_ but having left hoſt . = - 
| -, Adds'to Chriſt's Prayer, che Pyteer and. Gu 5 
| an when: he ſells or changes land, 1 impaires tans 
"The ringe, Al 2 Yeaves bur Jos Beit, 
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And lies to ev'ry Lord, inev'ry thing, 


Like a King's Favourite——or like a King. 6. bK 
Theſe are the talents that adorn them all. 
From wicked Waters ev'n to godly * =. 56712 


Not more of Simony beneath black gowns, 
Nor more of Baſtardy in heirs to Crowns. 
In Shillings and in pence at firſt they deal; 
And ſeal ſo little, few perceive they ftenl 4c; +! 


Till, like the Sea, they compaſs all the land, 83 


From Scots to Wight, from Mount to Dover ſtrand: 


And when rank Widows purchaſe luſcious nights, 
Or when a Duke to Janſen punts at White's, ö 


Or City-heir in mortgage melts away; 


Saran himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. 90 


Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that, 

Glean on, and gather up the whole eſtate. $4003 
Then ftrongly fencing ill got wealth by law, - . G e 
Indenture, Cov'nants, Articles they draw, 1 74 
Large as tae fields themſelves,” and larger far 95 
Than civil Codes, with all their Gloſſes, are; 2 
80 vaſt, our new Divines, we muſt confeſs, apt 
Are Fathers of the Church for writing leſs. 

But let them write for you, each rogue id" *% 
The deeds, and dextrouſly omits, /es beires's 97 4% +a 
No Commentator can more {lily paſs: , eee, 
O'er a learn'd, unintelligible place; | 

Or, in quotation, ſhrewd. Divines leave out 


Thoſe” HO. . Ft ROAR them clear.” the | 
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9 s ATTIEU UT Mn 
As dy as any Commenter goes bf: 
Hard words, or ſenſe ; or, in Divinity yr 
As controverters in vouch'd Texts, leave out 
Shrewd words, which might againſt them clear the 
doubr.. ; e e £0 4 
Where are theſe ſpread woods which cloath'd here- 
Thoſe bought lands? not built, not burnt within door. 
Where the old landlords troops, and almes ? In halls 
Carthuſian Faſts, and fulſome Bacchanals © 
Equally I hate. Mean's bleſt. In rich men's homes 
I bid kill ſome beaſts, but no hecatombs; 


NoTEts. 2 I. 


Ver. 10g. & Luther, etc.] Our Poet, by judiciouſſy tranſpo- 
fing this fine fimilitude, has given new .luſtre to his Author's 
thought, The Lawyer (ſays Dr. Donne) enlarges his legal inſtru- 
ments, to the bigneſs of glaſi d civil Lacs, when it is to convey 
property to himſelf, and to ſecure his own ill-got wealth. But let 
the ſame Lawyer convey property to you, and he then omits even 
the neceſſary words; and becomes as conciſe and looſe as the haſty 

ftils of a modern Divine. So Luther, while a Monk, and, by 

is Inſtitution, obliged to ſay Maſs, and pray in perſon for others, 
thought even his Pacer-nefter too long. But when he ſet up for a 
Governor in the Church, and his buſineſs was to dire& others how 
to pray for the ſucceſs of his new Model ; he theo lengthened the 
Pater-noſter by a new ciauſe- This repreſentation of tae firſt part 
of his conduct was to ridicule his want of devotion ; as the other, 
where he tells us, that the addition was the peer and gliry 
clauſe, was to ſatirize his ambition; and both together, to iuinu- 
ate that from a Monk, he was become totally ſecularixed. 
About this time of his life Dr. Donne had a ſtrong propenſity to the 
| Roman Catholic Religion, which appears from ſeveral ſtrokes in 
theſe Satires. We fiod amongſt bis works, s ſhort ſatirical thing 
called a Catalogue of rare Books, one article of which is entitled, 
AM. Lutherus de abbreviatiene Orationit Dominicae, alluding to 
Lether's omiffion of the concluding Dexology.in his two Cate- 
chiſms ; which ſhews the Poet was fond of his joke. ln this 414. 
Þgue (to intimate his ſentiments of Reformation) be puts Braſmus 
and Ruchlin in the rank of Lully and Agrippa. I will only obſerve; 
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So Luther thought the Pater-noſter long, 105 
When doom'd to ſay his beads and Even-ſong ; | 
But having caſt his cowle, and left thoſe laws, | 
Adds to Chriſt's prayer, the Poauer and Glory clauſe. 
The lands are bought; but where are to be found 
Thoſe ancient woods that ſhaded all the ground ? 110 
We ſee no new- built palaces aſpire, 

No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire. 

Where are thoſe troops of Poor, that throng'd of yore 
The good old landlord's hoſpitable door ? 5 
Well, I could wiſh, that ſtill in lordly domes 1315 
Some beaſts were kill'd, tho? not whole hecatombs ; 
That both extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome Bacchanals; 

And all mankind might that juſt Mean obſerve, 119 
In which none e'er could ſurfeit, none could ſtarve. 


NoTEs. 


that it was written in imitation of Ral elais's famous Catalogue of 
the Library of St. Vifor, one of the fineſt paſſages in that extravs- 
gant Satire, which was the Manual of the Wits of this time. It 
was natural therefore to think, that the Catalogue of the Library 
of St. Vitor would become, as it did, the ſubject of many imita- 
tions. The beſt of which are this of Dr. Donne's, and one of Sir 
Thomas Brown's. Dr, Donne afterwards took orders in the 
church of England, We have a large volume of his ſermons in the 
falſe taſte of that time. But the book which made his fortune 
was his Pſeudo martyr, to prove that Papiſts ought to take the 
oath of allegiance. In this book, though Hooker had then writ- 
ten his Eccleſiaſtical Policy, he has approved himſelf entirely igno- 
rant both of the Origin and Exd of Civil Government. In the 
168th page and elſewhere he holds, that when men congregate to 
form the Jody of Civil Society, then it is, that the ſeul of Society, 
Soy EICON Powzs, is ſent into it immediately from God, juſt 
as he ſends the ſoul into the human embrio, when the two ſexes 
P e their kind. In the 191ſt page, and elſewhere, he main- 
tains that the office of the civil Sovereign extends to the care of 
Souls. For this abſurd and blaſphemous traſh, James I. made 
him Dean of St. Paul's; all the wit and ſublimity of his genius 


having never enabled him to get bread throughout the better part 


of his life. 
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None ſtarve, none ſurfeit o. But (oh) we ee 
Good works as good, but out of faſhion eh 
Like old rich wardrobes. But my words none drawn: : 
Within the vaſt reach of th* huge ſtatutes j Je 


NOTE. 5 
"Ver. 121. Theſe as good ever bs, etc.] Dr. Donne ſays, 
“ But (ob) weallow 
% Good works as good, but out of faſhion now. 
The popiſh doctrine of good works was one of thoſe abuſes in Re- | 
Big which the Church of England condemns in its Articles, To 
this the Poet's words fatirically allude. And having throughout 
this ſatire given ſeveral malignant ſtrokes at the Reformation, 
Which it was penal, and then very dangerous, to abuſe, he bad 
reaſon to beſpeak the Reader” s candour, in the evactuding ny” 
Fol — But my words none drawe 
60 Witkin the the vaſt reach of th buge ſtatutes Jaws,” 
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Theſe as good works, tis true, we all allow, 
But oh! theſe works are not in faſhion nau: 
Like rich old wardrobes, things extremely rare, 
Extremely ſine, but what no man will wear. 

Thus much I've ſaid, Itruſt, without offence'; 12 
Let no Court Sycophant pervert my ſenſe, ' * 
Nor fly Informer watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of baterag n the Law, 


\ 


Noris. 


Van, 128. Treaſis or the Lew] By, the Law. is here meant 
e 7 „ | 
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8 ELL; I may now receive, and die. My fin . 
Indeed is great, but yet I have been in 


| N 
Vzs. 1. WF be, etc.] Donne ſays 
| ell; I may now receive, and die. | 

which is indecent language on fo ludicrous an occaſion. 
VIX. 3. I die in charity with fool and knave,) Says Mr. Pope, 
We verily beleve he did. But of the cauſe of his death, not only 
the Doctors, but other people, differed. His family ſuggeſts, that 
a general decay of nature, which had been long coming on, ended 
in a dropſy of the breaſt. The Gentlemen of the Dunciad ſay, that 
he fell by the keen pen of our redoubtable Laureat. We ourſelves 
ſhould be inclined to rhis opinion, for the ſake of ornamenting his 
ftory : and that -we might be able to ſay, he died like his great 
name ſake, by a drug of ſo deadly cold a nature, that, as Plutarch, 
and other grave Writers tell us, it could be contained in nothing 

but the Scull of an Aſs. SCRIBL. | 
This is « grievous error (ſays Ariſtarchas) it was the boofe of 
an aſs: 2 much more likely vehicle of miſchief.—But this might 
be pardoned : the thing to be admired is, that the learned Scholi- 
aſt ſhould paſs over the general ſubject ſo very ſlightingly; I mean, 
literary homicide ; a ſpecies of murder, which, though attended 
with every atrocious cu cumſtance of malice forethought, all hu- 
man laws, and, what is ſtill ſtranger, divine Vengeance {whoſe 
motions rarely eſcape our notice) have entirely overlooked. It is 
only indeed in theſe laſt miſerable ages of the world that this miſ- 
chief has become exceflive : nothing being now more common 
than for the Pen to perform the office of the Stiletto, and to leave 
the vanquiſhed Diſputant ſtark dead at the feet of the Conqueror, 
For though, as Macbeth ſays, 

« Blood has been ſhed ere now, i th* olden time,” 

no great execution was then done with this inſtrument, if you 

except the fate of two or three green girls, by the Tambics of Archilo- 
gus. Indeed io inexpert in Munk was the pen of ancient days, 
that the hurt, when it did any, was recoiling on the heads of the 
Uſers ; witneſs the Philippics of Demoſthenes and Cicero. But 
at the revival of learning, when the Pen came out new ground and 
tarpen'd by the Letter-founder, then it was that it acquired this 
fatal property ; a malignity contra Sed, as ſhould ſeem, from its 
too near neighbourhood to new-invented gux-powder, that amia- 


ble Contemporary of the priating-preſe. 8 
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WII. if it be my time to quit the ſtage, 
VV Adieu to all the follies of the age! 3 
die in charity with fool and knave, 105 
Secure of peace atleaſt beyond the grave. 
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From heoceforth we hear of nothing but death and ſengbter. 


Diſpute was now no longer a drawn battle; the common iſſue of 


old claffical combats : It was a Duel à outrance (to ſpeak in the 
language of the times) where the vanquiſhed reſigned his life and 
his fame together, Nor was diſeaſe, or even old age itſelf, a ſe- 
curity or aſylum from theſe barbarous inroads of the Pen. The 
Academy became, like a field of battle in Homer, ornamented by 


_ nn) incredible variety of deaths. To be particular in them would 


require the invention of that Writer, or, what would be till 
more uſeful, the patience of his readers. I ſhall therefore confine 


city of laughter. It is obſerved, by our politer neighbours, that 
we delight in blood; and have our killing Heroes of every fpecies : 
no wonder then that our Schools ſhould be full of murders like our 
Stage. Who has not heard how Milton flew Salmafius? and how 
_ - Charles the firſt, though a King, condeſcended, with equal arms, 
to give the death's wound to Henderſon ? In our own times, Locke 
New Biſhop Stillingfleet 3; and ſtill later, Clarke, without a fn 
_ <ient reaſon, diſpatched the philoſopher Leibnitz. The laſt, yet 
not the leaſt conſiderable of: theſe ſcenes of flaughter, was the fall 
of Pope under the conquering hand of Cibber; which truly, 
"Son in no other light than's deciſive victory obtained by Proſe 
I juſt defore took notice of one difference in this ſpecies of Mur- 
der from all others, that we have not'obſerved it to be purſued ei- 
ther by divine or civil juſtice: There is yet another, which is, 
chat theſe Murders wall the ten, to uſe Milton's expreflion, 
without even the ſlender attendance of a GH. It is true, that 
this ſingularity ſeems but the conſequence of the other; for when 
neither divine nor civil juſtice will take notice of the crime of 
what uſe is a Choſt ? who has ever been underſtood us the hatbine- 
tteer to quicken the reſentment of the one, and to dendunce the 
coming vengeance of the other. In a word, all theſe 'unbappy' vice 


myſelf to our own Hand; where we have no need to fear « ſcar- 


U a * n 7 


A Purgatory, ſuch as fear'd Hell is 
A Recreation, and ſcant map of this. 
My mind, neither with pride's itch, abr hath been 


on'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen, - 
I had no ſuit there, NOT ne-] ſuit.to.ſhow, | 1+ 1 


Yet went to Court; but as Glare which did go WW 
To Maſs in jeſt, catch d, was fam; to diſburſe 
Two hundred markes, which is the Statutes curſe, 
Before he ſcap'd ; ſo it pleas'd my deſtiny 


—— of heh in * Young) e. to * me 


r 
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bbs loyal} ns gs A dos fe be tral 
_ aid to have given ary) Obel, and to have Po wy a7 be with 
their Fathers. 
- © | To-this perhaps: it may be abjeed,;; That it jawell known ſome 
9 them have riſen again; and to ws infinite ver ation of their 
Murderers. This aasee + but then it is as true, that 
1 were not properly Cha, only What the French call, 
Revenans. . To explain myſelt. Cardan, as palubſtential. and as 
2 to be laid hold on as a; School, n tig, had heea fo backed 
and mangled by Julius Caeſar Scaliger, that be expired under his 
pen. Julius, in the preface to his next book, had the ſingular hu- 
manity to weep over the aſhes of his flaughtered enemy, and to 
curſe the fatal ſtroke which. bed deprived the world of ſo incompar- 
ableta man, But what was his ſurpriſe; when ſix years afterwards 
he heard all Italy reſounding with the praiſes of their returning 
Hero; wha, to prove higſelf alive, bd jul pale © We 
or Philaſaphy, Not Banquo's-Gholt, 
„With twenty mortal murders on bis Ca,“ 
' cauld more affcay ihe bloody - minded Macbeth, — thine 
pearance 5 his . diſorder bo —_— Prince of Verona, lo 
_ unexpectedly puſocd again from His ience. 17 
Aasther inſtance was nearer horae, The leaed Bickerſaffe 
bad pronounced the death of Partridge the Almanac- maker; who 
© Gexeaſed accondingly : But having been long well with the Stars, 
be was allowed, and accerdingly-took. the adyantage to come back 
with, them, in their annual -xevolutionsz though in no very good 
; humaus, 4 yon, mah well Tuppole, with his murderer, But it was 
nl edifyipg.oh0 ſee with what. temper that xare Scholar bore the 
- #eming.,ampeachment, of his art, under all the inſults of an in- 
- [£60ſed,Bhilomath, i double - dipt Dole Styx and Lethe. He Aa- 
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ve had my Purgatory here betimes, | e 
And paid fon all my ſatires, all my rhymes. 


The Poet's hell, its tortures, ſiends, and flames 


Jo this were trifles, toys and empty names 
With fooliſh pride my heart was never fir d, 1+ 
Nor the vain itch t' admire, or be admir'd; | 10 
I hop'd for no commiſſion from his Grace; 
I bought no benefice, I begg'd no place; 
Had no new verſes, nor new ſuit to no- W;: 
Yet went to Court l the Devil would have it ſo- 
But, as the Fool that in reforming days Lode It 15 
Would go to Maſs in jeſt (as ſtory ſays) )? ; 
Could not but think, to pay his fine was odd. itz 
Since *twas no form'd deſign of ſerving God ; 3 


OT 
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ſwered none of his #apolitecavile; but, with great meekiteſs, bo- 
deavoured to account phiünſophieally for. ſo odd a phenomer on 
the poſt exiſtence of an Almanac- maker. 1 
_ ufa to be ade of all that has been ſuid is only this; to tiy 
at jen o civilize Letters, and to cultivate Learning with Hu- 
«OP Our Jas 2 Ws jd (LS a 1 12 
then ſhould not our tempers ? Formerly every fancy Was an article 
of faith; and every defence bore the air of an Autd de FE. At. 


4 
4 


preſent all things are beheld with a philoſophic eye. Hereſies are 
eil as blunders ; and Blaſphemies as mere !barbarities of 


now tres 
Speech. Our Geniur likewiſe concurs with our-Tafte te ſuf 16 
ferocity of Polemiics; to*banith the cortibats « ee 
us for that gentlerykigd of ni hieb daurtecùs K nights errant 
uſed to call 8 C 
Vr. 7. Te Fe be He has here with great prudence cor- 
rected the licentious expreſſion of his Original, 
Ver. 10 Nor the wainitch f admire, or . edmir'd ;]  Cour- 
tiers have the fame pride in admiring, which Prets (have in being 
admired. For VAv3TYis.often.as much gratified. in paying our 
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co „ as IN 8 it from our inferſors. 
Vis e — gurt, nor ate. ſuit ts Now z. Inſinu- 
ating that Court-peetry, like e only comes 9 — in 
honour of the Sovereign; and ſerves but to ſupply a day's conver- 


ſation, 


Vor. II. 9 
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As prone to all ill, nnn 

full, as proud, luſtfull, and as much in ae, 

As vain, as witleſs, and as falſe, as they * 
Which dwell in Court, for once going that way. = 

- Therefore 1 ſuffer d this; towards me did run wy | 
A thing more ſtrange, than on Nile's flime the Sun 1 
E'er bred, or all which into Noah's Ark came: ö 


A thing which would have pos d Adam to name: 


Stranger than ſeven Antiquaries ſtudies, 


Than Africk Monſters, Guianaes rarities, 

Stranger than ſtrangers: one who, for a "Toni 0 

In the Danes Maſſacre had ſure been flainn, 

If he had livd then; and without help dies 

When next the Prentices gainſt ſtrangers riſe; 

One whom the watch at noon lets ſcarce go by ; 

One, to whom the examining Juſtice ſure wouldery, : 

. by your Prieſthood, tell me what you ara? 
Fils clothes are ; RY 1 855 . and black, 


I 117 
tho? bare. 12 


 Stbeveleſs his zerk in was, 41 fc d be- 
Velvet, but twas now (ſo much ground Was ſeen) 46 
"Become Tufftaffaty ; and our children all JE 
Soe it plain raſh a while, then nought at . f 
n ching hath Le Ls and, faith, th al 
8 tongues, "uh 
nd only knoweth 8 to all States belongs, * 
Made of th“ accents, and beſt phraſe of all theſe, 


8 language. FERN, 
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As prone to ill, as prom of "FREY "het _ 
As deep i in debt, without a thought to pay, „ 
As vain, as idle, and as falſe, as they 7 = 
Who live at Coutt, for going once that Sir” 
Scarce was T'enter'd," when, behold ! there eame 2 


A thing wich Adam had been pos'd to name; 3. et 
Noah had fefusꝰd it lodging in his A . 1 
Where all the race of Reptiles might ber: 

A verier monſter, than on Africk's more n e 
The fun c'er got, or flimy Nilus bore, © * 
Or Sloan or Wood ward's wondrous titres coltain, 4 
Nay, all that lying Travellers can feign. ebe 31 
The watch would hardly let him paſs at non, e 
At night would ſwear him dropt out of the Moon. | 
One, whom the mob, when next we find or make 
A popith plot, ſhall for a Jeſuit take, 9 's | 
And the wiſe Juſtice ſtarting from his chair tha 
Cry, by your Prieſthood tell me what you are Wy 

Such was the wight : Th apparel on His back, Wel : 
Tho? coarſe, was re rend, and tho! bare, was black: 


„ 


The ſuit, if by the faſhion one might gueſs, dos 5 4s 
Was velvet in the youth of good: Queen Bees av 843 75 
But mere tuff-taffety what now remain d; $07 4.24 


So Time, that changes all things, had as Av 1.5 

Our ſons ſhall fee it leiſurely, decay, If 

Firſt turn plain raſh, then vaniſh quite away. 4s 
This thing has travell'd, ſpeaks each language %% | 

And knows. what's fit for ev'ry ſtate to do; B 

Of whoſe beſt phraſe and courtly accent j join'd, © | 

He fornis one tongue, exotic and refin * aan g 

Talkers I've learn id to bear; Motteux I knew, 

Henley * I've —_— and Budget too. a 

| ""S # | | 
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Art can deceive, or hungen force my taſt;,,.. 
But pedants motly tongue, ſouldiers * N 

Mountebanks drug- tongue, nor the terms of lu, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives, to dra 
Me to hear this „Jet I muſt be content 15 . a . 
With his tobgus, in hig tongue call d Compliment: 95 
In which he c win widows, and pay ſcores; . 
Make men ff treaſon, copzen „ | 
Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 4 
__ or Surius, or both — . Wan 


This fellow, = DE "hs. ty 5 . 
Ilove your, judgment, whom do you 14 - [518% 517 y 
For the. beſt Linguiſt ? and I feelily 7 
Said that 1 thought Calepine? «Didlonary. rag, 1) 
Nay, but of men, m moſt. ſweet Sir ? opera - 
Some Jeſuits,; and, two, revezand men „ Lal 
Of our two academies, I nam di Fee 5 
He ſtopt me, and ſaid, my your are 
Good pretty Linguiſts ; ſo Panungne wee, 0 
Yet a poor Gentleman; all theſe may pas 

By travail. Then, as 2 hewogld have fold -; 

His tongue, he-prais'd it, and ſuch wonder + 1 
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ſtanding joke am K ach the Grecks. 
try, Cervantes has called his Nere's cotinfehance; * 4 fact bf 5 

* long ti, — the humour; as well as the me 
of the expreflion, Was exceflive, - ail his tranſlators have Judiczou 
agreed to omit Hott Joubr paying . nt on to uh fer 
rule of Quintitian, licet omni hyperbele d altes doe, nen th- 


| men debet eſſe vlt onus |, e e ee id 19) 4211 
$ F 


The Doctor's Wormwood ſtyle, the Haſh of tongues . 

A Pedant makes, the ſtorm of Gonſon's lungs, 

The whole Artillry of the terms of War., 

And (all thoſe plagues in one) the bawling :, : 100 5 

Theſe I could bear; but not a rogue ſo civil, 

Whoſe tongue will compliment you to the . 

A tongue, that can cheat widows, cancel 1 

Make Scots ſpeak treaſon, cozen ſubtleſt whores, 

With royal Favourites in flatt „% 60 

And Oldmixon and Burnet both out- lie. 

He ſpies; me out; I whiſper, Gracious God! 

What ſin of mine could merit ſuch a rod? 

That all the ſhot of dulneſs now muſi be 

From this thy blunderbuſs diſcharg'd on 1 65 

Permit (he cries) no ſtranger to your fame 

| To crave your ſentiment; if —'s your name. 
What Speech eſteem you moſt ? * The King's,” ſaid I. 

But the beſt 9d} 222:4% O Sir, the Hichionary . 

You miſs my aim; | mean the moſt acute, 70 

And perfect Speaker ?---<< Onflow, paſt diſpute.” * 

But, Sir, of writers ? Swift for eloſer ſtyle, 

c« But Hoy. for a period of a mile.“ 

Why yes, tis granted, theſe indeed may paſs : ' 

Good common linguiſts, and ſo Panurge was; 75 

Nay troth th Apoſtles (though perhaps too rough) 
Had once a pretty gi? of 7 #ngues enough: 

Yet theſe were all poor. Gentlemen ! N 

| A W Travel made chem what wars were. 


4 N r 
Van. 58. Let theſe were all poor Gentlemen J Cato has 
here added to the humour of his Original. Donne makes his 
thread-bare Tra) eller content himfeit under his poverty, witt the 
reflection, that even Panuige himielf (the great Traveller aud Lin- 
guiſt in Rabelais) went a deggi There is infinite wit ip 


paſſage of Donne, yet very | vcbntith in coupling the 4 les and 
Panurge, in this buffoon manner, 15 plin 18 
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That I was o mis to 5 If you. had. liv'd, en. 5 
Time enough to have been Interpreter f FREY 
To Babel's Bricklayers, ſure the Tower had 1 
He adds, If of Court life you knew the good, 


You would la Warn I ſaid, Not alone | 


hack hn 4 by 


My loneneſs is; but Spartanes faſhion. " 
To teach by painting drunkards doth not laſt | 0 ; 4 
Now, Aretines pictures have made few chaſte; 3 
No more can Princes Courts (though there be few 
Better pictures of vice) teach me virtue. 

He like to a- bigh-fteteh Lote-fring, ſqueak, 0 | 

„ Nn t 2 . TY 

"Tis fiveet to talk of Kings: At Weſtminſter, 
Said I, the x man that keeps the Abbey- tombs, 
And for his price, doth with whoever comes 
Of all our Harrys an and our Edwards ral, 4 


From King to King, and al their king IM 


Your ears ſhall hear nought bot kings; 5 eyes meet 
Kings only: The way to it is Kings. ſtreet. . 
He ſmack'd, and ery'd, He” s baſe, mechanique, coarſe; 
So are all your Engliſhmen in their diſcourſe. . 


SAT. IV. DR. DONNE VERSIFIED. 190 
Thus others talents having nicely ſhown, 4... 
He came by ſure tranſition to his own : 
Till I cry'd out, You prove yourſelf ſo able, 
Pity ! you was not Druggerman at Babel; 
For had they found a linguiſt half ſo good, 
I make no queſtion but the Tow'r had flood, © 85 
« Obliging Sir! for Courts you ſure were made "FR 
*« Why then for ever bury'd in the —_— 
Spirits like you, ſhould ſee and ſhould be ſeen, 
The King would ſmile on you—at leaſt the Queen.“ 
Ah gentle Sir! you Courtiers ſo cajole us 90 
But Tully has it, Nunguam minus ſolulu 
And as for Courts, forgive me, if I ſay. 
No leſſons now are taught the Spartan way: 
Though in his pictures Luſt'be full diſplay d. 
Few are the Converts Aretine has made; 95 
And though the Court ſhow Vice exceeding clear, 
None ſhould, by my advice, learn Virtue: there. 
At this entranc'd, he lifts his hands and eyes, 
Squeaks like a high-ftretch'd luteſtring, and ne i 
Oh *tis the ſweeteſt of all earthly things: - 100 
« To gaze on Princes, and to talk of Kings! b 
Then, happy Man who ſhows the Tombs! ſaid by 


He dwells amidſt the Royal Family z - -_. 8 
He ev'ry day, from King to King can walk, | 
Of all our Harries, all our Edwards talk, og 


And get by ſpeaking truth of monarchs dead. 
What few can of the living, Eaſe and Bread, 
Lord, Sir, a mere Mechanic! firangely low, 

And coarſe of phraſe,---yous Engluh all are ſo. 


24 


| Are not your OY . 75 dp as you be, 
I have but one, Sir, look, he follows me 
Certes, they are neatly cloath'd. Jof this OP am, 
Your only-wearing i 18 your Grogaram, pa 5 
Not fo, Sir, Lhave more. Under this pitch 
He would not fly; Ichaff d him: but as Itch 
Scratch'd into ſmart, and as blunt Iron ground 
Into an edge, hers worſe : So, I (fool) found, 
Crofling hurt me. To fit my ſullennef, 5 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs, 
And aſks What news ; I tell him of new playes; 
He takes my hand, and as a Still, which ſtayes 
A Sembrief 'twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As/loth to inrich me, ſo tells many a "= 
More than ten Hollenſheads, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial houſhold traſh : He knows, he knows 
When the Queen frown'd or ſmil'd, and he knows what 
A ſubtle Stateſman may gather of that ; | 
He knows who loves. whom; and who by 15 5 
Haſts to an Offices reverſion; | 


Who waſtes in meat, in Clothes, in horſe, he notes, 


Who loveth whores e i BY 
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4 pl elegant your Frenchmen „Nine, d' ye 
22h mean? bis nennen 110 
Liu but one, I hope the fellow's clean. 7 3 
„Oh! Sir, politely ſo! nay, let me die, 
« Your only wearing is your Padua-ſoy.” 
Not, Sir, my only, I have better till, 
And this you fees; but my diſhabille— - 115 
Wild to 4. looſe, his Patience I provoke, | 
Miſtake, confound, object at all he poke. 
But as coarſe iron, ſharpen'd, mangles more, 
And itch moſt hurts when anger'd to a fore _ 
So when you plague a fool, tis ſtill the curſe, 120 
You only make the matter worſe and worſe. +, 
He paſt it oer; affects an eaſy ſmile Iz 
At all my peeviſhneſs, and turns his fyle. 4183201 
He aſks, *© What News?” I tell him of new Plays, 


New Kunücbs, Harlequins, and Operas. 123 | 


He hears, and as a Still with fimples in it 
Between each drop it gives, ſtays half a minùte, 
Loth to enrich me with too quick replies, 
By little, and by little, drops his lies. 
| Mere -houſhold traſh ! a Cn Ns balls, and 
en „„ 130 
Hake bal ten Ratte Rt or Halls, or Stows. 
When the 2zeer frown'd, or ſmil'd, he knows; and 
„ e 

A ſubtle Miniſter may make of chat: Far tere 
Who fins with whom: who got his enten o- a 
Or quicken'd a Reverſion by a drug: * 35 
Whoſe place is quarter'd out, three parts in four, 
And whether to a Biſhop, or a Whore: : 

Who having loſt his credit, pawn'd his rent, | 
Ts Wees fit to Wes . 1 target 
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He knows who hath id his PF: * nou wet be 
A licence, old i iron, re ſhoes,” _—_— PEG 
Shells to tranſport ; _ 

_ +1 ſhortly WE hall not ry 
At ſpan· counter, or blow-point, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome Courtier; 3 and wiſer than all us, we 
He knows what Lady, is not painted. Thus 
He with home meats cloyes me. I belch, ſpue, ſpit, 
Look pale and fickly, like a Patient, dee 
He thruſts on more, and as he had undertook, 
To ſay Gallo-Relgicus without bock, 
Speaks of all ſtates and deeds that have been * p 
The Spaniards came to th? loſs of Amyens. - 
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* 144 1. by Tarapiter)* In this war of 5 
abuſes, he has imitated his Original with great ſpirit. Among 
thoſe which Dr. Donne mentions, is 

A licence, old iron. boots, ſhoes, and egge- 
64 Shells to tranſport.” 
by this, he means MonoyroL1zs, the moſt unpopular abuſe of 
power in his time. It cuntinued down, through e of Eli. 
zabeth, James, and Charles I. to the breaking out of t be 115. war, 
In the year 1633, the four bodies of the Law entertaine Court 
vith a magnificent maſk; And one of their Anti-waſks was an in- 
ridicule on the abuſe of Monopolies; which Mr. Whitlocke 
thus deſcribes : In this Anti-maſk of Projectors“ (fays he} 
came a fellow with a bunch of Carrots on his head, and a 
« pon upon his fiſt, deſcribing a Projector who begged a Fatah df 
« Monopoly, as the. firſt inventor of the art to — Capons fat 
« with Carrots, and that none but bimſelf might make uſe of that 
invention, etc. Several other ProjeQors were in like manner 


6 perſonated in this — z and it pleaſed the ſpectators the 
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Who in the ſecret, deals in Stocks ſecure, 140 
And cheats th' unknowing Widow and the Poor: . f 
Who makes a Truſf of Charity a Job, RES 
And gets an Act of Parliament to rob: | 
Why Turnpikes riſe, and now no Cit nor Clown ' 
Can gratis ſee the country or the town : | "2x5 
Shortly no lad ſhall chuck, or lady vole, © 
But ſome exciſing Courtier will have toll. 
He tells what trumpet places ſells for life,, : 
What Squire his lands, what citizen his wife 
And laſt (which proves bim wiſer ſtill Er all) tho 


| a F 


What Lady's face 1s not a whited wall. 445 — 
As one of Woodward's patients, ſick, and fore, Gs; 
I puke, I nauſeate, — yet he thruſts in more: 


444 — A —˙˙— ˙⅛ůmuůͥd¹t1!I ẽ᷑ 
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Trims Europe's balance, tops the ſtateſman's part, 
And talks Gazettes and AS puny ef . TOE wr oP 
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* more, becauſe by it an information was covertly. given to the 
King of the unfitneſs and ridiculouſneſs of theſe projects . 
the Law; and the Attorney Nox, who had moſt knowledge o 
„them, had à great hand in this Anti- maſque of the Projectors.” 
This exorbitaney became ſa general, that Ben Johnſon makes a 
cheating procurer of Monopolies the chief character in one of his 
plays; juſt as he 975 dene a cheating Alchymiſt in another. * 
Ver. 161. What Lady's face, ete.] The Original is here * 
humourous. This tortent of ſcandal concludes thus 
„And wiſer than all us, | 
„He knows what Lady) whe 
the Reader expects it will * e is ; pond. No, 
Juſt, the , ; 7 
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« what Lady is not painted; 5 A 
ſatirically infovdiite, that this is a better proof of the — 
his intelligence than the other. The Reader ſees there is greater 
force in the uſe of theſe plain words, than in thoſe which the Imi- 
tator employs. And the reaſon is, becauſe the ſatire does not turn 
upon the odiouſneſs of painting; in which caſe, the terms of a 
painted wall had given force to the expreflion ; but upon the fre- 
gueney of it, which required only the ſimple mention of th he thing. 

Ver. 1 2. As one of Woeodward's patients,] Alluding to the 
effects of his ule of oils i in bilious diſorders. 
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Like a big wife, at ſight of loathed meat, | 
Ready to travail; fo I ſigh, and ſweat 
To hear this Makaron talk: in vain, for yet, 
Either my humour, or his own to fit, 
He like a priviledg'd ſpie, whom nothing can 
Diſcredit, libels now gail each great man, 
Nie names the price of ev'ry office paid ;_ 

He faith our wars thrive ill becauſe delaid ; 

That offices are intail'd, and that there are 

Perpetuities of them, laſting as far . 

As the laſt day; and that great Officers 

Do with the Spaniards ſhare, and Dunkirkers. 

I more amaz'd than Circes priſoners, when 
They felt themſelves, turn beaſts, felt myſelf then 
Becoming Traytor, and methought I ſaw N 
One of our Giant Statues ope his jaw,.. . 

Jo ſuck me in for hearing him: I found 
That as burnt venomous Leachers do grow found 
By giving others their ſores, I might grow _ 
Guilty, and he free: Therefore I did ſhow 
All ſigns of loathing; but ſince Tam in 
I muſt-pay mine, and my forefathers 1 6 
To the laſt farthing. Therefore to my power 
Toughly and ſtubbornly I bear; but th' however 
Of mercy now was come: he tries to bring 
Me to pay a fine, to *ſcape a torturing, 
And ſays, Sir, can you ſpare me—-? 1 ſaid, Willingly 
Nay, Sir, can you ſpare me a crown ? "rp T 
Gave it, as ranſom ;. but as fidlets, ſtill, > ed 
Though AVER to be ae been 
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Like a big wife at aght of loathſome meat pf "ut 
Ready to caſt, 1 yawn, I figh, and nl] a 1 
Then as a licens'd ſpy, whom nothing can i Oy" 
Silence or hurt, he libels the great Man; 
Swears ev'ry place entaiPd for years to come, | 160 
In ſure ſucceſſion. to the day of doom: 1 155 * 
He names the price for ev'ry office pas, 

And ſays our wars thrive ill, becauſe b. iy 
Nay hints, tis by connivance of the Court, 
That Spain robs on, and Dunkirk's ſtill a Tor” "46 


+> 


Not more amazement ſeiz'd on Circe 5 gueſts, _ 
To ſee themſelves fall endlong i into beaſts, | 
Than mine, to find a ſubject ſtay'd 0d . we 
Already half turn'd traytor by ſurprize. 1 ; bp x 7 
I felt th' infection ſlidefrom him to me, 270 
As in the pox, ſome Sve! it to get free; . 1270 l 95 
And quick to ſwallow me, methought I law bete 
One of our Giant Statues ope its jaw. 
In that nice moment, as another Lie 

Stood juſt a-tilt, the Miniſter came by. ow pond 175 
To him he flies, and bos, and bows. n. wg 
1 aa as Cv iid) the ETA train. 
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Ve. 167. 102 a] The ſudden effect of ha nee 


tion is ſtrongly and finely painted to the imagination, not in the 
found, wok in the ſenſe of theſe two words, * 


* 1 * 
* 


. 


Thruſt one more jig upon you: ſo did he 4 
With his long complimental thanks vex me. 1 ne Y 
But he is gone, thanks to his needy want. 
And the Prerogative of my Crown; ſcant © 
His thanks were ended, when I nich did ſee 
All the Court fill'd with more ſtrange things than he) 
Ran from thence with ſuch, or more haſte than one 
Who fears more actions, doth haft from ee pf 
At home in wholeſome ſolitarinefs, - - 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs _ 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn, and a trance 
Like his, who dreamt he ſaw hell, did advance 
It ſelf o'er me: ſuch men as he ſaw there ; 
I ſaw at court, and worſe and more. Low fear 
Becomes the guilty, not th* accuſer : Then, 
Shall I, none's ſlave, of high-born or rais'd men 
Fear frowns; and my miſtreſs Truth, betray thee ' 
For th' huffing, bragart, puft nobility! ? 

No, no, thou which fince yeſterday haſt been, 
Almoſt about the whole world, haſt thou 9905 2 

O ſun, in all thy journey, vanity, | 
Suck as fyells ws DIRE of our court ? 1. 


nr fo 


Saber 4 dir of the place, . 
4 D qui me gelle. TK 12 
Oh quickly bear me 1 
- Ver. 188. There ſober thought] Theſe two lines are logo 


0 * ee and n of the 1 
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Not Fannius' ſelf more impudently near, 
When half his noſe is in his Prince's ear. 
I quak'd at heart; and fill afraid, to ſes + F _ 
All the Court fill'd with ſtranger things thing he, 
Ran out as faſt, as one that pays his bail 
And dreads more actions, hurries from a jail 

Bear me, ſome God! oh quickly bear me hence 


To wholeſome Solitude; the nurſe of ſenſe: 165 | 


Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled — 

And the free ſoul looks down to pity Kings! 

There ſober thought purſu'd th* amuſing alk” 

Till Faney colour'd it, and form'd a Dream. 

A Viſion hermits can to Hell tranſport, - 190 

And forc'd ev'n me to ſee the damn'd at Cour. 

Not Dante dreaming all th? infernal ſtatc 
Beheld ſuch, ſcenes of envy, fin; and hate. * 


Baſe Fear becomes the guilty, not the free; 1A 
Suits Tyrants, Plunderers, but fuits not me- 8 
Shall I, the Terror of this ſinful town, 7 


Care, if a liv'ry*'d Lord or ſmile or frown Hil SA ad 


Who cannot flatter, and deteſt who can, 515115 ad T 
Tremble before a noble Serving mann 


O my fair miſtreſs, Truth I ſhall der thee 1 20 


For huffing, braggart, puft Nobility :?: 7 
Thou, who ſince yeſterday haſt roll'd o'er all 

The buſy, idle blockheads of the ball, 

Haſt thou, oh Sun! beheld an emptier 9 oa 


Than ſuch as ſwell this bladder of a Fan, 205 
n M.. 0 * * 
6 vs ea rae yas whe an in l 41412010 65 et F 3 
1 1 16143 n N 1 * * r 23 ens 884 12 


via K. } 94. Ba ſe Fear] Theſ e four admirable lines * the 
bigh office he bad aſſumed, and ſo * 3 of 26S 


ow 


Think * which made your Waxen ende, ang” 
Tranſported it from Italy, to ſtand - 


With us at London, | flouts our Is £4 ode 


Juſt ſuch gay painted things, which no ſap, nor Z 
Taſt have in them, ours are; and natural | 
Some of the ſtocks + are; their fruits baſtard all 
Tis ten a Clock and paſt; all whom the "raves, 
Baloun, or tennis, diet, or the ſteus 
Had all the morning held, ven, the ſecond 560 0 
Time made ready, that day, in flocks are ound 
In the Preſence, and I (God pardon me) 
As freſh and ſweet their Apparels be, . i 
Their fields they fold to buy them. For a king | 
Thoſe hoſe are, cry the flatterers ; ag | 
Them next week to the theatre to ſelllll. 
Wants reach all ſtates: me ſeems they do as well 


At ftage, as courts; all are players. | 'Whoe'er looks 


(For themſelves dare not go) o'er Cheapſide books, 
Shall find their wardrobes inventory. Now 


The Ladies come. As pirates (which do know 


That there came weak ſhips fraught with Cutchanel) 
The men board them; and praiſe (as they think) well, 
Their beauties; they the mens Wits; both are bought. 
Why good wits Meg np . gowns t, 1 thought 


Norns 


EY 
King j james the Firſt. ; 
e n eee The reaſon h 
i. e. Arrive to 1 on he gives is, 
that thoſe who have wit de Wc to Tel their ſtock, inſtead of 
trading with it. This thought, though not amiſs, our Poet has. not 
paraphraſed. It is obſcurely expreſſed, and polibly it eſcaped him. 
VII. 206. Curt in wax?] 'A famous ſhow 'of © the Court of 


en in the times 


France, in Wax-work., | 4 


sar. IV. DR. DONNE VERIFIED. 80. 


Now pox on thoſe, who ſhew a Court in ww 1 - 
It ought to bring all Courtiers on their back? 
Such painted puppets! ſuch a varniſh'd race 
Of hollow gew-gaws, only dreſs and face! 
Such waxen noſes, ſtately ſtaring en 210 
No wonder ſome folks bow, and think them Kings. . 
See! where the Britiſn youth, engag'd no more 
At Fig's, at White's, with felons, or a n, ci 
Pay their laſt duty to the Court, and come Fe 
All freſh and fragrant to the drawing room:; 15 
In hues as gay, and odours as divine, 
As the fair felds they ſold to look fo fine, - A 
That's Velvet for a King * the 1 3 
'Tis true, for ten days hence 'twill be King nn 
Our Court may juſtly to our ſtage give rules, . 
That helps it both to fools- coats and to fools. - 
And why not players ſtrut in courtiers clothes?. - 
For theſe are actors too, as well as thoſe : 5 5 
Wants reach all ſtates; they beg but dener 1 
And all is ſplendid poverty at beſt. 1 
Painted for ſight, and effenc'd for the fell... 
Like frigates fraught with ſpice and cochine” Jr) : 
Sail in the Ladies: how each pyrate eyes 
So weak a veſſel, and ſo tich a prize! e 


1 5 
E 4% 
% 


Top-gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim, ? F 1 a 230 | 


He © boarding her, me ſtriking fail to kim: (d JJ 


No TES. 


Vin. 213. At Fig's, at hie- , White's ws a noted gam- 

ing houſe: Fig's, a Prize fighter's Academy, where the. young 

Novility received inſirucioff in thoſe days: it was alſo: cuſtomary 

= the Nobility mn Gentry to viſit the condemned criminala in 
Newgate. 


VII. 220. 1 e rules, Alluding to the Awbority of 
the Lord Chamberlain. * ; 17151 


| 
1 
1 
6 | 

. 
[ 
i 
4 
i 
1 


502 r 8 SAT. iy 


This cauſe, Theſe men, mens wits for ſpeeches buy, 
And women buy all red which ſcarlets dye. © 
He call d her beauty lime-twigs, her hair net: 

She fears her drugs ill lay'd, her hair looſe ſet *, 
Would not Heraclitus laugh to ſee Macrine 

From hat to ſhoe, himſelf at door refine, 

As if the Preſence were a Moſque: and lift 
His ſkirts and hoſe, and call his clothes to ſhrift, 
Making them confeſs not only mortal | 
Great ſtains and holes in them, but venial 
Feathers and duſt, wherewith they fornicate : 

And then by Durer's rules ſurvey the ſtate 

Of his each limb, and with ſtrings the odds tries 
Of his neck to his leg, and waſte to thighs. 
80 in immaculate clothes, and Symmetry 
Perfect as Circles , with ſuch nicety 

As a young Preacher at his firſt time goes 

To preach, he enters, and a lady which owes 
Hun not ſo much as good-will, he arreſts, 
And unto her proteſts, proteſts, proteſts, 

So much as at Rome would ſerve to have thrown n 
Ten Cardinals into the Inquifition ; ; 
And whiſpers by Je ſo oft, that a 

Purſuevant would have raviſh'd him away 

For ſaying our Lady's Pſalter. But tis fit 
2 they each other plague, * merit 


. 


Nor zs. 


f. e — that both her complexion and her hair are bor- 
rowed z ſhe ſuſpecte, that, when, in the common cant of flatter- 
ers, — calls her beauty lime-twigs, and her hair, a net to catch 
lovers, he means to inſinuate that her colours are coarſely laid on, 
and her borrowed hair looſely woven. 

I Becauſe all the lines drawn from the cen to the crcunſe 
rence are equal. 


SAT. IV. DR. DONNE VERSIFIED. $03 
Dear Counteſs! you have charms all hearts to hit! 
And Sweet Sir Fopling ! you have ſo much wit!“ 
Such wits and beauties are not prais'd for nought, 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. 2 3 5 
Twould burſt ev'n Heraclitus with the N 2 08 
| To ſee thoſe anticks; Fopling and Courtinn 
The Preſence ſeems, with things ſo richly odd, EA 
The moſque of Mahound, or ſome queer Pa- god. 
See them ſurvey their limbs by Durer's rules, 240 
Of all beau-kind the beſt proportion'd fools !' 
Adjuſt their clothes, and to confeſſion draw + 
Thoſe venial fins, an atom, or a ſtra ;;; 
But oh! What terrors muſt diſtra& the ſoul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole; 5 245 
Or ſhould one pound of powder lefs beſpread 
Thoſe monkey tails that wag behind their bead. 
Thus finiſh'd, and corrected to a hair, © 
They march, to prate their hour before the / ©. form: 
So firſt to preach a white-glov'd Chaptain goes, 250 
With band of Lily, and with cheek of Roſe, © 
Sweeter than Sharon, in immac'late trim, 
Neatnefſs itſelf impertinent in him. 
Let but the Ladies ſmile, and they are bleſt: | 
Prodigious how the things protef, proreft's 2 55 
Peace, fools, or Gonſon will for Papiſts Kr ed | 
If once he catch you'at your! Jeſu ! Feſu 3 
Nature made ev'ry Fop to plague his 3 


| 3 Juſt as one Beauty mortafies another. 


NOT Z. 


VI. 240. Durer's rules) Albert Durer. 


304 8A INES OFT AN. 


But here comes Glorious that will plague den _ 
Who in the other extreme only doth 

Call a rough careleſneſs, good fallin? 
Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, 


5 
* — 


le cares not, he. His ill words do no harm 


To him; he ruſhes 1 in, as if Am, -;;- - 
He meant to cry; and though his face be as in | 
As theirs which in old hangings whip Chriſt, ſtill 
He ftrives to look worſe ; he keeps all in awe; 
Jeſts like a licens'd fool, commands like law, 
Tir'd, now: I leave this place, and but nnd ſo 
As men from gaols to execution go, 
So, through the great chamber (why is it YN 
With the ſeven deadly fins?) being among 
Thoſe aparte, men big enough to throw 
Charing-Croſs for a bar, men that do know . | 
No token of worth, but Queens man, and fine 
Living; barrels of beef, flaggons of wine. 
1 ſhook like a ſpied Spie—Preachers which are 
Seas of Wit and Arts, you can, then dare, 
Drown the fins of this place, but as for me 
Which am but a ſcant brook, enough ſhall be 
To waſh the ſtains away: Although | yet 
(With Maccabees modeſty) the known merit 


Of my v ork leſſen, yet ſome wiſe men wall, 
I hope, eſteem. ay W ee | | 


" : « * . 14 ; 
18410 7 15 11 2 , 3.4 15 9 


1 Norbe ie 
| * A Giant famous in Romances. P. 


A4 T. IV. DR. DONNE VERSIFIED. 50g. 
But here's the Captain that will plague them both, 260 


Whoſe air cries Arm | whoſe very look's an oath : 
The Captain's honeſt, Sirs, and that's enough, 
Though his ſoul's bullet, and his body buff. 

He fpits fore-right ; his haughty cheſt before, 
Like batt'ring rams, beats open ev'ry door: 265 
And with a face as red, and as awry, 

As Herod's hang-dogs in old Tapeſtry, 

Scarecrow to boys, the breeding woman's curſe, 

Has yet a ſtrange ambition to look worſe ; 


Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 270 


Jeſts like a licens'd fool, commands like law. 

Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it ſo 
As men from Jayls to execution go 
For hung with deadly fins I ſee the wall, 

And lin'd with Giants deadlier than em all: 275 
Each man an 4ftapart, of ſtrength to toſs | 
For Quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-croſs. 
Scar'd at the grizly forms, I ſweat, I fly, 

And ſhake all o'er, like a diſcover'd ſpy. 

Courts are too much for wits ſo weak as mine: 280 
Charge them with Heav'n's ArtilPry, bold Divine! 
From ſuch alone the Great rebukes endure, 

Whoſe Satire's ſacred, and whoſe rage ſecure : 

»Tis mine to waſh a few light ſtains, but theirs 

To deluge ſin, and drown a Court in tears. 285 
Howe'er what's now Apocrypha, my Wit, | 

In time to come, may paſs for Holy Writ. 


NoTEs 


Bl. 274. For hung with deadly fins] The Rom hung with 
old Tapeſtry, repreſenting the ſeven deadly fins. * 
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51 LOGUE .. 
F Der twice the twelve-month you appear - in 
Wi i 46 


And when it comes, the Court ſee nothing it in't. 
You grow correct, that once with Rapture writ, 
And are, beſides, too moral for a Wit. 


| LS VIA n „ 
Aſter Ver. 2. in the MS. © «> 
- -* You don't, I hope, enn ut the , 
$8 © Becauſe you think your reputation made : 7 
Like good Sir Paul, of whom ſo much was ſaid, 
That when his name was up, he lay a- bed. 
Come, come, refreſh us with a livelier ſong, 
Or, like Sir Paul, you'll lie a-bed too long. — 
P. Sir, What I write, ſhould be correctiy wriit. 
b. Correa! 'tis-what no genjus can admit. $5 3h g 
_ Beſides, you grow too moral for a Wit. 
are 


LESS k 2 
* 
ne £36 3's in Nor En. 1 . 


vgn U. Not twice 4 teelge-munth, ate. Theſe two lines 
from Horace ; and the * lines that are ſo i ** the 1 28 


Vo. H. * mn = 


wo EPILQGQUE TO Piat A. 


Decay of Parts, alas! we all muſt feel 5 
Why now, 1 nt, don't u ſte 
Tis all from Hara e, Dracaing Flere A 


Said, Tories call'd him Whig, and Whigs a Tory ;” 


And taught his Romans, h better metre, 

« To laugh at Fools who K N truſt in Peter.“ 
But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice; 
Bubo obſerves, he laſh'd nd ſort Vice: A 2 
Horace would ſay, Sir yl ferv'd the Crown, | 


Blunt could do Bus'ne/s,, H the Town; | 
In Sappho touch the Failing: of the To, 15 
In rev*rend Biſhops note ſome /izall Weglee:, | 
And own, the Spaniard did a ww, things; + Fs 


Who cropt our Ears, and ſent them to the 


His fly, polite, infinua yl, le ws 91 . 
Couldpleaſe at Court, 3 9 85 make We Aveuvrvs in j :20 


I 4 
enen ATT a 
nd Fr 8 ; 


Ven. 8.] Alluding to — Lacgnys an e anceps. 
VæX. 9, 10. Azad taught bis Romans, in 7 57 Her metre, 2 k 


De laugh at Fuals 7 pury in Puter 
The general tutti of the thought 18 from bong, * 5 . 

Avagt lui, ſavEnal avoit dit en en La TX g. = 1 

„ Qu'on eſt affe 2 Paiſe aux e de Ie con SITY 
But the irony in the firlt line, aud the Tatirical equivoque , in 
ſecond, mark them for his own. His maki dog the 9 965 ſay, 
that Horece excelled him in Writing verſe, 55 Ae And the 
ambiguity of putting their truft 4n 21 755 es that Horace 
ang He had frequently, hes at that pet 1 ariling from in- 
dolence; which ſtill difpoſes men do Wa 'both* their Miritual 


and temporal Ag eos the pains iſpoſal of any ſandified or 
un ſanc Cheat ra th - E. 
ante ubo ere J. the. gui 9 ei ron, Very. fond | „ 
making ſuch an obſervation. N 
"Vx. 14. H-ggins) Formerly * 0 ie Fleet, priſon, en- 
| — himſelf by many n far Mach e. Was inded .and e- 
re 48. ö ih our Hur, vi 1 "Geddes by the | 


Captain of a Sf auiſh-ſhip e das! entins, 1 Captain of an Engliſh 


one. He < off his ears, ä them to 1 by + King is 


mals K T H E S AT IR E 8. 511 
An artful Manager, that erept between Hines 
His Friend and Shame, and was a kind of Screen. 
But faith your very Friends will ſoon be ſore ; | 
Patriots there are, who wifh you'd jeſt no more— 15 ; 
And where's the Glory? *twill be only thought 2 
The Great Man never offer you a groat, 45 
Go ſee Sir RoBeRt— 7: EIT” = 
Pi. See Sir Rover Lam | 
And never laugh—for all my life to come? 
Seen him I have, but in his happier hourt 
Of nn ane, illexchang'd for Powe ; 30 


dee 


After Ver. 26, in the NMS. ert dee 
% There's honeſt Tacitat ® once | talked 28 bigs. REM. | 
« But is he now an independant Whig 2 
* Mir, Th. Ganda, who was bought off by « « place at Court. 


N o 1 K 6. 


vis. 22. Screen.) ' Any 
Omne vater vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
% FTangit, et admiſſus circum praecordia ludit.“ "PM P, | 
Thi: Screen. 'A 1 peculiarly appropriated to a in. 2 
perſon in power. 3 
Ven. 24. Fatridti hrs are, etc] This appellation was gene- 
rally given to thoſe in oppoſition. to the Court. Though ſome of 
them (which our Author hints at) ne, views too mean ang: inte- 
reſted. to 2 5 boy” - 17 
VæXX. 26. The Grear Man A 823 by common uſe 
priated to the firſt Miniſter. 1. 9 * + e 
Vex. 29. Seen bin 1 babe, ina? This, aud other ſtrokes: of - 
commendation in the following poem, as well as his regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole on all occaſions, were in acknowledgment of a 
certain ſervice he had done a friend of Mr. Pope's at his ſolicita- 
tion. Our poet, when he was about ſeventeen, had a very ill fe- 
ver in the country z which, it was feared, would end ſatally. In 
this condition he wrote to Southcot, 2 Prieſt of his acquaintance, 
then in town, to take his laſt TJeave of him. Southcot, with great 
affection and ſolicitude, applied to Dr. Radcliffe for his advice. 
And not content with that, he rode down poſt to Mr. Pope, who 
was then an hundred miles from London, with. * W e 


0 „ict 19416; A a 2 be nn 


3 
x 


312 EPILOGUE TO DIAL. 1, 
Seen him, uncymber'd with the Venal tribe, 
Smile without Art, and win without a Bribe. - 

Would he oblige me? let me only find, 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 

Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 35 

The only diff rence is, I dare laugh out. FN. 
F. Why yes: with Scripture ſtill you may be free; 

A Horſe-laugh, if you pleaſe, at Honefly; 


NOTE 8. x 


tions; which had the deſired effect. A long time after this, Southcot, 
who had an intereſt in the Court of France, writing to a common 
acquaintance in England, informed him that there was a good ab- 
bey void near Avignon, which he had credit enough to get, were 
it not from an apprehenſion that his promotion would give umbrage 
to the Engliſh Court; to which he (Southcot) by his intrigues in 
the Pretender's ſervice, was become very obnoxious. The perſon 
to whom this was written happening to acquaint Mr. Pope with 
the caſe, he:immediately wrote a pleaſant letter to Sir R. Walpole 
in the Prieſt's behalf: He acquainted the Miniſter with the grounds 
of his ſolicitation, and begged that this ernbargo, for his, Mr. P.“; 
ſake, might be taken off; for that he was indebted to Southcot 
for his life; which debt muſt needs be diſcharged either here or 
in purgatory. .. The Miniſter received the application favouradly, 
and with much good-nature wrote to his * then in France, 
to remove the obſtruction. In conſequence of which Southcot got 
the obey; Mr. Pope ever after retained # grateful ſenſe of his 
avility. | 
"Ver. 31. Seen Bim, uncumber'd) Theſe two verſes were orig 
nally in the Poem, though omitted in all the firſt editions. P. 
Vs. 34. what be thinks mankind.) This requeſ# appears ſome- 
what abſurd : but not more ſo than the principle it refers to. That 
great Miniſter, it ſeems, thought all mankind Rogues ; and that ever) 
one had his price, It was uſually given as a proof of his penetrs- 
tion, and extenfive knowledge of the world. Others perhaps 
would think it the mark of a bounded capacity; which, from s 
few of Rochfaucault's maxims, and the corrupt practice of thoſe 
he commonly converſed with, would thus boldly pronounce upon 
 - the character of his Species, It is certain, that a Cer of New- 
gate, who ſhould make the ſame concluſion, would be heartily 
laughed at. | | | 
"Vs. 37. Why yes : with Scripture, etc.] A ſeribler, whoſe 
only chance for reputation is the falling ia with the faſhion, is apt to 
employ this infamous expedient for the preſervation of a tranſitory 
name. But a true Genius could not do a fooliſher thing, or ſooner 


7 


pak. THE SATIRES 355 


A Joke on JexYL, or ſome odd O// Whig 1 8 
Who never chang'd his Principle, or Wig: 40 
A Patriot is a Fool in ev'ry age, 5 
| Whom all Lord Chamberlains allow the Stage: 
Theſe nothing hurts; they keep their Faſhion 1-11 
And wear their ſtrange old Virtue, 'as they will. 
If any aſk you, Who's the Man ſo ner 4 
« His Prince, that writes in Verſe, and has his ear re 
Why, anſwer, LyTTz: Ton, and I'll engage 
The worthy Youth ſhall-ne'er be in a rage: 


But were his Verſes vile, his Whiſper baſe, ' 


You'd quickly find him in Lord Fass caſe: 50 


Sejanus, Wolſey, hurt not honeſt Fuevrry,. 
But well —_ ap, ſome Stateſmen in a _ ne 


Ko 


defeat his own aim. The ſage Boileau uſed to ay. on . 


« Une ouvrage IE peut bien plaire aux Dae ; mais une 
„ ovuvrage trop libre ne plaira jamais aux perſonnes ſeveres.” 

Ibid. by yere with Serip ay 
the Man, commonly called Mother Ofborne, (Who was in the Mi- 
niſter's pay, and wrote Coff-c-hou'e journals] for one Paper in be- 
half of Sir Robert, had frequently two againſt J. C. 

Vs. 39. 4 Joke on Jehyl,] Sir Joleph Jekyl, Maſter of the 
Rolls, a true Whig in his principles. and a man of the utmoſt pre- 
dity, He ſometimes voled againſt. the Court, which drew upon 
him the laugh here deſcribed of of Ons who beſtowed. it equally op 
on Religion and 3 * died a few months alter the pul 
cation · of hs poo ME 4 + | 

Ven. 43: eſe not in 1 25 i. e. offends. N p 

Ver. 47. Wy 2 
cretary to the Prince of Wales, diſtinguiſhed both for his writi 
and. ſpeeches in the ſpirit of liberty. F. * 

Vik. 61. Sejanus, Wolſey,] The one the wicked miniſter. of 


Tiberius; the other of Henry VIII. The writers againſt; theCourt 


uſually beſtowed theſe and other odious lag on the Miniſter, 


8 diſtinction, and in the moſt inj manner. See Dial. 
ver, 1 


| A 
Ibid. F. ury,) Cardinal: and Miniſter to Louis XV. It was a 


Patriot-faſhion, at that time, to cry up bis wiſdom and honeſty. > "IA 


"44 -- 


hy yes: with Scripture Hill you may be free J. Thus 


, anſwer, ee George 88 © 
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514 EPILOGUE TO DIAL-1 


Laugh then at any, but at Fools or Foes; .- - | 
Theſe you but anger, and you mend not thoſe, _ . 
Laugh at your Friends, and, if your Friends are fore, 
So much the better, you may laugh Dee. wk 
To Vice and | Folly to conane. thegeſt; | : 

80 half the world, God knows, againſt tha ra 
Did not the Sneer of more impartial men 

At Senſe and Virtue, balance all agen. 460 
Judicious Wits ſpread wide the Ridicule, N 
And charitably comfort Knave and Fol. 

P. Dear Sir, forgive the Prejudice of Youth: 
Adieu Diſtinction, Satire, Warmth, and Truth! 1 

Come, harmleſs Characters that no one hit; 
Come, Henley s Qratory,, Oſborn's Wit! | 
The Honey dropping from Favonia's tongue, | 
The Flow'rs of Bubo, and the Flow of Y—ngt 
The gracious Dew of Pulpit Eloquence, 
n N . Cream of POE Seuſs, 70 


* 


Fe 


Y ab 66. ee -an See them in bel blen is the 
Dunciad. 

Ver. 69. The 2 Dew] Alludee to ſome Court Sue, 
and florid panegyrical ſpeeches ; particularly one very full of pue- 
. and flatteries; which afterwards got into an addreſs in the 

pretty ſtyle ; and was laſtly ſerved up in an Epitaph, between 

Lit 100 Engtiſh, publiſhed by its author. P. 
I bid. The gracisus Dew of Pulpit Elagaence,] Our moral Bard 
was no great adept in Theology, nor did he enter into the depths 
of Pulpit Elquence.” This rendered his judgment of things, an 
certain occaſions, but flight and ſupe ficial. It is plain bere he 
gibeth at this maſter-(troke of Pulpit Eloquence : but Maſter Doc- 
tor Thomas Playfere might have taught him better. This emi- 
_ Court Divine, in his Spittal ſe ſermon I in the year 
1698, layeth open the whole Myſtery. e voice of a Preach- 
by er (faith be, himſelfe 4 Ser prajpber) ought to be K 
voice of a Crier, which ſhould not Pipe wake the people 
„ dante, but mourne to make them weep "Hence | it is, that in 
„ the oulde law, none that was Blade. or had anie-blemiſhe in 
-6 his eye, _— ſerve at the Aulter; becauſe for Ju impedi- 


* 


i — | . 
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* 
That firſt wagHmryy(s, Is nent, and 4 
The S- tes, and then He- vy's once an 3 | 
O come, . that-gaſy; Oiceronian ſtyle | 
80 Latin, yet ſo.Englifh all ebe while, n 7 
| 


As, though the f ride of Middleton ad land- 5 
All Boys may read, and Girls may underſtand Mo 32 
Then might L ſing, without the leaſt: offence, A # 
And all I ſung ſhquld be the Matin e N e | 
Hang che {ad Verſe . Cesena, * Um. 80 
1 72 4 UE (> ai TUBES 245 291 TH 
& ment in his. = _— 3 his in warde Corrvotinng 
% by his aaa Weeping, 2 when they offered Nr. firſt- 
e borne, — 1 in every family their prie lte, or thei: 
Preacher, they offered allo with him a paĩre of turtle-doves, or 
4 two younge pigeons, That N. of tartle-duves did. ſignifie « 
6 paire of mournfull ryel; "tho e two Ko ge pigeons did hgnific 
&: likewiſe: two wiping epi #: And/at that offering they prayed . Bl 
„for their ürſt · born . have antenne 84 2 | 
“ himſelfe. For in B 2 witneſſeth, TUREAE 15 Mort” - * 
% GooD TO BE DONE with bing, than with ſpeaking, with - 
„ weeping than with words. Plus gemitibus „ ſermonibus, * 
plus fletu quam affatu.?? . $enrws, 
VIX. 56. 4% Boys may read, and Girls may under flond?}- 
£ full of {chool-book phrejes and 
Ven. 78. Nation's:Senfe';] Ti dare Ante at that We 
Vs. 80. Carolina) Queen conſort to Ring George fl. She 
died in 1537. Her death gave occalien;; as is dberved above, to 
many iandiſcreet and mea performances unworthy of rol 
ö whole laſt moments. nnn the unmott — and feſolutio 


Ly How bighly our poet thought of that truly great perfonigs may 
de ſeen by one of Vary Letters to Mr. Ailen, written at that Eng 
in which, amongſt others, equally. reſpectful, are the wolle wiäg 
words; ** The Queen ſhewed; by the oonfeſſion of all abdut her, 
the utmoſt hemneſe and temper to her laſt moment, ant thro- 
55 the courſe of great totments. What character hiſtorian Will 
allow her, I do not know ; but alk her domeſtic fervunta, and 
I thoſe neareſt Wer 42 805 the beſt N that of fiivere 


6 erde 280 
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316 EPJLOGUETO! wur 
And hail her paſſage to the Realms of Reſt. 
All Parts perform'd 'and lf hr Children bl of 1 


| No Ganivat more danoveiio 9 . 


And let, a God's- name, ev'ry Fool and e f 4; 

Be grac'd through Life, and flatter d in his Grave. 
F. Why ſo? if Satire knows its Time and Place, 

You ſtill may laſh the greateſt in Diſgrace: 5 

For Merit will by turns forſake them all; 

Would you know when ? Alg when they fall. go 

But let all Satire in all Changes ſpare 

Immortal S—k, and grave De re. | 

Silent and ſoft, as Saints remove to Heavn, 

All Tyes diffolv'd, and ev'ry Sin forgiv'n, 0 

Theſe may ſome gentle miniſterial Wing ak 95 

Receive, and place for ever near a King! 1 

There, where no Paſſion, Pride, or Shame tranſport, 


8 n the ſweet e of l OH 


- by ** 
1 . - 
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'Vun. 84. Ne Gazetteer more innocent than I I The Gentry | 
is one of the low appendices to the Secretary of State's office; and 


his buſineſs is to write the Government's news- poblihd 


by authority. Sir Richard Steel for ſome time this poſt 


be deſcribes the condition of it very well, in the Apalogy fo for n. 
ſelf and his writing: : My next appearance as writer was in 
*« the quality of the loweſt Miniſter ot State, to wit, in the office 


« of Gazetteer ; where I worked faithiully, according to order, 


« without ever erring againſt the rule erved by all Miniſters, 


% to keep that paper very innocent and very infipids'- It was to 
the reproaches 1 heard every Gazette - day againſt the writer of 
t it, that I owe the fortitude of being remarkably negligent of 
«© what people ſay, which I do not deſerve.” ' + 

VzR.. ga. Immortal , and grave 5.1 A title 


given that. Lord by King James II. Ie was of the Bedchamber to 


King William; he was ſo to King George I. he was ſo to King 


. George II. This. Lord was very ſkilful in all the forms of the 


Houſe, in which he diſcharged himſelf with great gravity: © P. 
Ver. 97. There, where no Paſſicn, etc.) The excellent writer 
De ten. des Lux gives the * character of the Spirit of 
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There, where no Father's, Brother's, Friend's diſgrace 
Once break their reſt, or ſtir them from their Place: 


But paſt the Senſe of human Miſeries, * 
All Tears are wip'd for ever from all eyes; 4- 


No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 


Save when they loſe a Queſtion, or a Jobb. 
P. Good Heav'n forbid, hams I ſhould blaſt their 


N glory, | 2 105 | 
Who know how like Whig Miniſters to Tory; Leas 
And when three Sov'reigns dy'd, could ſcarce 888 


Conſid' ri ng what a gracious Prince was next. . 
Have I, in filent wonder, ſeen ſuch things 
As Pride in Slaves, and Avarice in Kings; 110 


NOTAR. 


Courts, and the Principle of Monarchies : * Qu'on life ce que les 

& Hiſtoriens de tous les tems on dit ſur la Cour des Motatrques; 
“ qu'on ſe rapelle les converſations des hommes de tous les Pais 
« jur le miſerable caraQtere des courTIsAmns ; ce ne ſont point 

4 ges choſes de ſpeculation, mais d'une triſte expgrience. L'am- 

<< bition dans I'oiſivet6,. la baſſeſſe dans Porgueil, le defir de sen- 
<«.richir ſans travail, l' averſion pour la verite;z la flaterie, la tra- 
ce hifon, la perfidie, I'abandon de tous ſes engagements, le mepris 
des devoirs du Citcyen, la crainte de la vertu du Prince, Felpe- 
i rance de ſes foibleſſes, et plus, que tous cela, LE RIDICULE 
4 „ 8UR LA VERTU, ſont, je crois, le Ca- 
“ ratere de la plupart des Courtiſans marque dans tous les lieux 
i et dans tous les tems. Or il eſt tres mal · aiſẽ que les principaux 
„d'un Etat ſoĩent malhonnetes gens, et que les inferieurs ſoient 
« gens-de- bien, que ceux-la ſoient trompeurs, et que ceux-ci con- 
1 ſentent à n' etre que dupes. Que ſi dans le Peuple il ſe trouve 
43 malheureux honnẽte- homme, le Cardinal de Richelieu 
ſon Teftament politigne inſinue, qu'un Monarque doit ſe 
* garder de sen ſervir. Tant il eſt vrai que la Vertu n'eſt pas 


« le reſſort de ce Gouvernment.“ 
Ver. 108. gracious 1 The * of addreſſes on an Ac - 


ceflion, 
A2 


ss EPILOGUE TO Dia, 


And at a Peer, or Peereſs, ſhall I fret, 
Who ſtarves a Siſter, or forſwears a daher 4.4 
Hirtue, I grant you, is an empty boaſt $.- 

But ſhall the Dignity of Vice be loſt? F 
Ve Gods! ſhall Cibber's Son, without 8 1 | 
Swear like a Lord, or Rich eot-whore — 3 

A Fav'rite's Porter with his Maſter vie, 

Be brib'd as often, and as often lie? 

Shall Ward draw Contracts with a Stateſman's {kill 2 
Or Japhet pocket, like his Grace, a Will? 120 
Is it for Bond, or Peter, (paltry things) 
To pay their Debts, or keep their Faith, like Kings? ? 
Tf Blount yt tch'd himſelf, he play'd the man, 
And fo may ſt thou, illuſtrious Paſſeran ! IR 


„ 


4 You: 9 5 V0 5 0 
ad n | E here 240 


| NOS 23118 , 2 . 
ee 113. „ Wines 7 772 2 you, r empty 22 Afatith 
cal By —either that tote awe wy bin obey j that thoſe 


Who boaft ot it, heave it not > ant” both together {hs nen 
make up the prefeat ſtate of modern vir . 

Vzx.' 115. Cibber's den, Nc TwWo Players: look for 
them in the Dunciad. 

VæX. 123. If Blount] Author of an impivus fooliſh book; called 
The Oractes of Nea / , who being in love with a near kinfwoman of 
His, and rejeted, gave hirmelt a ſtab in the arm, as pretending td 
Kit himfelf, of the conſequence of which he reatty died. P. 

"Ver. 124. Paſſeran!} Author of another book of the ſame 
Ramp, called 4 philefophical Dyjjtcurſe'on Death, being à defence 

Sf ſvicide, He was à nobleman of Piedmont; baniſhed from: His 
| thuritry for his irmpieties; aud lived in the ut ſt mile; p; yet fear 
ed to prackiſe his own precepts ; of which" there went a pleaſant 
ttory about that time. Amongſt tis pupils, to whom be read in 
moral philofophy; there was, it ſcem, à noted Cdme/rr, ho 
loclged un er the ſame roof with him. This uſeful citizen, aſter a 
run oi ill luck, came one ing en ly into the Philoſopher's bed- 
chamber with two loaded piſtols; and, as Engliſhmen do 0 un- 
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But ſhall a Printer, weary of his life, FR vic et is 6 125 
Learn, from their Books, to hang himſelf and Wife ? 
This, this, my friend, I cannot, muſt not bear; 
Vice, thus abus'd, demands a Nation's care: 
This calls the Church to deprecate our Sin, 
And hurls the Thunder of the Laws cn Gin. 130 
Let modeſt Foxpee, if be will, ereel! 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well-z7 - | 2) 
A ſimple Quaker, or a 'Quaker's Wife,” 


Out- do Landaffe in Doctrine, - ca is Lie: 
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gerlladd raillery in 4 Uſe of ibis bathye,” tolg Ks Pledehidntels; on 


prelcayng him with one of kis piſtols, “ that now was corte the 


time to put his doctrine in practice: chat as to/Bitnlelf, having lo 

bis laſt ſtake, he was become an. zel member in ſociety, and fo 
was reſolved to quit his tien; and that as to im, his guide, 
philoſopher, and friend," ſurrounded with miſeries, the outcalt of 
government, and the ſport even of that Chance which he adoxed, 
he doubtleſs would 3 for ſuch an opportunity to bear him 
company.” All this was faſd and done with fo much relſolution 


and ſolemnity, that the Italian found himſelf under a necetficy'to - 


ery out Murder; which brought. in Company te bis relle 
This unhappy man at laſt Geck z penite C 
VER. 12s, But Ball 4 Printer, el 87 A fact n 
London, à few years paſt, The unhappy wan left 1 hirn a 
| paper juſtiing bis action by the reaſoning of ſome of theſe Au- 
* a * . l 
Ver. 129. This calls the Church ts depretatè our An,  Allud- 
ing to the Forms of Prayer, compoſed in the times of publie gal- 
ity a0d diſtreſs; hers the fault is gperaſl, ae won the Fee 
# Vx. 130. Gin.].. A ſpirituous liquor, the exotbitant. uſe of 
which had ale deftig the loweſt rack of the People, Aft 
was reſtrained by an act of Parliament in 17135. . 
Ve. 131. Let modeſt Fos rz, This confirms an obfervation 


* 
4 : 
— 


which Mr, Hobbes made long ago, That there be very few Biſhope 
that af a ſermon ſe well, as divers . and fanatic 
e can 2 iſt. of Civ, Wars, p. 62. _ wo RIBL. 

Rn. 134. Landaffe] . A poor Biſhoprick in Wales, as poo 
erich WE ene 


< 


* | 
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Let humble ALLEN, with an aukward Shame, 135 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it Fame. 
Virtue may chuſe the high or low Degree, 
I is juſt alike to Virtue, and to me; 

CE Sl 1 1 ase ban 


VæX. 13g. Let bumble Aus ——) Mr. Pope, on the repub- 
lieation of this Poem, in a letter to Mr. Allen, writes thus 
I am going to inſert, in the body of my worke, my two lat 
« poems in quarto. I always profit myſelf of the opinion of the 
public, to correct myſelf on ſuch occaſions ; and ſometimes the 
«© merits of particular men, whoſe names I have made with, 
«K for ex es either of good or bad, determine me to alterations, I 
„ have found a virtue in you more than I certainly knew before, 
4 till I bad made experiment of it, I mean Humility, I muſt 
++ therefore in juſtice to my own conſcience of it, bear teſtimony 
« to it, and en the epithet I firſt gave you of h. bern, to 
« Bumble. I ſhall take care to do you the juſtice to tell every 
« body, this change was not made at your's, or at any friend's re- 
« queſt for you, but my own knowledge, you merited it,” etc. 
„ pi orgs Tit. Nov. 4, 
Var. ib——— i aszkward Shame, 2 
4s Do good by et] exquiſite ſenſe, the 
elegance of phraſe, exactneſs of expreſſion, are all here very 
remarkable. We are ſo much governed by cuſtom, that to act 
contrary to it, creates even in virtuous men (who are ever modeſt) 


4 kind of diffidence, which is the parent of Shame, But when to 


this, there is joined a conſciouſneſs that, in forſaking cuſtom, we 
follow truth and reaſon, the indignation arifing from ſuch a con · 
ſcious virtue, mixing with ſhame, produces that amiable auk- 
ewerdneſs in going out of the faſhion, which the Poet here cele- 
brat | 


VIX. 136. ud bluſh to find it Fame.) He is repreſented 
as bluſhing at the degeneracy of his times, which, at beſt, gave 
his goodneſs its due. commendation (the thing he never aimed at) 
inſtead of following and imitating his example, which was the rea- 
ſon why fome acts of it were not done by Zolls, but more openly. 
VII. 137. Firtzue may chuſe the bigh or Low Degree.) This 
line, and thoſe which pretede and follow it, contain an ironical 
neglect of Virtue, and an ironical concern and care for Vice; 
therefore the Poet's elegant correQneſs required, that his lan- 
_ guage, in the firſt caſe, ſhould have els, Coreg of negligence 

and cenſnte : and this is admirably ſuſtained in the expreſſion, 
„Let humble Allen,” etc. | 
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Dwell in a Monk, or light upon a King 
She's ſtill the ſame; belov'd, contented thing, 140 
Vice is undone, if ſne forgets her Birth, 

And ſtoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 
But ' tis the Fall degrades her to a Wh ore: 
Let Greatneſs own HER, and ſhe's mean no more, 


e 


1 , 3 


But the beauty of this not being underſtood, the lines have been 
publicly cenſured for an ungenerous backwardneſs in doing Juſtice 
to a man whom our Poet truly believed to be one of the greateſt 
characters in private life that ever was, and known by him to be in 
fact, all and much more than he had feigned in the imaginary vir- 
tues of the Mas ef Reſti. One who, whether he be confidered in 
his civil, ſocial, domeſtic, or religious capacity, is an ornament- 
to human aq, ̃ df dts padre it teoto 1 ty 
The true charsQer-of our Author's moral pieces, conſidered gs 
a Supplement to human Laws (the force and dignity of which they 
have deſervedly obtained) is, that his praiſe is always delicate, and 
| his reproof never unjuſt, And therefore, the firſt not reaching the 
head, and the latter too ſenſibly touching the heart, of his 
Readers, he has been cenſured for a cold Panegyriſt, and a i 
Satiriſt ; whereas he was, indeed, the warmeſt Friend, and moſt 
placable Enemy, that ever lived. > wot k fr 
Ver. 138. *Tis juſt alike to Virtue, and to me;] He gives the 
reaſon for it, in the line that preſently — bs xe 
<« She's ſill the ſame, belov'd, contented thing. 
So that the Senſe is this, It is all one to Firtze on whom her 
influence falls, whether on high or low, becauſe it ſtill produces 
the ſame effect, their content; and it is all one to me, becauſe it 
ſtill produces the ſame effect, my love.” - vs 5 | 
Vzs. 144. Let Greatneſs own nz, and ſbe's mean no more,] 
| The Poet, in this whole paſſage, was willing to be uaderſtood as 
alluding to a very extraordinary ſtory told by Procepins, in his Se- 
eret Hiſtory ;, the ſurn of which is as follows: Tel wo 
The Empreſs TRHZODORA was the daughter of one Acaces, \who 
had the care of the wild beaſts, which the Green Fuctios kept for 
_ the entertainment of the people. For the Empire was, at that 
time, divided between the two Factions of the Green and Blue. 
But Acaces dying in the infancy of Theodora, and her two Siſ- 
ters, his place of Maſter of the Bears was diſpoſed of to a ſtran- 
ger: and his widow had no other way of ſupporting herſelf than by 
proſtituting her three daughters (who were all very pretty) on the 


522 EPILOGUE TO Diktt 
Her Birth, her Beauty, Crowds and Cobrts confeſt, 
Chaſte Matrons praiſe her, and grave Biſnops bleſs ; 
; 4552 46d aero ety >: analog >: =. 


„ 4 


public Theatre. Thither ſhe brought thera in their turns, 28 they 


came to years of puberty. Theodora firſt attended her Sillers, 

it and q Nor a flave. Aud when it Lame to Ber turt bo | 
mount the ſtage, as ſhe could neither dance nor play on the flute, 
ſhe was put into the loweſt Er of n to make diverſion 
for the Rabble ; which ſhe did in ſo arch a manner, and complain 
of the dudignities ſhe ſuffered in ſo ridiculous à tone, that ſhe be- 


eue an ablolute favourite of the people: Aſter à complete courſe 


of inſumy and proſtitution, the next place we hear of her ie at Alex - 
Andria, in great poverty and diſtreſs: from wheute (as it was no 
wonder) ſhe was willing' to remove. And te Conſtantinople ſhe 
eame ; but after a large circuit through the Eaſt, where ſhe work- 
ed her way by a free courſe of proſtitution.” IUsTI IA was at 
this time conſort in the Empire with his Uncle Ti; and the ma- 
nagement of affairs entirely in his hand. He f ſvoner faw Theo- 
Gora chan he fell: deſperately in love with her; and would have 
married her immediately; but that the Empreſs Eupbemia, à Bar- 
Surizh, and vpe, hut not ilnderaf in her nature, was then 
alive. And ſhe, although ſhe rarely denied him any thing, yet 
-obſtinately refuſed giving him this inftance of her complaiſance. 
-But the did not live long: and then nothing but the ancient Laws, 
| which forbad a Senator to marry with & commion' proftitute, hin- 
Aered Juſtmanifrom executiag this extraordinary projet. Theſe 
| be obliged Juſtin to reveke 3 and then, in the face of the fun, 
married his dear Theodore. -*A' terrible example (ſays the Hiſto- 
"Kin and av encouragethent to the moſt abandoned licenſe. And 
now, no ſooner was Tu noDoras (in the Poet's phraſe) WT 


Orte, than the, whom not long before it was thought znluc; 
to meet, and a pollution to touch; became the idol of the Court. 
There was not 2 fingle Magiſtvate'(ſays. Proeopius) that expreſſed 
the leatt indignation at the ſhame and difhonour brought upon the 
Late; abt. 4 Ele Prelate that ſhewed the leaſt deſolation for the 
public ſcandal. They all drove to Court fo” preeipitately, 28 if 
were ſtriving” to prevent one” another in her good grac 
Na che very Soldiers were emulous of the honour of becomir 
the Champions of her virtue. As for the common People, wt 
hadfo long been the ſpectators of her ſervility, her buFoonry;” an 
ker proftitution, they all in a body'threw themſelves at her feet, 
u Haves at the footftool' of their Miſtreſs. In a word; there was | 
vo man, of what condition ſoever, who ſhewed the leaſt diflike of 
f-rnenftrous' an ele vation. In the mean time, Theodora's firſt 
care was to fill her Coffers, which ſhe ſoon did, with immenſe 


7 
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In golden Chains the willing World ſhe draws, .' 147 
And hers the Goſpel is, and here the Law., 
Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her ſearbet head. 
And ſees pale Virtue carted in her ſtead. 150 
Lo! at the wheels of her Triaemphal Car., 
Old England's Genius, rough with many a Scar, 
Dragg'd in the Duſt ! his arms hang idly round, 
His Flag inverted trails along the ground ! 
Our Youth, all liv'ry'd o'er with foreign Gold, 1 55 
Before her dance : behind her, crawl the Old ! | 
See thronging Millions to the Pagod run, 
And offer Country, Parent, Wife, or Son! 
Hear her black Trumpet through the Land proclaim, 
That Nor TO BE CORRUPTED IS THE SHAME. 160 
In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow'r, 
Tis Av'rice all, Ambition is no more! 
See all our Nobles begging to be Slaves! 
See, all our Fools aſpiring to be Knaves ! 
The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 165 
Are what ten thouſand envy and adore ; - 


Ne 


wealth. To this end, Juſtinian and ſhe pretended to differ in their 
party principles. The one protected the blue, and the other the 
green Faction; tiil in a long courſe of intrigues, by ſometimes giv- 
ing up the one to plunder and confiſcation, and ſometimes the 
other, they left nothing to either. See Procop. Anec. c. iz.—x. 
Ver. 148. And hers the Goſpel is, and bers the Laus, ] i.e. 
She diſpoſed of the honours of both. ; 
VER. 149. ſcarlet head,) Alluding to the ſcarlet M hore of the 
Apocalypſe. | 
Vu. 164. See, all our Fools aſpiring to be Knaves!] This will 
always be the caſe when Anawvery is in faſhion ; becauſe Fools al- 
ways dread the being z»faſbi:nable. | 
Ver. 165 The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 
Are whai ten thouſand envy and adare:} 
And no wonder, for the Wit of Cheats being the evaſion of Juſtice, 
and the Courage of a M bere the contempt of Reputation; theſe 
_ emancipate men from the two tyrannical reſtraints upon free ſpi- 
rits, fear of puniſhment, and dread of ſhame, ScriBL. 
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All, all look up, with reverential Awe/, 

At Crimes that *ſcape, or triumph o'er as 

While Truth, Worth, Wiſdom, daily they — 

« Nothing is ſacred now but Villainy.” ? no 
Yer may this Verſe (if ſuch a Verſe remain) 

Show, there was one who held it in diſdain. 


4 8 2 7 F 84 N % 
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T O ＋ H E 
8 A * 1 R E 8. : 
Wines in vcezaavit. Wu . 2 


Diao 1. 


Is all e een ($i) will "FI 
P. Not yet, my * to-morrow 

| faith it may; 

And for that very cauſe I print a 

How ſhould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 

In rev'rence to the Sins of J hirty-nine? 8 
Vice with ſuch Giant ſtrides comes on amain, | 
Invention ſtrives to be before in vain ; 
Feign what I will, and paint it e er ſo ſtrong, - 
Some riſing _ fins up to my Song. 


FR. 9 


26 9 /th 3 


Vzs. 1. Parton, ] Late ſolicitor to the Treafary. | 

VIX. 8. Feign wb Iwill, etc.) The Poet has here introduced 
an oblique apology for bimſelf with. great art. Vou attack perſonal 
characters, —— enemies. No, replies he, I paint merely from 
my invention ; and then, to prevent a likeneſs, I-aggravate the 
features. But alas } the — f viee is ſo monſtrouſſy ſudden, 
tat it riſes up to re/emblanc © before | can get from the preſs. 
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F. Yet none but you by Name the guilty laſh ; 10 
Ev'n Guthry faves half Newgate by a Daſh. 
Spare then the Perſon, and expoſe the Vice. 
P. How, Sir 845 damy the : Sharper, but dle Dice? 
Come on then, Satire] gen'ral, unconfin'd, 15 
Spread thy broad wing, and ſouſe on all the kind. 
Ve Stateſmen, Prieſts, of one Religion all! 16 
Ve Tradeſmen, vile, in Army, Court, or Hall! 


Ye Rev'rend Atheiſts. < v name Abem, 
Wo? A 


ff ©. 


P. Why that's the 1 bid me not to "ug 
Who ftarv'd a Siſter,, who forſwore.& Debt, 20 
I never nam'd ; the Town's enquiring yet. 

The pois'ning 8 You . I don't. 
F. 9011 

P. See, now keep Fa ”-Kah th not you 4 

The bribing Stateſman F. Hold, too high 

; * The brib'd.. W There you oo 
low. vam i dis 22 

le. I fain would pleaſe Dn Aale wich what; 
Tell me, which Knave 3 min "__ er 


- 


t £13} n A 27 8 $5: 00 40 Oy 


_ TT Ee n 22 che Ong) of Nemgns, 8 
liſhes the ny t 21 actors, and ig often revailed 


to be ſo tender of their Cp erp as pun a more { this he 
initials of their namen Pg 11 
Ver. 13. How, Sir ! Hot damn 2 — 1 i Th Dice?) 
It is pity that the livelineſs of the repty cannot excu'e the bad rea- 
ſoning : The dice, though they rhyme to vice, can never ſtand 
for it z which his argument uires they Poe do. For dice 
are only the een of braust; but the e ot, be. 
cher the inrumont, but whether the"a42 | bin, ou 
— — Inſtead of the . 
—4 if Tes with what's "wh | 
6, which "wot F] 


Vak. as. * would p 
Une, which Made is lawfi 
1 hive berech that our Author has i r introduced into 
his writings,” 4 new ſpecies-of the ſub/ime, by heighitenint it with 
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Muſt great Offenders, once eſcap'd the Crown, 
Like Royal Harts, be never more run down ? _ 
_ Admit your Law to ſpare the Knight II + | 3 
As beaſts of Nature may we hunt the Squires? 
Suppoſe I cenſure n know what { mean 
To ſave a Biſhop, may I name a Dean? 7 
F. A Dean, Sir? No: his Fortune i not We. 
Vou hurt a man that's riſing in the Trade. | 35 
p. If not the Tradeſman who. ſet up to-day, 
Much leſs the Prentice who. to-morrow: may... e 
Down, down, proud Satire! tho' a realm be-ſpoil'd, 
Arraign no mightier Thief anne; ; 
Cr, if a Court or Country's made a jobs +: 2 
Go dreneh a ITY den «hs Mob. 


* 3 
- (RN 


Mt 8 * 


wit. There is a e of eliguener in die rk ( catch en 
lines are an inſtanet) almoſt as culiar to him; which he has pro- 
duced by employing the ſimpl: 25 nd triteſt phraſes to prevent ſtiff- 
neſs ; and yet, e ee effort of his art, giving the dig- 
nity of the moſt ſelect. Quintilian was fo ſenſible of the luſtre 
which this throws upon true eloquenee, under a maſterly direction, 
and at the ſame time, of the anew ane againſt it, from the difficul- 
ty of ſucceeding in it ; that bs aj; Di.. verba in 129 
quotidiane peſita minus e | 
VIX. 29 Like Royal Har ts, ate. ] Alludiog to the old. Game- 
laws; When our Kings ſpent all the time they could ſpansifrom 
human ſlaughter, in Woods and Foreſts. 
Ver. 38. Ai beaſti ef nature may we bunt the Squires #]- The 
expreſſion is rough, like the ſubjeQ, but without reflection : For 
if beaſts of Nature, then not beaſts of their oπ¼n making; à fault 
too frequently objeQed to country Squires. Huwever,. the Latin is 
nobler ; Ferae naturae, | Things uncivilined, and free. Ferse, as 
the Critics ſay, oily trom the Hebrew, Tere, _ filveſtcis.. 
"YT R Bk 
Ven 36. You e 10 40. Trade.} For, 8s 
the reaſonable Deg la Br uyere obſerves „Qui ne fait etre un E- 
RASME, doit penſer à etre Eveg ae. Seni. 
Ver. 39. wretched Wild} Jonathan Wild, #.famons Thief, 
« Nen. ä emen his own ae 
ange 3-0 [1 405727 & of 4 
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But, Sir, I beg you (for the Lovelof Vice y 
The matter's weighty, pray confider twice ; 
Have you leſs pity for the' needy Cheat, 
The poor and friendleſs Villain, than the Great? 45 : 
Alas the ſmall Diſcredit of a Bribe 

Scarce hurts che Lawyer, but undoes the Serbe. Y 
Then better fure it Charity becomes 
To tax Directors, who (thank God) have Plums; 1 
Still better, Miniſters; or if the thing 50 
5 pinch ev'n there—=why lay? It on © King. 64h 

F. Stop! ſtop! | | 

z 3.5 Muſt Satire, then, woe td wer fol i - 
Speak out, and bid me blame no Rogues at all. 
F. Yes, ſtrike that Vila, ll juſtify the bloß). 
P. Strike: why the man was hang' d ten years ago: 
Who now that obſolete Example fears ? 56 
Ev'n Peter trembles only for his Ears. 

F. What always Peter ? Peter thinks you mad, 
| Youmabe men Gip'racs if hey ance woo bak. 2 


NOTE. 


8 * the Love of Vite I] We muſt conſider the Poet 
as here directiug his diſcourſe to à follower of the new ſyſtem of 
_ Politics aud Religion, That private vices are public benefits. | 

Ven. gr. Je 2 it.on & King.) He is ſerious in the foregoing 
ſudjJeQs of Satire, but ironical here; and only alludes to the com- 
| = practice of nn in laying their own miſcarriages on their 


Mafters, 
Van. 56. Strike Þ wwhy the man was hang'd ten years age: 4 
exquiſite humour of it, in the uner- 


The line is admirable. 
pected turn, is but it's ſecond praiſe. It finely carries on the ar- 
gument, and expoſes the falſe rules res meaſures of Satire, which 


bis Ceure Fri —— inculcate for his practice; that he — to 
avoid the proper object of Satire, great ers, who have cap- 
ed public Juſtice z; and, in their 9788 to ſeize the _ rogues, 
who have ſubmitted to it. 


Vzs. 57. | only for bis Bore.) Peter had, 
the year before this, ä cory wc e orinds, "EY 
got off with a ſevere rebuke only from the bench. P. 


P. As S—xk, if he lives, will love the Px IN cx. 

F. Strange ſpleen to S—k! 1 5 
P. Do I wrong the Man? 

God knows, I praiſe a Courtier where I can. 

When I confeſs, there is who feels for Fame, 

And melts to Goodneſs, need I Scaxz'zow name? 

Pleas'd let me own, in Z/er's peaceful Grove 66 

(Where Kent and Nature vye for Pelham's Love) 

The Scene, the Maſter, opening to my view, 

I fit and dream I ſee my Cxaces anew! 


En in a Biſhop I can ſpy Deſertz | ' 70 


Secker is decent, Rundel has a Heart; 


BE „„ 6 


' Ven. 64. feels fer Font Ad el to Oredueſs;] This it a 
fine N the -expreflioa ſhewing, that Fame was but hie 
ecos mon. | | 6-4 
1 Ven. 65. Scarb*row] Earl of, and Knight of the Garter, whoſe 


perſonal attachments to the King appeared from his ſteady adhe- 


rence to the royal intereſt, after his reſignation of his great 


ment of Maſter of the Horſe; and whoſe known 22 | 


tue made him eſteemed by all parties. P. 2 | 

Ven. 66. Efber”s peaceful growe,] "The houſe and gardens of 
Eſher in Surry, belonging to the Honourable Mr. Pelham, brother 
of the Duke of Newealtle. "The Author could not have given 4 
more amiable idea of his Character, than in comparing him to Mr. 
Craggs. P. EE | Os 

Vex, 67. Kent andnature] Means no more than art and na-. 
ture. And in this conſiſts the compliment to the Artiſt. en 
VXX. 71. Secker it decent) Theſe words (like thoſe Ver. 13g. 
of the firſt Dialogue) ate another inſtance of the malignity of the 


public judgment. The Poet thought, and not without reaſon, 


that they conveyed a very high idea of the worthy perſon to whom 

| they are applied: To be DEczNT (or to become every ſtation of 
Ufe in which a man is placed) being the nobleſt encomium on his 
wiſdom and virtue. It is the very topic he employs in ſpeaking of 


2 favoyrite Friend, whoſe fuperior virtues he moſt eſteemed and 


„Noble and young, who ſtrikes the heart 
« With ry ſprightly, ev'ry beau part.” * 
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Elſe might he take to Virtue ſome years hence 66 


" n 1 * eh 4 
— — — * 3 


% EPILOGUE TO Din 

Manners with Candour are to BHD giv'n,' 

To Berkley, ev'ry Virtue under Heavy n. 
But does the Court a worthy Man remove? 


That inſtant, I declare, he has my Love: 75 
| Ex OL ian 4} - 


s - 8 : n 4 * 9 1 1 * 28 . 8 x 
n 100 UG c 2 103008 
: | 


Indeed, the word in both places implies every endowmen? of the 

Dort: As in that celebrated verſe of Horace, 'from whence the 

0 on was taken ; and which no one has a better right to apply 

to himſelf than this excellent prelate: | 5 1 

uid verum atque bret cure er roo, et omni in hoc ſum, 

So that to — is to N the moral character. Li 

VXX. 73. Berkley, etc.] Pr, Berkley, was, I believe, 3 

Man, a good Chriſtian, a good Ge wy all, in an at rs 
gree. He was beſides very learned; and'of A fine'and Rvely ima- 
ginationz which he unhappily abuſed by advancing, and, as far 
as I caa learn, 4 whole life perſiſting in, the moſt 
outrageous whimſey that ever entered into the head of any ancient 
or modern madman namely, the impoſſibility of the real or actual 
exiſtence of matter, which he ſupported on principles that take 
away 92 eee of booms _ falſhood ;; expole reaſon to all the 
outrage of un | iciſm ; and even, in his own opinion, 
make — 3 nbi. 3 24 wey : 
But if (though at the expence of his moral character) we ſhould 
ſuppaſe, that all this was only a wanton. exercile of wit; how his 
metaphyſics came to get kim the character of a great genius, unleſs 
from the daring nature of his attempt, I am at a loſs to conceive. 
His pretended demonſtration, on this capital queſtion, being the 
pooreſt, loweſt, and moſt miſerable of all ſophiſms, that is, a ſo- 
phiſm which begs the queſtion, as the late Mr. Baxter has clearly 
ſhewn: a few pages of whoſe reaſoning have not only more ſenſe 
and ſubſtance than all the elegant diſcourſes of Dr. Berkley, but in- 
finitely better entitle him to the character of a great Genius. He 
was truly ſuch: and a time will come, if learning ever revive 2- 
monglt us, when the preſent inattention to his admirable Meta- 
phytics, eſtabliſhed on the Phyſics of Newton, will be deemed as 
great a diſhanour to the Wiſdom of this age as the negle& of Mil- 
tons Poetry is to the Wit of the paſt. 4 8 
Van. 24. But does the Court a woerthy Man remove ?) The 
Poet means remeve him for his worth; for be never eſteemed the 

| being is or out a proof of corruption, or virtue. I hada |, 
4% gſympſe of a letter of yours lately (ſays he to Dr. Swift) by which 
1 find you are, like the vulgar, apter to think well of people 
ent of power, than of people in power. Perhaps tis a miſtake ; 
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1 ſhun his Zenith, court his mild Decline; 0 

Thus SoMMERS,ONCe, and HALLIFAX, wee ine; 1 
Oft, in the clear, ſtill Mircour of Retreat... 
I tudy id SuakEWas VA x, the wife and great; 
CarLETON s calm Senſe, and ST ANMOSE 3 noble 

N Fl cl i F 9 
Compar'd, =; pew che cir gow? rous Lad The fan Ln 
How pleaſing ATT RBYRY 'a ſofter haut! | 7 
How in f 11 Soul, unconquer d in the Tow 11 + 
How can 1 Pur? NE, Cuksrzarist eo forget, 55 
While Roman Spirit charms, and Attic Wit: 85 


Ax, the States s whole Thunder born to W . 


APA . the Senate ANY ORG 7 
162 An, en]! abbot Jo ing nnd al. om 
Ne li | 4994 1 12 


« Jt; 2 there. is ſomething ia. 113 Lett. ii, 
Sept. 3, 1 ty 
Vas 17 Sener: John: Lord Sommers died in 2776. He 
had been Lord Keeper in the reign of William III. who took from 
him the ſeals in 1700. The Auther had the honour of OY 
him in 1706, A faithful, able, and ineorrupt Miniſter ; who, to 
the qualities-of genung te 1 mee — 
Learning, and Politeneſs, ;,. an 
W. Kaen 4 Pane ns Jets nents by Kin Jorg of 
Letters than his abilities in: arliament. He S 1710, 
on the change of Q. Anne*s miniſtry. 
VIX. 79. $hrezaſbery,]: Charles Sud Talbot, Duke of Shrewſburys. 
had been Secretary of State, Embaſſador in France, Lord Lieute», 
nant of Trelend, Lord Chamberlain and Lord Driaferer., Herfe- 
m times 2 en , and een. * 
in 17¹ 4 
Vrk. Go. Carleton} Hen. " Boyle Led Carleton, 2 of. 
the famous Robert Boyle) who was Secretary of State u r. 
liam III. and Preſident of che Council under Q, Anne. 
Ibid. Stan hahe]! james Karl Stanhope. A Nobleman 2 i 
— rig GAY General in Spain, nn 
ate 
Via. 84 Chatenfeld]+: Philip Bark of Gheliarfeld, ;commonly 
given hy. Wi tere, af all Bactix . 
io, of ſuperior — wine ; _ 


Abr 3 * Ms v1 * 1 


os 
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or WIND AM, juſt to Freedom and FRY The, 
The Maſter of our Paſſions, and his own. © 
Names, which I long have lov'd, nor lov'din vain, 
Rank'd with their Friends, not number'd with be 
" OET rn Pp 

Aud if yet higher che 3 Lia thoufd wa. | 
Still let me fay ! no Follower, but a e 

Vet think not, Friendſhip only prompts my r 

I follow Virtus; where ſhe ſhines; I praiſe: 5 
Point ſhe to Prieſt or Elder, Whig or Tory, 2 
Or round a Quaker's Beaver caſt a « Glory. x 
I never (to my forrow I declare) © 2 
Din'd with the Mau of Ross, 67 my Lon b re 
Some, in their choice of Friends (nay, loo k not grave) 
Have ſtill a ſecret Bias to a Knave ; MOYERS 
To find an honeſt man I beat about, VL 8 
And love wt, Noe Inn, __— in or out. 


1 2 F- z F A; Fg "©. 
Pi 13 423 — bes 18 1 


C44 T3 * 0 T 1 a, eats rei 

vas. 68 Wr Sir William Wyndham, Chancellor of 

the vert Queen Anne, made early 5 conſiderable fi- 

$ but fince a much greater, both by his ability and ee, 
with the utmoſt judgment and temper. .. 


Van. Aad 1 5 etc.) He was at that time ho- 
Se the lee wn this Prince 
of W : 


"Van. 93. Still let me ſay ! No Faller, but & Friend] 4. 0. 
Unrelated to their parties, HE attached only to their per ſour.” © 
Ry + my Lord May'r.] Sir John Barnard, Lord Mayor in 

Poem, 1738. A citizen eminent for his virtue, 
« ſri, and great talents in Parliament. An excellent Man, 
iſtrate, and Senator. In the year 1747, the City of London, 
in memory of his many and ſignal Rervices to his Country, erected 
2 ſtatue to him. But bis image had been placed log before in the 
heart of every Man. 

Van. 102. To find an beugt man, etc. In this ſearch, in 

well if he had not 


which he was fincere, it would have 
ſometimes truſted to the NEE, 2 


A 


e EH 5 
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Ms Then why.ſo'fext mu. Cin td WT 

+»: PocNetfabenrey:: 

Find you the Viewey and Il ſind the Verſe. log 
But random Praiſe the taſk can ne*er be done; 1 4 

Each Mother aſks it for her booby nun. 
Each Widow aſks it for de Bes f Un, 15 
For him ſhe weeps, (fax him ſſie weds age 


Praiſe cannot ſtoop, like Satire, to — its 


The number may be hang d, but not be — 
Enough for half the Greateſt of theſe days, 
To 'ſcape my Cenſure, not expect my — 

Are they not rich? what more can they — 
Dare they to hope a Poet for their Friend 7 115 


What R1cuLiEv wanted, Love ſcarce could gain, 


And what young Au wiſh'd, butwiſh'd in vain. 
No Pow'r the Muſe's Friendſhip ean command; 


No Pow'r, when Virtue claims it, — 3 

To Cato, Virgil pay'd one honeſt line 12820 

ole 's Friends illumine mine N 
{9817 bee test an bed 


A : £2 
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van. 18 Mbat ae e orga 
nuated is, that the greateſt character for Politics, Munificence, of 
Conqueſts, when ſeparated frotn virtue, would never gain the 
praiſes o the true Poet, But munificence approaching . nearer to 
Virtue than either of the other two, he ſays, Louis ſcarce could 
gain; while Richlien and yeusg Amman went without. 

Ibid. Louis ſcarce 7 gas,] By this expreſſion finely inſinu- 
ating, that the great Beilean always falls below himſelf in thoſe 
paſſages where he flatters his Maſter. Of which he gives us an Ine 
ſtance in Ver, 231, where the topic of adulationis exceeding child- 
iſh and extray | 

Ves. 140. cb, Virgil 7 ne 
Aeneid. 


“His dantem jura Catonem. ?? 
Ver. 121, O let my Country's Friends illumine mine n A ren 
exprefſion, alluding to the old practice of illuminating MSS. wit! 


gold and vermilion. 
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8 Nerd are you mann 5 7 Faith ce 
| : -no ſin, 
I think your Friends Ast i be 1. 

P. If merely to come in, Sir, they go out, 
The Way they take is ſtrangely round about. | 1 ms 
F. They too may be corrupted, you allow ? 

P. I only call thoſe Knaves who are fo now: 
Ils that too little? Come then, I'll comply—— 
Connau's a Coward, Por wur is a Slave, 140 
And LxTTEITON a dark deſigning Knave, 
ST. Jonx has ever been a wealthy Fool— 

But let me add, Sir Roz zxr's mighty dull, 

Has never made a Friend in private life,' ' 
And was, beſides, 4 Tyrant to his Wife. 135 
But pray, when others praiſe him, do — 
Call Verres, Wolſey, any odiou name? 

Why rail they then, if but a Wreath of mine, 

Oh All-accompliſh'd'ST. Joan ! deck thy ſkins? 
What? ſhall each ſpurgall'd Hackney of the day, 
When Paxton. gives hini double Pots and * 5 3 
Or each new. penſion d Sycophant, pretend : 
49 Re * e if I treat a Friends... 


845 


Vak. 129. Spirit fan] Look for him i in hiaplace, Dunc. 
AR 

Vus, 130. Polwarth] Erbe Hon. Hugh Hume, Son of Alexan- 
der Earl of Marchmont, Grandſon of Patrick Earl of * 
and diſtinguiſhed, like them, in the cauſe of 755 * 
VPI. 136. ds. I blame Call Verres, Hg, ow 
name] The Leaders of parties, be they as florid as they ail, 

rally do their buſineſs by a ſingle rule of Rhetoric z which they 
may haye learnt of Quintilian, or perbaps of a much older Sophilt, 
& _aihil, guad net adjuyet, erit, guaeramut guid a os 
laedat. Secura. 3 


13 
17 
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Then wiſely: plead, to me they meant no hurt. 
But twas my Gueſt at whom they threw bog dirt? x 145 
Sure, if I ſpate the Miniſter, nö rules 
Of Honour bind me, not to maul his Tools; 4. 25 
Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be ſaid +3 of 
His Saws are toothleſs, and his Hatchets _ 
It anger'd Tuxznns, once upon a day, 150 
To ſee a Footman kick'd that took his pay: 
But when he heard th' Affront the Fellow bre, 
Knew one a Man of Honour, one a Knave; 
The prudent Gen'rabturn'd it to a jet, 
And begg'd, he'd take the pains to kick the . 135 | 
Which not at preſent having time to do= + 
F. Hold Sir! for God's ſake, where's * ae to 
, you? 

Againſt: your worſhip b had A writ 17 
Or P—ge pour'd forth the Torrent of his wit * 
Or grant wth + Bard whoſe diftich all commend Sr 
In Pow'r a Servant, out of Pow'r'a' Friend] © od 1 
To W—le guilty. of ſome vemial fin;z./ 4 
What's that to you who ne'er'was out nor in? 

The Prieſt whoſe Flattery be- dropt the _ 
How hurt he you? he only-ſtain'd the Gown::. 
And how did, pray, the florid Youth offend; +: ot 
Whoſe been 1 . * gave it to  # Friend: ” of 


N 0 TE 4. 
* 160. the Bardi A verſe taken out 0, A > WD * Wo: 


. 
Van. 164. The Pricfh,” are)" Spe ten 
prieſt, but of many prieſts. 4 
VaR. 166. And bea did, etc.) N eee to allude to a com- 
PORY IEG Ver. {hd of the ITS Dialogue, "* 0d 


13 — 
ot 
B b 2 


539 EPILOGUE TO DIAL. . 
P. Faith, it imports not much from whom: ee ' 
Whoever borrow'd; could not be to blame, 
Since the whole Houſe did afterwards tile a. 3 
Let Courtly Wits to Wars afford ſupply /; 2 
As Hog to Hog in huts of Weſtphal ß 
If one through Nature's Bounty or his Lord's, 
Has what the frugal dirty foil affords, 
From him the next receives it, 3 thin, - 75 
As pure a meſs almoſt as i it came in 5 * 0 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd;/. 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles cloſe behind: 
From tail to mouth, they feed and they carouſe: 
"x laſt full fairly gives it to the Howſe. 186 

This filthy ſimile, nere er ve ie 
Wit turns $M ſtomach g- ; 

P. So does Flatt'ry mine „ 

And all ice en Civet-cats can e 
Perfume to you, to me is Excrement. n 
But hear me further — Japhet, tis — 185 
Writ not, and Chartres ſcarce could write or i rehs, 
In all the Courts of Pindus guiltleſs quite; 
But Pens can forge, my Friend, eee ee 3 
And muſt no Egg in Japhet's face be thrown,” 
Becauſe the Deed he forg'd' was not my own ?/ 190 
Muſt never Patriot then declaim at Ginn 
Unleſs, good Man ! he has been ain in! | 


14 


ves. 185 55 fu he A Lb S TR 
" Sir and ny 75 ya 
_—_— . and Chargres ars e n, 


Va os 1; | 7 
* 1. 1 b 755, chere See "hy Epiſtle to Lord Ba- 


1 


; 
"i 


DIAL; TH rn 1 
No zealous Paſtor. blame u failing spouſe, * 
Without a ſtaring Reaſon on his brows? 7 
And each Blaſphemer quite eſcape the — : 182 "95 
Becauſe the inſultꝰs not on Man, but ar 2 -- 

Aſk you what! provocation I have had | 
The ſtrong Antipathy of Good to Bad. 7 beg”: 11 3A 
When Truth or Virtue an Affront endures, 8 
Th' Aﬀront is mine, my Friend, and ſhould be yours: Ke 
Mine, as a Foe profeſs'd to falſe Pretence, 201 
Who think a Coxcomb's Honour like his Senſe; 
Mane, as a Friend to ev'ry worthy n 
And mine as Man, who feel for all As 

1 You're ſtrangely proud. 

P. 80 proud, 1 no Slave: 2 205 4 


80 impudent, Town myſelf no Kna 

So odd, my Country's. Ruin makes me grave. | 

Yes, I am proud; I muſt be proud to ſee 10 

Men not afraid of God, afraid of mee 

Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 26 

vet touch'd and ſham'd by Ridicule alone. 
O ſacred weapon! left for Truth's bende, 

Sole Dread of Folly, Vice, and . 4 


5 . P 8 , 
G 2 = » 4 4 < 4 * 2 * " 1 2 n TER os 9 ITS) 1 4 - * Fr? WES EEO * * ' x 
... . . A ] . 4} PRIUS 2 ear. WF. oo PBT AI) > ry en — > en pens « 


| N 0 8 "a 3 N , 
Ver. 204; And' mine * * b cel for all W 1. From 
Terence: Homo ſum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. P. 


VI R. 208. Yes, Ian proud, etc.] In this ironical. exultation the 
poet inſinuates a ſubject of the deepeſt humiliation. 

Ves. 211. Tet touch'd and ſbam d by Ridicule alone.] "The oaks 
ſions are given us to awake and ce, Virtue. But they fre- 
quently betray their truſt, and go over to the intereſts of Vice. 
Ridicule, when employed: in the cauſe of Virtue, ſhames — 
* them back to their duty. wy the uſe and i enen 
| Ars. I" ws 
VIX. 212. 0 ſacred weapon | ? left fer Trath's defe ce, ete. 92 ah. 

1 To all but Head n-Airected bands deny Ae 1 
| Mr Hen n Nee r and wum | 
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«9 EPILOGUE Td A 
To all but F eavh- wy hands deny*d; a n ol 
The Muſe may give thee, but the Gods muſt guide: 
Rev'rent I touch thee'? but with honeſt seal; 216 
To rouſe the Watchmen of the public Weal, 
To Virtue's work provoke the turd) Hall, 

And goad the Prelate ſlumb'ring in his Stall. 


— 


* 8 218 3 R t x "I k 6 * 
, RR SE Y TO GUHEY |! 


nan 3d biuc h ens Nerz i a NA 1 
iatitled Elements of Criticiſm, replies to this Character of Rivr. 
CULE , as follows, Ridicalc is but a groſs pleaſure. A people it 
« is true muſt have 7 out of barbarity before they can have 
« x taſte for Ridtcul#. But it'is too rough an entertainment fot 
% thoſe who are highly poliſhed and refined. Nidicule is baniſhed 
from France, and is loſing ground daily in England,” Vol. i. p. 
138. This Obſervation is © fo fingular # complexion that obe 
can hardly tell whether it is to be taken in jelt or in earneſt, By 
hig bly poliſhed and refined he tells us he means delicaty of tafte ; 
but as amongſt the polite, delicacy is commonly underſtood to 
mean ficklyneſs, and as, according to this Writer's deciſion, Ridi- 
cule is the beſt teſt of Truth, Vol. ii. 7 86. and Truth and Li- 
berty go together; when he talks of Ridicule's being baniſbed 
France, his condemnation of this noble touchſtone of truth muſt 
be altogether ironieal. But, as on the other hand, this copious 
Writer has compoſed three eg Volumes to Pn Tafte to 

u 


Common Sexſes ſhould {1 2 to be in earneſt, | 
Ver. 244. To alt but He directed bands} The Citizen 


% (fays Plate, io his fifth book of Laws) who does no injury to 
any one, without queſtion, merits our eſteem He, who, not 
« content with being barely juſt himſelf, oppoſes the courſe of in- 
« juſtice, by-proſecuting it before the Maziſtrate, -merits our eſ- 
«* teem vaſtly more: e ff diſcharges the duty of a fingle Ci- 
% tizen: but the „her does the office of w body; But he whoſe 
„ zeal ſtors not here, but proceeds do A881 r THE MAGHS- 
« TRATE IN renten fc, is the moſt valuable blefliug of So- 
« ciety. This ie the rrentrec reifte, to whom we would 
r eee 

Vin 219 And goad the Prelate ming in bis Stall.) The 
good Eufebrus, in his Evangelical Preparatien, draws a long pa- 
rallel between the Ox and the Chriftien Frieſ bond. Hence the 
ified Clergy, out of mere bum lity, have ever ſince called 
their bone by the name of fall To which a great prelate of 
'Wiachetter, dne W. Ediuton, modeſtly alluding, has rendered bis 
name mortal by this eecleſiaſt el 'aphoriſm, who would other 
wiſe have been forgotten; Canterbury is the higher racl, but 
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. e #4 34 xn Lak CEOS Es + 4 225 „ 
Wincheſter is the better manger, By which, howeyer, it appears - 


that he was not one of thoſe here co 
falls. ScandEE 5: 11 9 1 -- PUBS 7.544 9435 

Ven. 220. etc. 7etinſel Inſefr! ben a Court maintain. 
That counts your Beauties. only (Ears all your 


b your Stains 
abs Pha "to Dr. 


d, who ſlumber in their 


Cobwebs] And again, to the fame purpoſe, in the 
« Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 4 
« Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wing, © 
« This painted child of Dirt, that Finke and finge,” 


% 


oo not at Motupe emoagings 


but the poet's, and therefore ſuch compound images are to be con- 
demned. One would think, by this, that mixed qualities trou- 
bled the ſenſe, as much as mixed wetaphers. do the ſtyle. But 


whoever thinks ſo, is miſtaken. The-fault of mixed metaphors is, 


that they call the imagination from image to image, when it is the 
writer's purpoſe to fix it upon one. On the contrary, mixed qua- 
lities do their office rightly, and inform the waderflanding of what 
the Author would infinuate, that the moral inſect is a more worth- 
leſs creature than the pbyfical, as he collects together, in one in- 
dividual, divers bad cf triflitg qualities, which Nature had diſ- 


perſed in many. And when, in fact, we Tee them fo collected; 


as venom, ſophiſtry, And i "Heſs, in a Court-Butterfly, the 
giving it the bite of the bug, and the web of the ſpider, makes it a 
monſter indeed, but not of the poet's creating, but only of his 
agent 3 3 : 
VII. 220. Ye Inſe3——The Mos winy Bal braſs you all 
away :] This it — very eſfectually; . 
had tots now forgotten, had not the poet's "Charity, for a while, 
protracted their miſerable Being. There is now in his Library” a 
Mr. Allen's, a complete collection of all the borrid Libels wr tte 
and publiſhed againſt Wm 
ehe tale reviv'd, the ne fd oft o*etthrown,” 7 
«TY imputed trafh, and dulneſs not his own 3 


£ 
. 7 
mm _——— £ 4 £ > 


4 The Morals blacken'd, when the writings Teaps, 


© The libell'd perſon, and the pictur'd hape?“ 
Theſe he had bound up in Teveral volumes, "according to their 
various Fizes, from folivs down to duodecitnos; and to each of them 
hath affixed this motto out of the book of Job?: 
© Bebvld, ' m 3 that mine adver fary Peu 
Surely TjBerld rake it np my fhrulder, 2nd Vind a 
ne, "Ch, Ark. ver. 35 / 0001s 
- K Ke Bot ; ID * If 
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Ye tinſel InfeQs.} whom a Court maintains, 220 
That counts your Beauties only by your Stains, 4 7 
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25 — added that, after his 
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%% . EPFLOGUETO ye 
. all your Cobwebs o er the Eye of Day! 
The Musz's wing ſhall bruſh you all away: 
All his Grace preaches, all his Lordſhip ſings, 224 
All chat makes Saints of Queens, and Gods of Kings. 
Au, ali but Truth, drops dead - born from the Preſs, 
Like the laſt Gazette, or the laſt Addreſo. e 
When black Ambition ſlains a public Cauſe, ' . 
A-Monarch's ſword when mad Vain-glory draws, ., 
Not Waller's Wreath can hide the Nation's Scar, 230 
Nor Boileau turn the Feather to a Star. 
Not fo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 
Touch'd with the Flame that n from | Pinar 
e \ BEINGS A 2 4 v7" A ES EE 
0 - og Vanrtarions 15 
After Ver. 227. 6 is 
Where's now the Star that lighted Charles to riſe > 
With that which follow'd Julius to the Skies. 
Angels, that watch'd the Royal Oak ſo well, 
Ho chanc'dye nod, when luckleſs Sorrel fell. ?- 
Hence, lying Miracles l reduc'd ſo lor .. 
As to the regal touch, and papal-toe.; - 


_- Hence haughty Edgar's title to the Main. 
F 5 * to France, and thine to Iadia, Spain! 


 NoTzs 


+ . Van. 232.. Cobreb Weak and light  ſophiftry againſt virtue 
and honour. Thin colours over vice, as unable to hide the light, 
of Truth, as cobwebs to ſhade - Sun, P. 

Ver. N $ Oed of Kings.) When James the firſt had once 


beſpee ched arlia ment, Hip Vi Williams Keeper of the Great 
ajeftly's DIvINUM ET IMMOR- 


TALE DICTUM, be <pould not pc 1g mortale aliquid adhere, On 
which, Wilſon the Hiſtorian obſerves This i not inſerted 1 
ſpew the Pxzownancy and Genius: of the man, but the temper 
of the times. _ - 
„ VX. aas. When Black Ambition, etc]. The caſe of Cremwelt 
in the civil war of England; and (Ver. 229.) of Logis XIV. in his 
ueit of the Low Countries. P. a 
ER. 131. Nor Baileas turs the Feather. to a Sar. see his 
on Namur; where (to uſe his own words). IIA fait un Aſtre 
* 22 la Plume — que le Roy porte ordinairement a ſon Cha- 
„ peau, et qui eſt en affet une eſpece de Comete, fatale à nos 
% ennemis.“ ä | ; 


* 


DIAL, THE SATIRE. 30 


Her Prieſteſs. Muſe for bids the Good to * N 
And Opes the Temple of Eternity. 1 nu 235 
There, other Trophies deck the truly brave 
Than ſuch as Anſtis cafts into the Grave ; 

Far other Stars than“ and ** wear, 
And may deſcend to Mordington from STAIR * 
(Such as on Hou on's unſully'd Mitre ſhine, 240 
Or beam, good Dios, from à Heart like thine) 
Let Envy Howl, while Heav'n's whole Chorus ſings, 
And bark at Honour not conferr d by Kings 
Let Flat ry ſick ning ſee the Incenſe riſe, 
Sweet to the World, and grateful to the Skies: 
Truth guards the Poet, ſanctiſies the line, 
And makes immortal, Verſe as mean as mine. 

Ves, the laſt Pen for Freedom let me draw. 


When Truth ſtands trembling on the edge of La W,; 


Here, Laſt of Britons ! let your Names be read; 250 
Are none, none living ? let me praiſe the Dead, 

And for that Cauſe which made your Fathers ſhine, 

F all by the Votes of their Gegen'race Line. 


Nor. ; 


Van, 2.37. Anftic] The chief Herald at Arms. It is the cuſ- 
tom, at the funeral of great peers, to caſt into the grave the bro- 
ken ſtaves and enfigns of honour. P. 


Ves. 239. Hair; J. John Dalrymple Earl of Stair, Knight of 


the Thiſtle ; ſerved in all the wars under the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and afterwards as Embaſſador in France. P. 

Ver. 240, 241. Hough and Digby, ] Dr. John Hough Biſhop 
of Worceſter, and the Lord Digby. The one an aſſertor of the 


Church of England in oppoſition to the falſe meaſures of King 


— es II. The other as firmly attached to the cauſe of that King. 
th act ing out of principle, and equally men of honour and virtue. 
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*BPILOGUE etel _ DIAL. 


Ee. Alas! alas! n e 118 91 
And nme W . 


* * 
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whe. 6 in the MS, 8 1 
ts quit theſe themes, ad write Effays on Nan. | 


2 


Ek ns e e 


Ver, %] This was the laſt poem of the kind printed by our 
Author, with a reſolution to pabiiſh no more; but to enter thus, 
in the moſt plan and ſolemn rms — 4 ſort of PROTEST 
againſt thay: inſuperadle corruption ravity of ' manners, 
which he bad — unbeppy as to live to fee. | Could he have 
hoped to bave amended any, he had continued. thoſe attacks , but 
dad men were grown ſo ſhameleſs and ſo powerful, that Ridieuls 
was become as unſafe ae it wes ineffeQual. The poem raiſed 
him, as he knew it would, ſome enemies ; but he had reaſcn to 
be ſatisfied with the „ e wo of my _ N the teſtimony 
of his own conſcience." Ama. 7 ä 
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FRANCES $i1kLEY 


e FED 


% 


A STANDISH Ab TWO PENS. 


E8, Theheld th* Athenian n 
Deſcend in all her ſober 8 
<6 And take (ſhe ſaid, and ſmilꝰd =p 

«© Take at this hand celeſtial arms: f 


40 SN the radiant weapons wield; 


« This golden lance ſhall guard d . 
And if a Vice dares keep the field, 
er, This ſteel ſhall ſtab it to MES” 
| Aw'd, on my bended knees I fell, . wy 1 


Receiv'd the weapons of the ſæy; 
And dipt them in the ſable Well, 
The Fount of Fame or Infamy. 


„What Fell? what Weapon ? (Flavia cries) | 
A ſtandiſh, ſteel and golden pen 

It came from Bertrand's *, not the ſkies ; 
i 


& 


. 


The Lady Frances Shirley] A Lady whoſe great Merit Mr, 
W took a real pleaſure in celebrating. 
A famous Ter- ber * 7 
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40 RO Reiend, take heed 1 you attack; 

<« You'll bring a Houſe (I mean of Peers 
1 Red, Blue, and Green, nay white and black, | 
1 e and all about your ears. 


5 
"_ 


2 You'd write as ſmooth again 

Aud fun, oh ivory, S; 

6 As not to ſtick at fool or aſs *, _ 
Nor flop at Flattery or Fib t:- 


r T | ata %g 


«« [ tell ye, fool, there's nothing in't: 3 
© «© '*Tis Venus, Venus gives theſe arms S 
In Dryden's Virgil ſee the RIM . N 


« Come; I you'l}'be a guet Hf. 


* A Xx 4 


4 a 


That dares tell neither Truth ner __ : 
«« Il lift you in the harmleſs roll 4406 
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